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The attempted assassination of King Humbert, on 
the 17th of November, 1878, is an event with which 
every one is familiar. The assassin, Giovanni Passan- 

7 ante, when arrested and questioned in regard to the 
motive of his act, and asked whether he was the agent 
of some secret society, replied, in a firm voice, as follows: 
“T have never belonged and do not at present belong to 
any sect. I despise the Znternazionale and the so-called 
communists. My ideal is an universal republic. IT have 
never harbored the slightest personal rancor toward 


King Humbert. My hatred is from conviction directed 
against all kings, since I desire the establishment of an 
2 universal republic.” He replied in like manner to all 
” questions put to him, and similar thoughts are expressed 
in his manuscripts found at his residence in Naples 
F and in Salvia. Inquiries into his former life, writings 
‘ and discussions, raised a reasonable doubt, on the part 
: of the defense, as to his mental integrity. It was as- ‘| 
‘ sumed that he was suffering from insanity, which had : 


originated in hallucinations, and passed into a condition 
of chronic melancholia, 
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We were, therefore, called together to give our : 
: opinion in regard to the present state of Passanante’s | 

mind, as well as his mental condition at the time of 

1. be the deed. It thus became our duty to make inquiry 
Ae | into the entire course of his life, for the purpose of 

bringing to light any event which might point toward 

ef a morbid condition of mind. We closely examined all 

| his psychical faculties, as well as his physical functions, 

in order to gather all the elements necessary to an 


opinion and judgment concerning the existence or non- 

, existence of the integrity of those organs and functions 

7? which stand in direct or indirect relation to mental 
life. 

i Giovanni Passanante, a native of Salvia (Potenza), 

f is twenty-nine years of age, and the offspring of a 

i 4 family, all of whose members had remained at a low 


grade of education. They owned but a small hut, and 
lived after the manner of very poor peasantry. There 
has been no insanity, epilepsy, or other nervous dis- 
eases (or alcoholism) in the family, neither in the as- 
cending nor in the collateral lines. 

The first years of his life present nothing remarkable. 


ae ie He learned to read and write only in advanced youth. 
He was first a shepherd, afterwards a house-servant. 
ie ; The first occasion of his coming in conflict with the 
&f law, was in 1870, in Salerno, where he distinguished 
Wel himself by placarding revolutionary proclamations, 
| i ee with the avowed intention of effecting a change in the 
Vs existing form of government, and bringing about the 
| Ai ge establishment of an universal republic. He was sen- 
Wee tenced to three years’ imprisonment. After three 
a i months, however, he was temporarily released, and sub- 
a sequently, by virtue of the amnesty of the 9th of 
October, 1370, exempted from further punishment. 
a ae During this time he composed some of the writings 
in. 
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which now lie before us, viz.: A fragment of a con- 
stitution for a secret society, together with a petition 
to have the latter brought into existence. We recog: 
nize in this a mind entirely pre-occupied with revolu- 
tionary ideas, ideas which, as he himself declares, owe 
their origin to his reading Mazzini’s works, revolution- 
ary journals, and speeches delivered by friends engaged 
in the promulgation of similar views. 

After his release from imprisonment, he returned to 
Salerno, and remained there with his family for several 
months, On his departure, he left behind him some 
written documents, among which is a letter dated 
Mareh 19, 1871, and composed in honor of Garibaldi 
and Mazzini. In these latter also two facts are clearly 
shown, viz.: Enthusiasm for the two leaders of the 
Italian revolution, particularly the former, whose 
heroism he more especially extols, and violent rancor 
towards all who had participated in former revolutions, 
and who, as he asserts, had accomplished nothing aside 
from turning the opportunity to their own personal 
ends, and who had thus enriched themselves and been 
promoted to higher positions, On some of the pages 
which had remained blank in the documents, we find 
notes written in lead pencil, which contain the words 
“Justice,” “Arms,” “The Press,” “Reforms,” ete. 
These notes had probably been jotted down by him, as 
if he desired to indicate thereby the general drift of 
his ideas. All this, it is true, proves that these ideas 
which had become so popular in our days, prevailed in 
his mind, but it does not afford any evidence of a 
morbid character. At this time also he filed a docu- 
ment resembling a will, which likewise lies before us. 
In the event of his death, he bequeathes his paternal 
inheritance to his mother, and after her death to his 
brothers, Peter and Joseph, and his sister Beatrice. 
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When asked by us why he, being so young, and having 
so small an estate, had thought of making a wiil, he 
replied that he did so for the sole purpese of maintain- 
ing peace at any price among his brothers, brother-in- 
law and mother, who were at constant enmity with 
each other. From Salerno he went to Potenza, where, 
taking up various occupations, he left one situation 
after another, for the alleged purpose of earning a 
better livelihood. According to the police inspector, 
instead of attending to his business affairs, most of his 
time was spent in reading journals. Tle was disobedi- 
ent and impertinent to his employers, and was success- 
ively discharged by them, Incident to a repub- 
lican congress held in the year 1874, his effects were 
searched at his residence by the police authorities. 
From Potenza he went by way of Naples to Salerno, 
where, in November, 1875, he was employed as cook by 
the proprietors of the Fabbrica degli Svizzeri. He 
at once became a member of the Laborers’ Association, 
in Pelligna. It would seem, as he himself relates, that 
by dint of his character, knowledge and superior 
talents, he exerted a certain influence over his associ- 
ates, since, soon after he entered the society, its 
role of members increased by his efforts from cighty 
to two hundred; and at a meeting of delegates held 
for the purpose of electing a president, he was ap- 
pointed chairman. In December, 1877, we find him in 
partnership with Savarese, the owner of a wine shop in 
Salerno, which, however, was dissolved after a short 
existence, in consequence of Savarese’s selfishness, ac- 
cording to Passanante, and according to the former, on 
account of Passanante’s excessive liberality towards his 
friends. 

In June, 1878, he arrived in Naples, where, within 
five weeks, he changed his situation at least four times. 
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His landlord testifies that at all times he behaved well 
and like an educated man, and that none of his secrets 
became known to the public. He always returned 
home at eight o’clock in the evening, conversed with 
the inmates of the house, and used to entertain them 
pleasantly by relating tales and anecdotes. 

We now approach the 17th of November. The in- 
mates of the house state that he left the house very 
early on that day, returned, after a short absence, in 
order to change his clothes, informing no one where 
he was going. How was he oceupied during the hours 
preceding the assassination? We do not know. He 
says that he sold his old jacket for the purpose of pur- 
chasing a knife—a statement, however, which is not 
true. It is certain that he went, at some time or other, 
to a cutler’s in the Piazza Francese, and there hought a 
knife used for the purpose of gutting, or, as he said, for 
the excision of bones. This knife had a strong handle, 
was one-edged, narrow and pointed, The cutler states 
that Passanante examined different knives, carefully 
proving their points, and that he could not satisfy him- 
self with any one of them, as they were not sufliciently 
sharp. Te finally selected one, however, and intimated 
that he would have it sharpened. <A little before two 
o'clock, and a short time before the arrival of the 
royal party, he was met by a young son of his iand- 
lady, in Carriere Grande, where he was standing. He 
asked what he was doing there, and received for 
answer, that he wished to view the royal procession. 
We find him, in his demeanor, perfectly calm and_ self: 
possessed. It would scarcely seem credible that his 
mind was occupied with the idea of committing so 
terrible a crime, 

At last the procession arrived, amidst the enthusiastic 
plaudits of the surrounding multitude. Passanante, 
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who was standing on the right side of the royal car: 
riage, suddenly burst through the crowd, drew from his 
pocket a broad, red flag, upon which was inscribed: 
“Death to the King! Long live the Universal Repub- 
lic! Long live Orsini!” and, at the same moment, with 
his right hand, he drew out the knife, and throwing 
himself upon the royal carriage, with the exclamation, 
“Long live Orsini! Long live the Universal Repub- 
lic!” he made several thrusts in the direction of his 
Majesty the King. Fortunately for the whole nation, 
the King was not injured. The President of the Royal 
Chamber seized Passanante by the hair. The murderer 
defended himself by the free use of his knife, and 
wounded the president in the thigh. A cuirassier 
struck him on the head, others burst in upon him, and 
he was with difficulty rescued from the people and 
secured by the guards. Passanante was at once inter- 
rogated by the police inspector, when he gave, in detail, 
his personal and family history, and stated the time of 
his arrival in Naples. He briefly enumerated the 
various occupations in which he had been engaged, and 
declared, without hesitation, that he had never suffered 
from mental disease himself, nor had any such ever 
existed in his family. He also referred to his convie- 
tion in 1870. Questioned concerning his motive for 
the deed, he answered as already related above, adding, 
however, that since he had been abused and annoyed 
by his employer, he had become tired of life, and, 
instead of committing suicide, had conceived the plan 
of an attempt on the life of the King. “ For two days 
I was resolved to do so, and for the purpose of procur- 
ing a weapon, I entered a store in the Piazza Francese, 
where old iron is sold, and I there bought, for half a 
franc, the knife which was taken from my hands when 
I directed it at the King.” He had kept the knife 
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enveloped in the flag, in order to feign a motive for his 
presence at the place of the procession, and to have the 
weapon conveniently at hand, without exciting suspi- 
cion. For this reason he carried the flag and the knife 
wrapped up in a handkerchief, under his coat. He 
recollects unrolling the flag and at the same moment 
taking aim with his weapon, but not whether he made 
one or two thrusts, nor whether he injured the King or 
not. He observed that the latter protected himself by 
raising his arm, and recollects that when the cuirassier 
approached him, he was holding on to the top of the 
earriage by one hand, an is aware that, if he had not 
been secured by the guards, he would have fallen a 
victim to the wrath of the people. “The people have 
always been so,” he said. At a subsequent examina- 
tion, he confirmed the statements already made to the 
inspector, adding: “J have attempted the life of the 
King, well knowing that I should have to die for it, 
and I am firmly convinced that after my death, others 
will carry out my intentions.” He denied that he had 
any accomplices. He stated that he bought the material 
for the flag and its ornaments himself, that he had also 
sewed it together with needle and thread, and pasted 
on the inscription. It was a mere accident that he 
stood on the same side as the King. He answers all 
questions correctly and cautiously, exhibiting a singular 
power of appreciation, and foresees the consequences 
of his replies. Asked, for example, whether, if the 
attempt had been successful, the condition of the people 
would have been ameliorated, he replied: © I doubt it.” 
And why? “ Because there was no conspiracy.” Some 
of his answers reveal considerable acumen and uncommon 
mental force. To the question whether it was a repub- 
lican virtue to disregard the vote and consent of the 
majority, to disturb the peace and compromise the es= 
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tablished order of things, he replied: “The majority 
which subimits, is guilty; the minority has the right to 
take possession of the government.” His replies show 
that he considers himself in duty bound to keep secrets 
inviolable. In his “programme for a secret society,” he 
declares the betrayal of a secret resolution the greatest 
of crimes, and one which should be most severely pun- 
ished. On cross-examination, he confesses that he 
ean not deny that he is bound to secrecy. He ree- 
ollects the most minute occurrences, and when he 
abstains from answering questions or contradicts him- 
self, he either maintains an enforced silence or yields to 
an acumen superior to his own, cr to the evidence of 
facts. 

These are the principal psychical data at our dis- 
posal, as obtained from various examinations. Their 
value is evident, and we shall hold them in reserve for 
comparison with our direct examination into his mental 
condition. Passanante’s manuscripts furnish another 
important element in our study of the case. They 
were found at his residence, and were probably written 
at a comparatively recent date. They are four in 
number, 1, A pamphlet of twenty-four pages, contain- 
ing an exposition of his opinions concerning the evils 
of modern society, and their certain remedy, by the 
establishment, with certain modifications, of the uni- 
versal republic. 2. A sort of statute for the latter, 
occupying two pages, and divided into eighteen propo- 
sitions. 3. A short revolutionary song for the people. 
4. A letter of three pages, addressed, as he asserts, to 
Victor Hugo, pressing him to become the founder of 
universal peace. 

The first of these manuscripts was begun in April, 
1878, and concluded in the following September, after 
several unsuccessful attempts at completion. He de- 
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voted to this the few leisure moments vouchsafed him, 
discussed his ideas, in the meantime, with others, and 
everywhere met with approbation. This is his statement 
of the case. Influenced by this latter consideration, he 
esteemed his paper not unworthy of publication, and 
had it submitted, after correction, to the press. The 
song, it is claimed, was written in a few moments, 
either in September or October, but he does not know 
the precise time. The letter to Victor Hugo (a name 
which he confounds with that of Ugo Bassi) was writ- 
ten a few days after the Paris Exhibition. The stat- 
utes which were found on his person after the attempted 
assassination, were written, it is alleged, about the same 
time. We must confess that the first impression which 
these manuscripts produced upon us, was one of confu- 
sion. They contain many ideas illogically connected 
with each other, the phraseology and purport of which 
were, at first sight, obscure. 

When we examine them, however, with a little care, 
making due allowance for the meager culture of the 
author, his inexperience in handling the language, as 
well as his almost absolute ignorance of the rules of 
grammar and composition, filling in gaps with conjune- 
tions, prepositions and articles, the obscurity gradually 
disappears, the sense becomes intelligible, and here and 
there noble trains of thought, striking expressions and 
clear conceptions become apparent. He himself com- 
ments upon his sentences glibly, reads them fluently 
and clears away the obscure passages in such a way 
that that which seemed paradoxical and contradictory 
becomes perfectly lucid and intelligible. We are nat- 
urally unable to endorse his views, yet nothing appears 
inconsistent or outside the range of his intellect, and 
that which would seem to be in itself absurd, is quite 
compatible with his ideas, and follows from the pre- 
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mises. We, therefore, detect nothing in this man’s 
composition which would distinguish it from that of 
any other uneducated person; indeed, such persons 
always express themselves, in writing, in a more or less 
involved style, which lays claim to the patience of the 
reader, when he attempts to grasp its sense, which is 
not so much the case when the author recites from his 
own writings. Passanante’s ideas, as expressed in his 
writings, point throughout to the establishment of an 
universal republic, the means whereby this end may 
be attained, and the laws which should govern its foun- 
dation. All his propositions are supplemented by 
examples taken from ancient (especially Roman) and 
modern history, and the Bible. The modern names 
most frequently mentioned, are those of Mazzini, 
Orsini, Agesilao, Milano. Garibaldi no longer appears 
as the hero who inspired his writings in 1871, because 
he did not show himself a true republican, but the 
hero of the monarchy. Comparing these with Is 
writings in 1870, we see that he has changed some of 
his opinions, that he advances many new ideas and 
raises new questions which he earnestly attempts to 
solve. In former times, he was more addicted to the 
solution of political than’ social problems; to-day the 
former seems to be of less importance to him, and he 
declares that all forms of government may be war- 
ranted and are entitled to respect. He regards the 
social question as the more essential, and holds that 
radical measures should be adopted to remedy popular 
evils. We find Passanante’s ‘mind actuated by the 
same motives which agitate the masses now-a-days and 
foment certain classes of society, whose aim is to over- 
throw, at any cost, the established order of things, as, 
for instance, the Zaternazionale. We find him boasting 
his ability to solve the most burning questions by 
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applying remedies which are, for the most part, inap- 
plicable and Utopian, and thereby involving himself, by 
reason of his insufficient education, in a maze of ill-con- 
ceived deductions and arguments; but in ali this we 
discover nothing morbid, 


EXAMINATION OF THE PRISONER. 


Anthropometry.—Giovanni Passanante, wt. 29, is of 
slender build, 1.63 meters in height, and weighs 51.500 
kilog. His skull is tolerably regular and well-devel- 
oped. Cranial measurements are as follows: 


Fronto-occipital diameter, 
Bi-parietal diameter, .. 148 
Mento-bregmatic diameter, ....... 
Bi-frontal diameter,..... 110 
Circumference,. ..... 535 
Antero-posterior curve, ... 
Bi-auricular curve, 300 
Anterior curve, .. 269 
Posterior curve, 267 
Height of forehead, 71 
Width of forehead, 
Height of facies, 

Cephalic index, ..... 

Sum of the three principal curves,............1185 
Facial angle, 


The skull is slightly brachy-cephalic, not large, yet 
- in the vertical, as well as in the horizontal direction, 
proportionate to his stature and frame. It is normally 
developed, both in breadth and height, and more prom- 
inent than the face. Hair, beard and iris, dark brown; 
skin deeply pigmented, ears normal, teeth faultless, 
organs of generation but slightly developed. On two 
fingers of the right hand, there is an old, contracted 
citratrix, from a burn. 
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Psychical Functions.—With these we are already 
familiar, and on examining them closely, without omit- 
ting the consideration of a single trait of his mental 
character, we find his ideation entirely norimal—there 
is no trace of delusions. All those ideas which seemed 
to be so obscure in his writings, become clear when he 
speaks. These latter, which are often so Utopian, 
probably had their origin in his incomplete element- 
ary education, and were subsequently fostered by his 
one-sided experience and views in political and social 
matters. The productive activity of ideas is normal 
and uncommon. His power of perception is quick and 
his judgment remarkable. The same may be said of 
his power of reflection; his replies are prompt and 
exact. His ideas and expressions are unquestionably 
beyond his mental standard. They are often noble 
and sublime, and assisted by his knowledge of history, 
which is always well applied. The association of ideas 
is regular and rapid: his attention intense. In conver- 
sation he never becomes excited, and speaks calmly; 
his elocution is never passionate or abrupt, as is often 
the case in fanatics. He evinces complete conviction 
and firmness in his opinions, and declares himself ready 
to stake his life in support of them. His memory is 
quick and retentive. His feelings are well developed— 
the self-feeling the least. He always gives himself 
little trouble about his own person. He seemed to be 
actuated by a great thirst for honor, He demanded, as 
as we have seen, that his unsigned manuscripts should 
be printed, for he was fully conscious of his mental 
superiority over his friends, and did not need to be 
asked twice to make his writings public. When we 
inquired of him how he, in his subordinate capacity of 
cook, could execute the idea of publishing a confused 
mass of undigested material, and what he expected 
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therefrom, he replied: “Where the learned scholar is 
at his wits’ end, the ignorant may be able to strike the 
right path;” and he illustrated this by examples from 
popular legends. We have spoken of these facts more 
in detail since, at first sight, they might be regarded as 
points m/noris resistentiw in his mind, and as we 
thought it our special duty to demonstrate whether or 
not he suffered from ambitious monomania.* 

As to his affections and feelings, we have seen that 
he was a pattern of parental devotion and of friend- 
ship. In his youth he was very pious, but at a later 
period be gave up all outward religious observances, 
while maintaining his belief in God, and in Christ as the 
Son of God. As to other questions, as the future life, 
ete. he did not concern himself. He had been a 
member of evangelical societies. His moral sentiments 
appeared to be normally developed. In his writings 
he inveighed against the vices and abuses of society, 
and made himself the champion of honest government, 
at the same time advocating due punishment for all 
crime, In his early life, we are unable to point toa 
single dishonest act. His own words in reference to 
this subject, are as follows: “Theft and immorality 
are criminal, since they are directed against property 
and the family. Murder is also an evil for which the 
influence of parents and bad example is responsible.” 
. Referring to the attempted assassination, we asked him 


*The behavior of Passanante, during and after the trial, has given many 
persons the impression that the feeling of vanity had become in him so ex- 
aggerated a feature, as to be a morbid phenomenon. We shall not deviate a 
hair’s breadth in our judgment of Passanante. We merely ask what mur- 
derer of any mental capacity would not,at once be inflated with vanity upon 
observing how public attention was concentrated upon everything concerning 
himself, even to the slightest minutiz, in a way that rarely or never occurs 
in the case of the greatest benefactors of society, making him the object of 
innumerable enquiries, examinations and visits from celebrated personages, 
ete. 
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on what grounds he could justify the act. He replied: 
“T wished to avenge the people; personal convictions 
must be baptized with blood.” 

He denies that it was his intention to kill the King, 
but merely to wound him, and thereby offend the ap- 
plauding people. When asked what, in his opinion, 
takes place in the conscience of a person who attempts 
to commit crime, he replied: “In him there are two 
wills, the one trying to repel the other, and that 
which conquers determines the action.” He himself, 
however, had not felt the struggle when he attempted 
the assassination, since he was resolved beforehand ; he 
had only been uncertain in regard to the means. His 
sense of duty is consistent with his action, and very 
well developed in him, “It is a duty to remain faith- 
ful to friends and to principles, to keep secrets and to 
sacrifice one’s life for a principle.” This explains, 
almost better than anything else, all the actions of his 
life, and especially his last execrable deed. Instinct is 
not much developed in him; self-preservation is made 
subordinate to the exigencies of his principles. He 
contents himself with little food, drinks no wine, and 
has never had any desire for a comfortable, easy- 
going existence. Sexual desire, by his own confes- 
sion, has never been prominent. His answers and 
actions are always characterized by promptness and 
firmness of resolution. His speech is fluent and clear. 
He always finds the correct expression, which would 
scarcely be expected in one with his defective education. 
His hand-writing is regular, and presents such char- 
acteristics that it can be easily recognized among others. 
The letters are broad and distinct, as is usually the case 
with the hand-writing of persons who have had little 
experience. The direction of his writing is vertical. 
Errors in orthography and grammar are frequently ob- 
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served. lis physiognomy is somewhat mild, often 
bright and smiling. It has no expression of wildness 
or gloom. The expression of his eye is stern, penetra- 
ting and mobile. Tis forehead is often wrinkled, espe- 
cially when he is putting forth a mental effort to 
comprehend, or when he replies to a question, The 
muscles of the face are often moved, yet we rarely dis- 
cern an emotion in his physiognomy, Only when he is 
brought before us the second time, and when speaking 
about his friends, do we observe him to be affected. 
His deportment denotes energy, his gait is steady and 
easy. His keeper reports that he is at times in a 
gloomy and melancholy frame of mind, sighing and 
groaning, and again he is as cheerful as others. During 
the early days of his imprisonment, he wept. He con- 
verses willingly, though not frequently, with those 
about him, and takes more interest in their affairs than 
in hisown. He enjoys playing the games that are al- 
lowed, and reads almost always. He has asked for, and 
received a bible. He frequently wrote, and among his 
writings were two letters to the President of the 
Assize, exhorting him to hasten his trial, the second 
being more incoherent and confused than any other of 
his compositions. He also wrote a few pages on 
politico-social questions in numbered sentences, after 
the manner of Bible verses. Finally, when we asked 
him whether he approved the allegation of insanity in 
his case, in justification of his crime, he resented the 
imputation indignantly, and replied: “I do not fear 
death, but I will not be taken for a lunatic. If I 
should be declared insane, the principle would fall and 
bear witness to the reverse of my actions. What is 
life to me? I want the principle to be maintained.” 


Lelational Functions.—General and special sensi- 
bility are normal, Measurements made with Web- 
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i er’s compass gave the following results: Tongue, 2 
mim.; hand, 5 mm.; torehead, 7 mm.; thorax, 14 mm.; 
back, 52 mm. The natural condition, temperature, etc., 
| Le of the body are normal. Electric algometry showed an 
Nt exquisite sensibility to pain upon electric irritation. 


Sensation begins at the forearm at a distance of 7.7 of 
| Dubois-Raymond’s induction coil; 9.2 can not be borne. 
| Other mechanical irritation (pricking) is less painful. 
Motility is normal; electro-muscular contractility is 
: exquisite. The pupils react slowly. The muscular 
mass is slender; the dynamometer gave on the right 
{ side 60, on the left side 72—a difference which is un- 
doubtedly due to the contraction of the two last fingers 


tions and secretions, normal; sleep, moderately normal ; 
says he did not sleep much on the days of his examin- 
ation, etc. His keeper states that he sleeps well at 
night, and now and then through the day. 

ane We have thus run over all the phases of this man’s 
life, and thoroughly scrutinized his psychical and phys- 


ih of his right hand above referred to, which precluded a 
| Hi perfect grasp of the dynamometer. There was no 
Me fibrillary tremor, either of the hands, ete. or of the 
tongue. Ophthalmoscopie examination revealed noth- 
ing abnormal. 

i 

| Lunctions of Vegetal Lite.—Weart sounds, normal; 
| pulse feeble, 88 ; sphygmographic tracing shows a quick 
=| | | pulse, with a slight oscillation in the descending curve; 
i | | respiration, 22; vesicular murmur normal lover the 
i 4 i entire thorax; temperature once rose to 38° C, conse- 
quent on a gastro-intestinal catarrh; digestive fune- 


| ical organism; we have detected nothing morbid. We 
(itech found, it is true, that some faculties were prominently 
nea! developed, yet not at the expense of others. We found 

| eyulibrium everywhere.  Ideation, perception and 
| 
| 
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sensibility were the most developed. The imaginative 
faculty and certain sentiments, such as a sense of duty 
consistent with conception, were also well developed. 
With reference to his ideas, there was a predominance 
of those which related to political and social questions. 
Many of these latter were Utopian, but they contained 
nothing of an insane nature, Such ideas are widely 
diffused among a certain class of society. They may be 
more or less Utopian, dangerous, absurd (because im- 
practicable), but they are not morbid. Ideas of this 
kind influenced and determined all the principal events 
of his life, from the time they commenced to develop. 
Are we able to say that they reached a morbid de- 
gree because they were predominant? This is in our 
opinion the only question, aside from those considered 
in the foregoing, which is still open for discussion 
before we can establish the full integrity of his mental 
faculties. To determine whether the predominance of 
a certain association of ideas, the essential nature of 
which can not be regarded as morbid may reach such a 
degree of intensity as to become morbid, it is necessary 
to consider the effects of their development. These 
effects in the case of Passanante may be resolved into 
these four principal heads: 

1. Neglect of his professional duties. 

His writings. 

His crime in 1870. 

The attempted assassination on the 17th: of 
November, 

Passing his life in review, we find from the age of 17 
or 18 upward, he always avowed, elaborated and de- 
veloped these ideas, They did not, however, com- 
pletely engross his life in such a way as to permit us to 
say that he entirely neglected his professional duties. 
It is true he curtails his working hours that he may 
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read journals, make political speeches and participate 
in debates. He justifies his frequent change of em- 
ployment on the ground that he expected to better his 
position, While it can not be denied that according to 
the report of the police inspector of Potenza, he was dis- 
charged by his employers, one after the other, because 
he paid more attention to the perusal of journals than 
to business, and was disobedient and arrogant, it is not 
less true that with several of them, as for instance the 
owners of the “Fabrica degli Svizzeri,” he remained 
for years because the situation suited him. And thus 
it appears that the mania for such ideas did not always 
control his thoughts and actions, and we are, therefore, 
unable to assume that their predominance had reached 
a morbid degree. 

Does his propensity to express his ideas in writing 
whenever political or social questions arise in his mind 
constitute a morbid phenomenon? The natural dis- 
position of his mind was certainly not vulgar. He was 
sensible of a power within himself, and of a richness 
of ideation which he himself did not consider common. 
He saw new ideas springing up in his mind which 
seemed to throw light upon problems hitherto obscure, 
ideas which he fondly cherished, and he created in his im- 
agination phrases in order to express them adequately. 
What wonder then that he felt himself constrained to 
fix his ideas on paper, just as in a much higher sphere, 
almost all men do, who experience uncommon. intel- 
lectual movements in their own minds? Add to this 
that his discussions with others, as he himself confessed, 
stimulated these productive labors, that others advised 
him‘to write down and disseminate his views. Hence 
in all this we find no more than the consequence of his 
natural disposition and talents, and nothing morbid, 
nor do the contents of his manuscripts represent the 
productions of an insane person. 
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It is also impossible to detect in his crime of 1870 
the slightest trace of anything morbid. The co-inei- 
dence of this event with the revolutionary movement 
in Calabria and other places, his relations with persons 
notoriously hostile to the existing form of government, 
his own statement that the first draft of the proclama- 
tion was corrected by others, the manner in which the 
act was planned and carried out, the scope with which 
it was contemplated, and its prompt execution on the 
precise date fixed, all point conclusively to the fact that 
it is to be regarded not as an individual, but as a con- 
verted attempt to incite rebellion. 

There remains the last act of the sad drama of this 
man’s life, viz.: the attempted assassination on the 17th 
of November. Five days are spent in premeditation 
and in the selection of the knife. The day before he 
quits his preparations in order to pay some debts and 
to write, he says, the motto which he attached to 
the flag. He puts the flag and knife in order, stands in 
waiting, rushes and stabs. He does not lose his pres- 
ence of mind a single moment. When arrested and 
interrogated, his first words are of hatred toward the 
King and scorn for the people who attempted to kill 
him. In all this cross-questioning he is coherent and 
firm in his principles. It is only later on that he con- 
verts his intention to murder the King into one to 
offend the applauding people. There is nothing mor- 
bid in this, nothing unforeseen. There is no instance 
of perplexity and confusion. His mind is at all times 
lucid and coherent. We behold it is true, a man who 
risks the sacrifice of his own life, but this is perfectly 
compatible with his firm convictions, and does not give 
rise to the slightest hesitancy. 

What then was the determining motive which urged 
him to such an act? Was it extrinsic or intrinsic? 
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Did it originate in his own mind, or was it the execu- 
tion of an order? Was it the first step toward a reali- 
zation of his ideas, but if so, how could he hope to 
fulfill his task? Was he confident, or did he expect 
the movement of an existing organization to change 
the actual order of things?) We are obliged to stop 
here a moment, inasmuch as we lack the elements 
necessary to a solution of this question, and it does not 
behoove us to discuss the matter more in detail. We 
are, therefore, obliged to limit ourselves to the data 
furnished by the prisoner himself in his own confession, 
He states that it was the sight of the pomp of the 
people (but, not according to him, the tre people) to 
welcome its idol with joyful acclamations. This had 
moved him to set a “solemn example,” an “appeal to 
the people.” This is in manifest accord with all his 
ideas, and, supposing his statement to be true, it is a 
logical motive descending directly from the principles 
which he had professed and the realization of which he 
had ardently desired. 

From this attempt to penetrate as deeply as possible 
into his inmost consciousness, we obtain an inkling 
into the impetus which determined his heinous crime. 
In the data which he himself has furnished we find 
the logical explanation of the act and its motives, and 
these entirely preclude the idea of anything morbid. 
Not one of his actions, therefore, which had heen the 
outcome of the ideas to which, as he states, he had de- 
voted his existence, presents a feature which would 
characterize them as morbid. 

On the other hand, the examination of all his psy- 
chical functions, the relational functions and those of 
vegetal life, revealed nothing that would point to any 
changes in the central nervous system. On the con- 
trary, sensibility is exquisite, motility normal, and all 
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the organic functions sufticiently regular. None of the 
functional phenomena, therefore, which, as the result of 
an existing mental disease with brain lesions, would 
appear lacking in whole or in part, are visibly affected, 
nor is there revealed any congenital predisposition to 
insanity, whether by hereditary or physical deformities, 
especially of the cranium. We did not discover, as we 
have demonstrated, any evidence that the attempt had 
proceeded from an irresistible impulse, that it was the 
result of mental stupor or of a morbid perversion of 
the moral sense. The premeditation and willful de- 
termination, as asserted by himself, preclude the idea 
of any impulsive nature in the act; it was the regular 
and natural outcome, as we have amply demonstrated, 
of the moral sentiment, and excludes all morbid change. 
Neither was there anything in his speech that 
pointed to hallucinations or melancholia. The exist- 
ence of hallucinations, that is to say, false sensations 
which do not correspond to any real object, must be 
excluded, since all the organs of sense in the peripheral 
as well as in the central sphere, performed their fune- 
tions normally, and there was no evidence that these 
symptoms had ever been present. There are no signs 
of melancholia, acute or chronic, or of gloomy delirium, 
or the “délire triste, oppressif, débilitant” of Esquirol. 
We, therefore, unanimously conclude, pursuant to 
the dictates of science and conscience, that Passanante 
is not, and has not} been affected with hallucinations, 
melancholia, or any mental disease whatsoever. 
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CLINICAL NOTES ON THE EXTIRPATION OF 
THE OVARIES FOR INSANITY.* 


BY WILLIAM GOODELL, M. D., 
Professor of Clinical Gynecology, University of Pennsylvania. 


By the aid of Listerism, abdominal surgery has 
reached such a pass, that many formidable operations 
involving the hitherto sacred peritoneal cavity are daily 
undertaken, with a success and a degree of safety as 
much assured as in surface surgery. Even exploratory 
incisions are boldly made merely for diagnostic pur- 
poses. Hence it is that ovariotomy is now one of the 
most successful of the major operations. Hence it is 
that odphorectomy, or the extirpation of the ovaries 
not for any intrinsic disease, but merely to bring on 
the climacteric—has been placed on a firm basis. 

The disorders of menstrual life, for which the ovaries 
have been successfully removed, are fibroid tumors of 
the womb, chronic pelvic peritonitis, persistent ovaritis 
and ovaralgia, ovarian epilepsy, dysmenorrhcea, menor- 
rhagia, and, in short, for all those lesions which are 
brought about or which are intensified by the periodic 
congestions of menstruation. 

To this list there can be no doubt that some forms of 
insanity ought to be added. The relation which they 
bear to menstruation is often a very close one—so close 
indeed that the term, ovarian insanity, would best de- 
fine it. Thus all alienists have observed cases of mental 
disorders in which the periods of exacerbation corres- 
pond to those of menstruation. In the interval be- 
tween the monthly fluxes, the patient may be either 
wholly sane or at Jeast quite controllable. Esquirol and 


* Read before the Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania, May, 1881. 
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Morel have gone so far as to assert that derangements 
of menstruation form the source of origin of one-sixth 
of the cases of insanity due to physical causes. 

Now it seems to me that, since the verdict of the 
profession is largely in favor of the removal of the 
ovaries for many physical derangements dependent 
upon menstruation, the same remedy should @ fortioré 
be tried for those mental derangements which plainly 
arise or seem to arise from the same source. The objee- 
tions to such remedy when applied for mental diseases, 
are in fact less valid than when it is resorted to for 
physical lesions. For, in the first place, an insane 
woman is no more a member of the body-politic, than 
a criminal; secondly, her death is always a relief to her 
dearest friends; thirdly, even in case of her recovery 
from her mental disease, she is liable to transmit the 
taint of insanity to her children and to her children’s 
children for many generations. The removal, therefore, 
of the ovaries in such a case, would then tend to restore 
a woman to home and to society, and it would at the 
same time effectually bar her from having an insane off- 
spring. I am, indeed, not sure that in the progressive 
future, it will not be deemed a measure of sound policy 
and of commendable statesmanship to stamp out insan- 
ity by castrating all the insane men and spaying all the 
insane women. But laying all speculation to one side, 
I wish now to give my own limited experience in the 
matter, and to put it on record so that others may 
profit by it. 

Case L—This was a married lady, thirty-eight years 
old, whose brain gave way from over-anxiety and from 
nursing a sick child night and day, during the summer 
of 1875. The first token of insanity was night-terrors, 
which began to distress her for two or three days before 
the appearance of her catamenia. These steadily grew 
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Morel have gone so far as to assert that derangements 
of menstruation form the source of origin of one-sixth 
of the cases of insanity due to physical causes. 

Now it seems to me that, since the verdict of the 
profession is largely in favor of the removal of the 
ovaries for many physical derangements dependent 
upon menstruation, the same remedy should @ fortioré 
be tried for those mental derangements which plainly 
arise or seem to arise from the same source, The objec- 
tions to such remedy when applied for mental diseases, 
are in fact less valid than when it is resorted to for 
physical lesions. For, in the first place, an insane 
woman is no more a member of the body-politic, than 
a criminal; secondly, her death is always a relief to her 
dearest friends; thirdly, even in case of her recovery 
from her mental disease, she is liable to transmit the 
taint of insanity to her children and to her children’s 
children for many generations. The removal, therefore, 
of the ovaries in such a case, would then tend to restore 
a woman to home and to society, and it would at the 
same time effectually bar her from having an insane off- 
spring. I am, indeed, not sure that in the progressive 
future, it will not be deemed a measure of sound policy 
and of commendable statesmanship to stamp out insan- 
ity by castrating all the insane men and spaying all the 
insane women. But laying all speculation to one side, 
I wish now to give my own limited experience in the 
matter, and to put it on record so that others may 
protit by it. 

Case L—This was a married lady, thirty-eight years 
old, whose brain gave way from over-anxiety and from 
nursing a sick child night and day, during the summer 
of 1875, The first token of insanity was night-terrors, 
which began to distress her for two or three days before 
the appearance of her catamenia. These steadily grew 
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worse until September, 1878, when [ first saw her. 
At that time she presented the following symptoms: 
i}, Several days before the monthly fiux—to use the 
language of her husband, who is clergyman— 
iif “hallucinations on every subject take complete 

7 i} possession of her, and she becomes so violent as to 
. need locking up.” These attacks last during the con- 
, tinuance of the flow, and for a week afterward. The 
ri remaining part of the inter-menstrual period, which 
lasts from a week to ten days, “she eats and sleeps 
| enormously, like a ploughman,” and exhibits mere 
tii traces of her hallucinations. She has, without benefit, 
a been an inmate of several insane asylums. Two dis- 
tinguished alienists, however, held out hopes to her 
husband, that with the change of life, reason would 
return. Deeply impressed with this opinion, and with 

ae the conviction, from his own observations, that the 
climacteric could alone cure his wife, end having heard 
of one of my successful cases of odphorectomy, he 
if brought his wife to me, for the sole purpose, if I deemed 
it best, of having an artificial menopause induced. 

I found a congested and an hypertrophied womb, 
measuring three and a half inches. The left ovarian 
region was exquisitely tender, but the ovaries could not 
be outlined. These were all the discoverable lesions, 
but in view of the history of the case and of the 
opinion of the two experts, who had her for several 
months under their charge, I decided to remove the 
ovaries, 

This was accordingly done by a vaginal incision, on 
if November 23, 1878, and [ was aided in the operation 
neg by Drs. Joseph Parrish, Charles H. Thomas, B. F. 
He Baer and Angle. She did not have a single bad 
: | symptom following the operation, although she twice 


jumped out of bed, and had to be forcibly put back 
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and held down. Her pulse and her temperature never 
rose above the normal. On the eighth day, by dint of 
a little coaxing, I sueceeded in persuading her to let 
ine remove the single stitch that had been put in. 
After that she could not be kept in bed without undue 
violence, and I thought it best, as the less of the two 
evils, to let her get up. No harm whatever followed, 
and she recovered from the operation without an unto- 
ward symptom. 

Although her catamenia were effectually stopped, the 
menstrual molimina still kept on. They returned with 
great regularity every month, and were attended with 
exacerbations of mental disturbance, but in a_ less 
degree. I was greatly disappointed at the result, for I 
had anticipated a cure and felt that I was on the right 
track. She was now again put into the skillful hands 
of Dr. Curwen, and remained at his institution for over 
a year. Early in the spring of 1880, after a duration 
of a little over one year, these efforts at menstruation 
wholly ceased, and she has since had no mental disturb- 
ances Whatever. To show her present mental condition, 
I quote the following from a letter of her husbands, 
dated the 4th of last April: “My wife has not had 
one hour’s excitement of the insane order since last 
May (1880), when she came home. My daughter is 
away at school, aunty is quite ill, and the entire care 
of our family of eleven persons falls upon her without 
producing any injurious excitement.” At an interview 
held in last August, he pronounced her “ perfectly well.” 

Case I.—An unmarried lady of thirty had for many 
years a chronic ovaritix, which had terribly crippled 
her in mind and in body. During the acts of defeca- 
tion and of menstruation her sufferings were excruci- 
ating. At all times she was never free from gusts of 
ovarian pain, often unbearable. In addition, she 
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flooded alarmingly at every monthly period, when all 
her symptoms became worse. She could not walk a 
single block, and was virtually bedridden; while her 
mind hovered on the narrow border-land which sepa- 
rates hysteria from insanity. She could not sustain a 
connected thread of conversation, and by her insane 
suspicions and conduct had alienated herself from all 
her friends and relations. After consulting in vain the 
very best medical advice this country affords, and being 
propounced incurable, she put herself into my hands. I 
thought, at first, that she might be heiped by the use 
of the curette, and by the rest cure. But, although she 
gained flesh and improved up to a certain point under 
this treatment, her mind was as crooked as before, and 
her general health was very far from being restored. 
So early last year, with the kind help of Drs. D. Hayes 
Agnew, E. W. Watson, B. F. Baer and T. V. Crandall, 
I operated under the spray. I first made a vaginal 
incision, and was able to reach the ovaries; but they 
were adherent and could not be brought down, The 
operation was, therefore, ended by an abdominal incis- 
ion just long enough to admit two fingers. <All the 
signs of repeated attacks of periuterine inflamination 
were present. The ovaries were adherent to adjacent 
structures. The broad ligaments were very tense, and 
adhesive cords ran across the pelvic basin, as tightly 
drawn as fiddle strings. The ovaries being detached 
were cut away, after the ovarian ligament with its 
corresponding oviduct had been transfixed and tied on 
either side. The lady recovered promptly from the 
operation, and has been so vastly benefited in body 
and mind, as to give promise of her perfect restoration 
to health. She has become reconciled to her friends, 
and in fact after a separation of many, years now lives 
with them. Her hallucinations have left her, and 
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although still by no means physically well, she is able 
to walk a mile and to do as much as many women 
who do not deem themselves ill enough to consult a 
physician. 

Case II.—While at Altoona at the last meeting of 
this Association, I was asked by my friend, Dr. W. M. 
Findley, to see one of his patients, whose insanity 
seemed to revolve around the ovaries as a storm-centre. 
She was the daughter of a wretchedly poor Irish 
farmer, who lived some five miles out of town. We 
drove out to see her on the morning of May 21st, and 
T found a buxom unmarried girl, of about one and 
twenty, with the following history: For the past six 
years, or ever since puberty, she has been insane at her 
monthly periods, At first mental aberration was 
noticed during the flow only, but now the fits of 
insanity begin a few days beforehand, increase im in- 
tensity during the flow, and end a few days afterward. 
For not quite two weeks of every month she is com- 
paratively sane, although behaving “very queerly” and 
wandering more or less about in an aimless manner. 
As she had not wholly recovered her reason since her 
last catamenial period, we found her in bed, where she 
had obstinately kept herself for nearly two weeks. 
During that time she had rot spoken a word, not even 
asking for food, but eating that which was brought to 
her. ‘To my questions she made no reply, but violently 
clapped her hands and screamed out at the top of her 
voice, 

With this history of incomplete recovering during 
the intermenstrual periods, it was with much hesitation 
that Dr. Findley and I approached the question of the 
removal of the ovaries. The drive home, indeed, was 
spent in discussing the pros and the cons, but we 
finally decided to resort to the operation, especially as 
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we had the fullest consent of her parents. So in the 
afternoon we drove out again, being reinforced by Drs. 
Arney and Miller, of Altoona. The ovaries were re- 
moved per vaginam, the sole difficulty experienced 
being some round scybalous masses in the rectum, from 
i which it was not easy to distinguish the ovaries. Each 
Vt pedicle was transfixed and tied with fine silk, and the 
vaginal incision closed by two gut stitches. She recoy- 
ered without a bad symptom, but the operation did 
ed not prove a complete success in so far as her mind was 
concerned. 

pt Menstruation has not returned, and for eight weeks 
after the operation she seemed so sane that Dr. Findley 


‘ae felt very sanguine of her ultimate recovery. But she 

| has since relapsed, although not to her former violent 

= condition, as the following letter from the doctor will 

show : 

* Avroona, Pa., March 28, 1881. 

Dear Docror: 

ie After being-apparently so much improved by the operation our 
i i patient relapsed; not so bad as before, but still not so well as for 
ha 4 ti some two months immediately succeeding the spaying. I incline 
i r| | to the belief, that had she been removed from her home to some 
7 1 cheerful place, with other surroundings, ete., she would have com- 
1) pletely returned to her normal condition. Instead of that, 


although she has no severe outbursts, she has times of marked 
agitation, and the reverse of marked depression. There of course 
has never been any appearance of menstrual flow, and no marked 


Pag increase of flesh. I waited in order to see if the trouble was only 
. temporary or IT should have replied before. 
Yours truly, 
WILLIAM M. FINDLEY.” 
| Ri In reviewing this case I feel that we did right, and 
| hel, I, for my part, under analogous circumstances, would 


‘a| ! do s6 again, [am still hopeful that this girl will get 
well, for more than a year elapsed after the extirpation 
j of the ovaries before my first patient became sane. I 
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also believe, with Dr, Findley, that had our patient 
been put in an insane asylum, or at least been taken 
away from her wretched surroundings, that her recov- 
ery would have been assured. At any rate it is a bit 
of experience, and as such I present it. 

Case IV.—This was not a case of removal. of the 
ovaries, but it is a typical example of the remarkable 
psychical influences of the ovaries. A. B., single and 
about thirty years old, was brought to me by her 
mother early Jast summer. She was a splendid speci- 
men of physical development, and had been in rude 
health until about a year ago, when very unaccount- 
ably her mind began to give way. She had no delu- 
sions Whatever, but she became very melancholy, and 
soon developed suicidal mania, For this she had to be 
watched night and day by the different members of her 
family, and the health of the father and mother had 
broken down under the strain. She bas never hada 
disappointment in love; nor has she ever practiced 
self‘abuse. I learned that she suffered from dysmen- 
orrheea, although her catamenia were scant, and that 
she had more or less backache. Her bowels were cos- 
tive, and when opened gave her much pain; her sleep 
was very poor. The womb gave a measurement of 
three inches, and it was retroverted. Both ovaries 
were prolapsed. Each one seemed harder and rougher 
than natural, and the left one had a little boss on its 
surface as large as a grain of corn. This I took to be 
a small cyst. 

I gave her various nervines without any benefit. 
whatever, and at the same time tried to replace the 
procident organs. After several failures I finally sue- 
ceeded in so modifying a Hodge pessary as to keep up 
both the womb and the ovaries. A complete change 
at once took place. She lost her melancholy and her 
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A suicidal mania, her sleep and appetite returned to her, 
i) and she became well. Once in a while the left ovary 
ii slips down behind the pessary and gets pinched by it. 
if} Her old symptoms then at once begin to return. At 
1 first she used on these occasions to come to me to have 
the ovary replaced, but I taught her the knee-breast 
! posture, and this generally succeeds. Now, I am so 
sure, and she and her family are so sure, that the ova- 
ft ries are at the root of all her mental trouble, that were 
I not able to keep them up she would demand their 
' removal, and I would perform the operation with the 
fullest confidence of its success, 

; In conclusion, let me make a few remarks about the 
| mode of performing odphorectomy. Until very re- 
i cently I have warmly advocated the removal of the 
i] ovaries by the vaginal incision, and, indeed, I would 
now perform the operation in that way were the ova- 
Ai ries so low down in Douglass’ pouch as to be readily 
felt through the walls of the vagina. But the dangers 
and difficulties of such an operation, when the ovaries 
are high up, more than counterbalance its advantages. 
Twice have I failed to remove them per vaginam, and 
had to resort to the abdominal incision; and once, from 
the return of menstruation, I think that some ovarian 
tissue was left behind. For these reasons, and also 
because I have found so little inflammatory reaction 
following the larger operation of ovariotomy, I shall 
in future perform odphorectomy by the supra-pubic 
incision, unless the ovaries are low down. 
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On the 2d day of July, 1881, the American people 
were startled by the announcement that the President 
of the United States had been shot while entering a 
‘ailway station in Washington, in company with Mr, 
Blaine, the Secretary of State. The eminent character 
of the illustrious victim of this assassination, the pub- 
licity of the spot where it was effected, and the pro- 
longed suffering endured by him during a period of 
eighty days, have given to the transaction a more than 
national interest. During all these days of lingering 
pain and Spartan endurance, the sympathies of the entire 
world were extended to General Garfield; daily bulle- 
tins were issued conveying to all foreign countries the rise 
and fall in the prospects of the distinguished sufferer, 
bringing back in return words of hope and tender sug- 
gestions of all kinds relating to methods of treatment. 
At last, when the lamp of life which had been long 
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ia iy flickering in uncertainty and doubt expired, an univer- 
ah sal outburst of grief went up from the whole civilized 
| ih world, and words of condolence and tender messages of 
WOH AU love and sympathy for the widow and aged mother 
| RA were mingled with the more formal phrases of ofticial 
international communication. 
i 
In the presence of such an event and the horror in- 


spired by it, the trial of his assassin will doubtless, 
and deservedly, be ranked among the causes célébre 
AE of American jurisprudence, and of modern times. 
| } Under our form of government a crime of this nature 

still continues to be so phenomenal in its character as 
ie to excite speculation to the highest degree when search- 
¥ ing for some possible and adequate motive. But, in 
By any event, it is not necessary to refer it to a question 
of office and the methods resorted to for obtaining 
office, when a sufficient reason can be found in that 
depravity of the human heart which knows neither 
nationality nor clime, but is everywhere the same when- 
ever man yields to his baser passions. That which in 
our view fixes the most memorable character of this 
event, is its psychological aspect, and the contributions 
it will make to the literature and jurisprudence of 
insanity, together with the close connection it reveals 
between a true, unsentimental science and the law and 
good order of society. 

It is not to be denied or disguised that a growing 
tendency has existed in our day to contract the limits 
of human responsibility. A whole school has risen up, 
whose aim would seem to be to reduce all the phenom- 
ena of voluntary and mental action to problems within 
the domain of physical law and natural processes. 
These persons attempt to account for human action on 
such principles, as often amount to a mere straining of 
the facts of heredity and evolution with the result of 
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reaching the most unwarrantable inferences. In like 
manner they seek to enlarge the borders of insanity and 
irresponsibility far beyond the lines justified by such 
a positive disease, in such wise, as to include not only 
all the idiosyncrasies and eccentricities of sentimental, 
exalted, fanatical or visionary characters in society, but 
also all instances of mis-education and perverted moral 
sense, especially when, by a long course of unbridled 
sensuality and selfishness, they have developed into 
criminal life Thoughtful .men and guardians of 
the welfare of society have long seen this tend- 
ency with. some degree of alarm, for they see the 
use made of it to screen the guilty from punishment 
for the most atrocious crimes, and the comforting 
conviction that seems to have settled upon the 
mind of the criminal classes, akin to that convenient 
and hazy uncertainty that has pervaded the questions 
of another world, that the resources of defense and the 
chances of escape on a trial for murder are almost 
indefinitely multiplied. 

It is high time, therefore, for medical science to de- 
clare whether she is willing to be dragged beyond her 
legitimate sphere, and to become the mercenary abettor 
of the criminal and revolutionary elements of society. 
The very definition of science implies that her conclu- 
sions are based on ascertained facts properly correlated 
and duly formulated under the reign of natural law. 
If, in the region of man’s moral activity, when associated 
with the real though inexplicable ideas of spontane- 
ity and responsibility, she is not yet able to speak 
distinctly and with authority, she should refuse to 
identify herself with any mere theories or speculations 
that have for their basis only the feelings or imagina- 
tions of men, whether such feelings be connected with 
the religious, political or social round of ideas in which 
Vou, XXXVIIL—No. 
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each individual makes his little world. Where sci- 
ence can not speak definitely and with authority, it is 
her duty to be silent. It is not yet any shame for her 
to acknowledge that “there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in her philosophy.” 
The student of psychological science, while recognizing 


all this, is not to confound moral states and ideas of 
| Ff individuals, however they may seem to be at variance 
de with the common sense of mankind, with disease and 
hi the possible irresponsibility it may induce, The men- 
{ tal life and conduct developed under certain influences, 


surroundings and training may, in many iystances, in 
one sense, be denominated “ morbid,” but not properly 
so in a medical sense, nor in a sense suggesting irre- 
sponsibility before the law. Men must be held to 
responsibility for conduct resulting from voluntary 
| ‘e mental habit, and medical science can not offer herself 
iii as a protecting shield. That kind of “morbid” state, 
re at whether it develops in directions of unusual charity ; 
i fi F of extraordinary self-denying piety; of love of country 
WE which sacrifices all personal interests, or, on the other 

ti hand, develops in the individual, mainly in the direction 

} h of {the base and selfish characteristics of his nature, and 
finally obliterates all observable moral sense, and leads 
{| , him into enmity and antagonism with society and social 
, ri customs, and to indifference to the laws of the land, 
VRE! and then into criminal acts towards his fellow-man or 


| ave his country—is not insanity in any sense. 

Hl i The only line that science can draw upon the defi- 

i fi nite knowledge as yet acquired of the human consti- 

| id Hi tution is that which defines insanity to be a positive 
1 pathological state, a physical disease, which forms the ‘ 
| ; it, underlying basis and cause of all the complex mental — 

' ai phenomena by which chiefly its existence as disease is 

Vf i popularly recognized. The whole field within this line 
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may be clearly explored and mapped out. Within this 
houndary experts may speak intelligently and to the 
purpose; beyond it, they are only involved in hopeless 
uncertainty and metaphysics. 

The case under consideration has furnished opportu- 
nity for re-vindicating this definite position of the best 
authorities in the specialty, and for branding with their 
true character all those theories of moral disease in 
which the word can be used only in a figurative sense, 
and which have too often hitherto been employed to 
defeat the ends of justice, if not wholly to confuse and 
obliterate the necessary tests of moral responsibility. 
Medical science should refuse to extend the shield of 
disease over a life and actions in which a morally 
depraved will and character are alone concerned. The 
very term “moral insanity” is a solecism. ‘To make 
the word moral applicable at all, a man’s departure from 
right living must be voluntary: and if it refers to some 
supposed unsoundness of his moral nature, that is cer- 
tainly a distinction which is intangible to medical 
science, and implies a condition which is amenable only 
to a system of rewards and punishments. The princi- 
ples above laid down, we are convinced, are those that 
were chiefly enforced and illustrated in the large 
amount of expert testimony brought out in this trial. 

Of course, it would be impossible in a single brief 
article to go over the whole voluminous mass of pro- 
ceedings, the minutes of the trial alone extending to 
over 2,000 pages octavo; nor will it be possible to do 
justice to the testimony of each and every expert sum- 
moned in the case to resolve the question of insanity; and 
we are glad to say that the remarkable unanimity and 
consistency of this testimony as a whole renders such 
a course unnecessary. Our purpose is rather to col- 
lect such particulars of the whole record as are 
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each individual makes his little world. Where sci- 
ence can not speak definitely and with authority, it is 
her duty to be silent. It is not yet any shame for her 
to acknowledge that “there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in her philosophy.” 
The student of psychological science, while recognizing 
all this, is not to confound moral states and ideas of 
individuals, however they may seem to be at variance 
with the common sense of mankind, with disease and 
the possible irresponsibility it may induce. The men- 
tal life and conduct developed under certain influences, 
surroundings and training may, in many instances, in 
one sense, be denominated “morbid,” but not properly 
so in a medical sense, nor in a sense suggesting irre- 
sponsibility before the law. Men must be held to 
responsibility for conduct resulting from voluntary 
mental habit, and medical science can not offer herself 
as a protecting shield. That kind of “morbid” state, 
whether it develops in directions of unusual charity ; 
of extraordinary self-denying piety; of love of country 
which sacrifices all personal interests, or, on the other 
hand, develops in the individual, mainly in the direction 
of {the base and selfish characteristics of his nature, and 
finally obliterates all observable moral sense, and leads 
him into enmity and antagonism with society and social 
customs, and to indifference to the laws of the land, 
and then into criminal acts towards his fellow-man or 
his country—is not insanity in any sense. 

The only line that science can draw upon the defi- 
nite knowledge as yet acquired of the human consti- 
tution is that which defines insanity to be a positive 
pathological state, a physical disease, which forms the 
underlying basis and cause of all the complex mental 
phenomena by which chiefly its existence as disease is 
popularly recognized. The whole field within this line 
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may be clearly explored and mapped out. Within this 
boundary experts may speak intelligently and to the 
purpose; beyond it, they are only involved in hopeless 
uncertainty and metaphysics. 

The case under consideration has furnished opportu- 
nity for re-vindicating this definite position of the best 
authorities in the specialty, and for branding with their 
true character all those theories of moral disease in 
which the word can be used only in a figurative sense, 
and which have too often hitherto been employed to 
defeat the ends of justice, if not wholly to confuse and 
obliterate the necessary tests of moral responsibility. 
Medical science should refuse to extend the shield of 
disease over a life and actions in which a morally 
depraved will and character are alone concerned. The 
very term “moral insanity” is a solecism. To make 
the word moral applicable at all, a man’s departure from 
right living must be voluntary: and if it refers to some 
supposed unsoundness of his moral nature, that is cer- 
tainly a distinction which is intangible to medical 
science, and implies a condition which is amenable only 
to a system of rewards and punishments. The princi- 
ples above laid down, we are convinced, are those that 
were chiefly enforced and illustrated in the large 
amount of expert testimony brought out in this trial. 

Of course, it would be impossible in a single brief 
article to go over the whole voluminous mass of pro- 
ceedings, the minutes of the trial alone extending to 
over 2,000 pages octavo; nor will it be possible to do 
justice to the testimony of each and every expert sum- 
moned in the case to resolve the question of insanity; and 
we are glad to say that the remarkable unanimity and 
consistency of this testimony as a whole renders such 
a course unnecessary. Our purpose is rather to col- 
lect such particulars of the whole record as are 
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sufficient to determine the single question of insanity, 
which, in the nature of the case furnished the only color- 
able plea for the defense, and to give a brief analysis of 
some of the principal portions of the expert testimony. 

As to the main issue, the question of moral respons- 
ibility, depending on the fact of sanity or insanity, it 
would hardly be necessary to take more than the record 
of the prisoner’s life, as given by his counsel in the 
opening for the defense, though many of the statements 
were not sustained by proof, and others were materially 
modified by the subsequent testimony. The question, 
as stated by the counsel for defense, in regard to the 
prisoner’s condition of mind was, whether he was “a ra- 
tional, accountable being ” at the time of committing the 
act for which he was on trial; and in determining that 
question, his previous life, actions and character were a 
legitimate subject of inquiry, as a means of arriving at 
his mental status at this crisis. It is conceded that some 
recent judicial decisions on this subject have set up a 
criterion somewhat at variance with that of the old law 
which recognized a knowledge of right and wrong as the 
test of moral responsibility, and have substituted for that 
an ability to exercise the power of self-control; in like 
manner that insanity may co-exist with a clear percep- 
tion of the difference between right and wrong, even as 
applied to the acts of an insane person in themselves, 
and yet be manifested by an entire loss of self-control, by 
an irresistible, uncontrollable impulse or the paroxysmal 
access of an overpowering delusion or maniacal attack. 
The attempt in this case was to establish the position 
that the criminality of the accused depends on the 
question whether the act was the result of an “insane” 
or “deranged” or “unsound” mind, (see pp. 278-9 of 
minutes). This, it must be allowed, showed some in- 
genuity in minimising the express terms of legal au- 
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thorities, and straining the facts of the case to bring 
them within the required definition. To supply the 
connecting link it was necessary to set up the theory 
(not pretended or heard of in any quarter Jefore the 
commission of the deed) of a Divine “inspiration” or 
mission to “remove the President,” which was repre- 
sented to have exerted upon the accused an irresistible 
impulse, or, as he termed it, a “grinding pressure.” 

Of course this theory must be brought to the test of 
actual facts and experience, for which the prisoner's 
own carver may be said to be quite sufficient of itself. 
Only in passing it may be fairly observed that it is 
difficult to see how such a defense might not be raised 
in the case of almost any homicide, especially if it is 
allowed to rest principally on the sole, repeated and 
persistent asseverations of the prisoner himself. 

Many of the features of the personal history of Gui- 
teau will be recognized as by no means uncommon or 
incredible in our days, under the system of extreme 
liberty, not to say license, both of opinions and conduct 
allowed by the institutions of modern civilization; and 
the free play given to almost every possible form of 
education and belief to try their experiments in the form- 
ation of individual character. In an age when almost 
all authority is disregarded as to religious belief and 
social conduct, it is not extraordinary to find even the 
most destructive principles as well as the most trans- 
parent impostures brought under the cloak of religion, 
until society is almost foreed to inquire how far the 
’ are to be respected when the 
good orcer and peace of the State begin to be im- 
perilled. Out of this legal forbearance has sprung that 
great plague-spot of our American civilization, Mor- 
monism, not to refer to the constant strain upon the 
sanctions of family life showing itself in the discredit- 
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sufficient to determine the single question of insanity, 
which, in the nature of the case furnished the only color- 
able plea for the defense, and to give a brief analysis of 
some of the principal portions of the expert testimony. 

As to the main issue, the question of moral respons- 
ibility, depending on the fact of sanity or insanity, it 
would hardly be necessary to take more than the record 
of the prisoner’s life, as given by his counsel in the 
opening for the defense, though many of the statements 
were not sustained by proof, and others were materially 
modified by the subsequent testimony. The question, 
as stated by the counsel for defense, in regard to the 
prisoner’s condition of mind was, whether he was “a ra- 
tional, accountable being ” at the time of committing the 
act for which he was on trial; and in determining that 
question, his previous life, actions and character were a 
legitimate subject of inquiry, as a means of arriving at 
his mental status at this crisis. It is conceded that some 
recent judicial decisions on this subject have set up a 
criterion somewhat at variance with that of the old law 
which recognized a knowledge of right and wrong as the 
test of moral responsibility, and have substituted for that 
an ability to exercise the power of self-control; in like 
manner that insanity may co-exist with a clear percep- 
tion of the difference between right and wrong, even as 
applied to the acts of an insane person in themselves, 
and yet be manifested by an entire loss of self-control, by 
an irresistible, uncontrollable impulse or the paroxysmal 
access of an overpowering delusion or maniacal attack. 
The attempt in this case was to establish the position 
that the criminality of the accused depends on the 
question whether the act was the result of an “insane” 
or “deranged” or “unsound” mind, (see pp. 278-9 of 
minutes). This, it must be allowed, showed some in- 
genuity in minimising the express terms of legal au- 
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thorities, and straining the facts of the case to bring 
them within the required definition. To supply the 
connecting link it was necessary to set up the theory 
(not pretended or heard of in any quarter before the 
commission of the deed) ofa Divine “inspiration” or 
mission to “remove the President,” which was repre- 
sented to have exerted upon the accused an irresistible 
impulse, or, as he termed it, a “grinding pressure.” 

Of course this theory must be brought to the test of 
actual facts and experience, for which the prisoner’s 
own career may be said to be quite sufficient of itself. 
Only in passing it may be fairly observed that it is 
difficult to see how such a defense might not be raised 
in the case of almost any homicide, especially if it is 
allowed to rest principally on the sole, repeated and 
persistent asseverations of the prisoner himself. 

Many of the features of the personal history of Gui- 
teau will be recognized as by no means uncommon or 
incredible in our days, under the system of extreme 
liberty, not to say license, both of opinions and conduct 
allowed by the institutions of modern civilization; and 
the free play given to almost every possible form of 
education and belief to try their experiments in the form- 
ation of individual character. In an age when almost 
all authority is disregarded as to religious belief and 
social conduct, it is not extraordinary to find even the 
most destructive principles as well as the most trans- 
parent impostures brought under the cloak of religion, 
until society is almost forced to inquire how far the 
“rights of conscience” are to be respected when the 
good order and peace of the State begin to be im- 
perilled. Out of this legal forbearance has sprung that 
great plague-spot of our American civilization, Mor- 
monism, not to refer to the constant strain upon the 
sanctions of family life showing itself in the diseredit- 
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able looseness of the divorce legislation of many of our 
States. 

The prisoner, Charles Juiius Guiteau, it appears, was 
born in Freeport, Ill., in September, 1841, his mother 
being in ill-health at the time, and dying before this 
child had reached the age of seven years. His father, 
Luther W. Guiteau, was a man of good standing among 
his neighbors, had held several municipal and county 
offices, and for more than ten years preceding his death 
in 1880, was cashier of a bank in the place of his resi- 
dence. His official duties were always performed with 
fidelity and promptness, and his private character was 
one of strict sobriety and integrity. From the testi- 
mony he appears to have espoused with great ardor 
and earnestness the religious ideas of a body called the 
“Oneida Community,” which he imbibed from reading 
their publications, and was in the habit of discussing 
them in a circle of his friends. Among these ideas 
was one of a certain personal union with the Redeemer 
of mankind, which would give to his prayers and utter- 
ances a potency greater than that of physicians to ward 
off disease and death, so as to prolong human life (if 
the conditions were right) into an “earthly immortal- 
ity.” Whatever his theory may have been, he em- 
ployed physicians himself and made his will months 
before his death. There appears to have been some 
insanity in collateral branches of the family, but no re- 
sponsible witness was found to regard these facts as 
evidences of unsoundness of mind, or as affecting his 
character for an upright and competent business man. 
His son, John, testified that his father was not insane, 
and Mrs. Scoville, his sister, was silent on the subject. 
His son’s evidence was sustained by a number of rep- 
utable witnesses and the family physician. 
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The prisoner’s childhood presents no feature to dis- 
tinguish it from the average, unless it may be said that 
his good bodily health and exemption from special dis- 
eases were something more than usual among growing 
children, as is shown by the testimony of his sister who 
had the care of him. We are told only of a peculiar- 
ity in his early efforts to talk, substituting wrong words 
or letters for the right ones in one or two instances, 
which his father endeavored to correct by chastisement, 
but without immediate success, although the peculiarity 
seems to have afterwards disappeared. When he was 
twelve years old, his father took a second wife, after 
which he obtained some schooling partly at home and 
partly in Chicago and assisted his father, who appears to 
have had great influence over him, in his office as “clerk 
of the Cireuit Court.” It was about this time the father 
came under the influence of the publications of the 
Oneida Community, whose teachings he sought assidu- 
ously to impress upon the mind of his son, assuring 
him that the most certain way of saving his soul in the 
next world, would be for him (the young man) to 
enter and remain in that community for life. He could 
not enter himself, from the opposition of his family to 
the project. The young man, however, was “ deter- 
mined to get an education,” and with that view, by his 
father’s reluctant consent, taking some means left him 
from his grandfather’s estate, he went to Ann Arbor in 
1859, at the age of 18, to prepare for the University. 
Here he lived with a relative of his family; but the 
deficiencies in his previous training rendered his studies 
to keep up with his class specially severe. Added 
to this was the persistency of his father in sending 
him the publications of the Oneida Community, and 
writing him very earnest letters on the subject.* As 


* These were the “ Circular” and the “ Berean,” the doctrinal text-book. 
of this Society. 
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pele a natural consequence he began to get interested in 
! it, to keep late hours in study and reading; the result 
of all which was that in less than a year, through the 
| | agency of one of the members, whom he had previously 
| s met in Freeport, he found himself installed as a resident 

i i and member of the Community at Oneida, having with 
me ied his father’s consent contributed $1,000 from his grand- 


} father’s estate to the common fund. This step too was 
taken against the remonstrances of his sister, Mrs. Sco- 
1 ville, who visited him at Ann Arbor for the express 
purpose of dissuading him.  Ilis letters written at 
| | this period, (especially those dated Ann Arbor, Novem- 
tie a ber 6, 1859, and Oneida, February 24, 1861, pp. 316-7 
of minutes,) show that he tock this step con amore, and 
had become as fully persuaded and enthusiastic in his 


adoption of this peculiar creed as ever his father had 
i, been, declaring in the phrase he had so often heard. 
: repeated, that it was “the beginning of the Kingdom . 
of God on the Earth.” At Ann Arbor, he says, he was 
“home-sick and felt miserable and destitute,” and “soon 
found his heart turned to God for comfort,” and “ began 
to read with earnestness” the publications of the Com- 


| Hi munity referred to, “together with the Bible.” 

i Ve | This, occurring in his nineteenth year and at the most 

bs impressionable period of youth, was doubtless the 

Li turning point of his life. It showed itself in an awful 

perversion of intellectual activity and misdirected re- 

Hh ligious thought, which shattered to fragments all the 

} a moral sanctions of human law, and all the sacred in- 

| f stitutions of civil society, with all the guarantees of per- 

qe sonal accountability, and made him the sport of an 

| bby i; unbridled egotism by self-delusions, through a pretense 

a fi of individual union with the Divine will and Divine au- 

\ F thority. Pitiable as such moral perversion may be, it 

ba ty. is simply illogical to construct out of it any theory of 
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insanity or disease affecting the power of reason and 
self-control. 

There appears to have been associated with this re- 
ligious fanaticism, an inordinate vanity and egotism, 
which rendered him impatient of restraint, sensitive to 
criticism, averse to manual labor, and consumed him 
with a burning ambition to become one of the leading 
managers of affairs in the Community, and a thirst for 
notoriety which gave him an ersy pretext for claim- 
ing some great “mission” in the world. As all 
fanatics do, he claimed to have been led into the Com- 
munity by an irresistible Divine influence, to which 
he was obliged to yield, (see letter February 24, 
1861,) and it is remarkable how frequently this pre- 
text or notion is always resorted to in any sudden 
fancy or enterprise, however hopeless or extravagant, 
which his overweening self-conceit from time to time led 
him to undertake, in order to obtain the reputation or 
notoriety to which he deemed himself entitled. This 
was illustrated when, in 1865, he left the Community 
without changing his religious views, to establish, in 
New York, a great metropolitan organ of its doctrines, 
to be published daily and to be called the Vheocrat; 
which was to supplement all other similar literature, 
and identify religion with the daily transactions and life 
of the world, and to represent the principles and prac- 
tices of the Oneida Community as “the beginning of 
the Kingdom of God on Earth.” His natural and inev- 
itable failure did not seem to shake his convictions or 
his confidence in his own judgment. He could always 
find other reasons satisfactory to himself. But after 
returning to the Community for about a year, he 
finally left it clandestinely in the autumn of 1866, by 
the aid of his brother-in-law, Mr. Scoville, and went to 
New York, where, early in 1867, he succeeded in draw- 
ing out of the Community the sum he had invested. 
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Out of considerable correspondence that was brought 
out on the trial, there are several letters written by the 
prisoner during this period, which illustrate the condi- 
tion of his mind on religious and business matters for 
five or six years after he came of age, and exhibit, in a 
remarkable manner, the easy transition from an exalted 
emotional fanaticism, to utter demoralization of char- 
acter. The most striking of these letters are, first, the 
one to his brother-in-law, dated February 24, 1861, just 
after joining the Oneida Community, in which he de- 
scribes the manner how, and the convictions upon 
which he had been led to take that step. In this letter 
he says: “Our position as Bible Communists is far in 
advance of all human government, and we have de- 
clared our ¢ndependence from the laws and regulations 
of this government. We have little or no faith in the 
present existing government. * * * God is mani- 
festly leading us rapidly and vietoriously into a position 
at war with the kingdoms of this world, and at the 
same time those kingdoms are being dashed into pieces. 
We believe, therefore, that this association is the germ 
of the Kingdom of God.” He also claimed that in tak- 
ing this course he was yielding to an “irresistible 
power which he was not at liberty to disobey, on pain 
of ultimately losing his soul.” Here is something of 
that lawless spirit or principle which educated him to 
become an outlaw through life, as regards all existing 
human government and society. 

The next is one written to his father, from Hoboken, 
April 10, 1865, explaining that he had left the Com- 
munity, though still retaining its peculiar views, 
because ‘he could not subject himself to its Jabor regula- 
tions, and because he wished to start an organ of the 
same principles in New York in the shape of a great 
daily paper to be called the Zheocrat, which he did not 
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see any difficulty in sustaining, by “the same munifi- 
cence that has sustained the American Bible Society, 
erected magnificent churches, and kept tens of thou- 
sands of ministers in luxury,” “if it could be con- 
trolled.” Ir this letter occurs the passage, “ However 
presumptuous it may seem, I am_ nevertheless con- 
strained to confess the truth about myself. Therefore, 
I say boldly that I claim ¢nspiration. I claim that I 
am in the employ of Jesus Christ & Co., the very ablest 
and strongest firm in the universe, and that what I can 
do is limited only by their power and purpose. I have 
very little confidence in the flesh, but a vast deal in the 
power and purpose of God.” 

The next is a letter brought to light by the prosecu- 
tion (p. 681 of minutes), without date or address, but 
apparently written to the Oneida Community about 
the same time as the preceding one to his father, and 
largely a copy of the same, with some variations and 
additional matter. In this he uses the same expression 
about /aspiration, being in the employ, &c., and claims 
that he and Mr. Noyes are “ both driven by the same 
God;” where it is plain to see that he borrows the word 
“inspiration” from Mr. Noyes, the head of the Oneida 
Community, and means simply to assert an equality 
with him as to his authority to start a new enterprise. 
It appears there was some struggle before he was 
allowed to leave the. first time. Other members 
“labored” with him; he was refractory and _self-assert- 
ing, but on one occasion at least he appears to have 
made a confession in terms that were probably accepted 
by his associates, and among which were the follow- 
ing, “I see clearly that I have been the victim of a self- 
willed, self-conceited, fanatical spirit, and I hereby 
renounce my separation from it, and loyally yield my- 
self to be moulded by the Community spirit.” The 
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next significant letter is one written from Hoboken, 

* ih July 6, 1865, to the Community asking for re-admission, 
| ai! on the ground that the last three months had wrought 
| it a wonderful change in his ideas of establishing a great 
hi paper. Among other expressions are, “ Now.that Lam 
| | on the ground the vastness of the work begins to illu- 


minate my solar plevus, and even my audacity draws 

| | back.” “For two or three years previous to my 

Bui ii leaving the Community I was tormented with the con- 

ay viction that I had a great mission to perform, but now 
4 


I am satisfied that it was a devilish delusion that. tor- 
mented me.” Here it would seem that on thinking 
better of his controversy with Noyes about the labor 
question, when he wished to be taken in again he had 
no difficulty in recognizing h/s own audacity, and even 
branding his /nspérations, though accompanied at the 
time with a profusion of pious language and quotations ° 
from Scripture, as a “devilish delusion.” A curious 
mark of insincerity lies in the sentences that c/ose this 
letter, when one considers the object he had in view, 
reminding us of his notes to President Garfield: “I 
never appreciated Mr. Noyes so much as I do now. 
His long faithfulness to the truth is peculiarly touch- 
ing.” From a youth of twenty-four this is certainly 
remarkable, and quite a distance from imbecility. 

We next find him in New York again, having clan- 
destinely left the Community,in November, 1866, and 
in a letter of February 5, 1867, we find him declaring 
that he had changed his views in regard to the Com- 
munity, and had become, according to his own state- 
ment, a “member of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and of Mr. Beecher’s church.” He claims to have 
lived in the Oneida Community six years without hav- 
ing formed any bad habits, declares himself very happy 
but without regular employment. May 20th he writes 
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his sister, Mrs. Scoville, that he thinks of studying law, 
and did actually commence the study. In August follow- 
ing we find him in Chicago, where he remains to study 
law in Mr. Scoville’s office. In November of the same 
year we find him writing to his father that he intended 
to return to New York, with the object of connecting 
himself with the .Vew York Independent, hoping, 
through a friend, to obtain a situation on the paper. 
He says he had long fe/f that he had “a work to do” in 
connection with the religious press, He says, in this 
letter, “God has a work for every Christian man, and 
the best way for him to find out his work is to follow 
his deepest inspiration,” and adds that he never con- 
templated “settling down” as a practicing lawyer. 
This expression about /aspiration does not appear to 
imply anything direct or supernatural, or anything 
more than is implied in the ordinary language of Chris- 
tian people about divine guidance. He did not ob- 
tain any situation on the Jndependent nor on the 
Tribune. It appears that about this time he com- 
menced a su/ft against the Oneida Community for 
$5,000 damages, although he had previously settled 
with them and passed receipts for his investment there. 
He issued an Appeal denouncing the Community, and 
sent it to many editors and ministers. In a letter to 
his brother-in-law, January 25, 1868, from Brooklyn, he 
avers his wish to see the Community “wiped out,” and 
mentions this appeal which was issued anonymously. 
The suit he was obliged to drop for prudential reasons. 

After remaining in Breoklyn a few months, he re- 
turned to Chicago in April, 1868, where he entered 
the oftice of Reynolds & Phelps, and was admitted to 
the bar in the following August, and from that time he 
practiced law in Chicago till 1871, when he returned 
to New York. His business, both in Chicago and New 
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York, was principally collecting bad debts for mer- 
chants. He was married in Chicago, July 3, 1869, sepa- 
rated from his wife in 1873, and was divorced from her 
at his own procurement in 1874, it appearing from his 
own statement that he voluntarily committed the crime 
for which alone absolute divorce is allowed in the State 
of New York, and committed it for the purpose of 
securing such divorce. During the interval from 1871 
to 1875, he was arrested twice for debt and for fraudu- 
lent transactions as an attorney, once in Chicago, July, 
1873, and once in New York in January, 1875, when 
he was confined in “the Tombs” for over thirty days. In 
1874 he commenced a suit against the .Vew York 
ferald tor $100,000 damages for libel in having. re- 
ferred to some of his business transactions. Early in 
1875 he returned to Chicago to pursue law business, 
but in September following he undertook to canvas 
his friends and sundry capitalists for a project to buy 
out the Znter-Ocean tor $75,000, of which he proposed 
to be editor. He wrote to Mr. Bennett, proposing a 
plan for “duplicating” the //erald telegraphic dis- 
patches in Chicago, and offering to drop his pending 
suit, to all which he got no reply. His time was taken 
up for several months in this scheme, which was subse- 
' quently in substance carried out by other parties. 

In the spring of 1876, he went out to the country 
residence of Mr. Scoville, his brother-in-law, in Wauke- 
sha county, Wis., where he spent a few weeks, having 
become quite destitute. It was during this visit that 
an incident occurred upon which much stress is laid by 
the defense. It is claimed that shortly after coming in 
from working in a field on a hot day, he was asked by 
his sister, Mrs. Scoville, to split some wood in the shed. 
He took the wood out upon the drive-way near the 
house, complaining that it was too hot in the wood-shed. 
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His sister coming down shortly to meet a butcher’s cart 
directed him to take the wood out of the path and throw 
it upon the grass; and upon his not acting quickly 
enough, stooped down herself to take up the wood, 
whereupon, as she stated, he lifted his axe at her and 
held it for some moments over her head. She testi- 
fies that she was more frightened at his look than 
his act, and that although it had never occurred to her 
to think of him as insane before, she spoke to a lady in 
the house at the time about consulting a physician on 
the subject, and that the prisoner happening to over- 
hear it, became very violent and abusive, charging her 
with being the insane person. Scenes like this are not 
perhaps as infrequent as they should be in many 
households, and not uncommonly result in far more of 
actual violence. It appears also that a physician—a 
Dr. Rice, of Merton, Wis.,—was subsequently asked to 
examine him, and as he testified on the trial gave his 
opinion that the prisoner at that time was insane, 
basing his opinion upon a diagnosis of this kind: 
“Ist, a strong hereditary disposition; 2d, more or less 
congenital moral defect, or moral imbecility ; 3d, about 
the age of puberty an exaltation of his emotional 
nature, affecting mostly the emotions of pride and 
vanity.” He also stated that he was “unable to dis- 
cover any illusions, hallucinations or delusions,” or 
“very much disturbance of the intellectual or of the 
perceptional force.” In speaking of his emotional con- 
dition, he said he “thought he detected excessive 
egotism, and that he was also the subject of an intense 
pseudo-religious feeling,” which he explained thus, 
“because he was always talking about Christ and 
Christianity and religion, without, in my judgment, 
having become impressed with any of the principles of 
Christianity—any of the moral principles of Chris- 
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tianity.” Such a diagnosis of insanity, our readers 
must allow, would rather overtax the resources of any 
State to provide sufficient hospital accommodation for 
all that might be brought under it, to say nothing of 
the strain upon our judiciary system. Dr. Rice states 
he was proceeding to obtain the certificate of another 
physician according to law, when the subject of it, 
learning of this proceeding, “ran away or left the 
country.” The fact appears to be that he returned to 
Chicago with his brother-in-law to resume his business, 

Mrs. Scoville also testifies that during this visit, being 
afraid of a young dog that was in the house, he 
dropped it over the balusters of the staircase into the 
hall, breaking its leg. Moreover, that on being asked 
by her to go out and apply soap to the fruit trees in 
the orchard, he applied it to a row of hickory trees 
near the house instead; while the hired man declares 
that while helping him in the garden he would pull up 
more strawberry vines and turnips than he did of 
weeds, notwithstanding express remonstrances and in- 
structions. Whether this malingering was the result 
of disordered mind, or of a design not to be asked to 
work, is not perhaps a very difficult question to decide, 
and one that is by no means made more so by the fact 
that he pretended to be very busily studying the New 
Testament—“four books with flexible covers, with 
very large print.” 

The subsequent testimony showed another and differ- 
ent version of the story of the dog, while the prisoner 
himself persistently denies the fact of lifting the axe at 
his sister. The circumstance that he frequently went 
out with the ladies in boating excursions upon the lake 
and in drives about the neighborhood, greatly militates 
against any serious suspicions of insanity at the time. 
His experience at the Oneida Community too, we may be 
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sure, did not leave him ignorant of apple trees, vege- 
tables and small fruits. It is but proper to mention that 
his sister testifies that she preferred to have him come 
under the law of Illinois, which prescribes an investiga- 
tion before a jury on a question of insanity, but it does 
not appear that any steps were taken after the return to 
Chicago. In the winter of 1876-7 he took active part 
in the Moody and Sankey meetings in that city, served 
as an usher in them and spoke at prayer meetings. 
From hearing a sermon during these meetings he caught 
up the subject of the “second coming of Christ,” and 
spent the month of December getting up a lecture upon 
it, which he delivered in a Methodist church in Chicago, 
in January, 1877, to an audience of twenty-five or 
thirty persons, notwithstanding he had well advertised 
it in the city through newspapers and hand-bills, and it 
yielded him $1.80. The newspaper reports of the lee- 
ture put it in a somewhat ridiculous light, and led to 
some private altercation with reporters. In May he de- 
livered this same lecture again at Evanston, a suburb of 
Chicago, to a larger audience, and without charge. Dur- 
ing the summer he visited his sister again, and she testi- 
fied that he held somewhat excited arguments with her 
boarders on the subject of his lecture. From this time 
(the fall of 1877), according to his own testimony on the 
stand, he started out on a lecturing tour, first to Racine, 
then Milwaukee, Whitewater, Kalamazoo, Battle Creek, 
(where he -had no audience), Ann Arbor, where he had 
some five or six persons, including his aunt residing 
there, and leaving without paying his bills, walked out 
to Ypsilanti in the night, and took a midnight train 
to Detroit, where he lectured, but was immediately 
arrested by an officer from Ann Arbor for his board bill 
in that place. While being taken back, he made his 
escape from the train near Ypsilanti, walked back some 
Vou. XXXVIII—No. 
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tianity.” Such a diagnosis of insanity, our readers 
must allow, would rather overtax the resources of any 
State to provide sufficient hospital accommodation for 
all that might be brought under it, to say nothing of 
the strain upon our judiciary system. Dr. Rice states 
he was proceeding to obtain the certificate of another 
physician according to law, when the subject of it, 
learning of this proceeding, “ran away or left the 
country.” The fact appears to be that. he returned to 
Chicago with his brother-in-law to resume his business. 

Mrs. Scoville also testifies that during this visit, being 
afraid of a young dog that was in the house, he 
dropped it over the balusters of the staircase into the 
hall, breaking its leg. Moreover, that on being asked 
by her to go out and apply soap to the fruit trees in 
the orchard, he applied it to a row of hickory trees 
near the house instead; while the hired man declares 
that while helping him in the garden he would pull up 
more strawberry vines and turnips than he did of 
weeds, notwithstanding express remonstrances and in- 
structions. Whether this malingering was the result 
of disordered mind, or of a design not to be asked to 
work, is not perhaps a very difficult question to decide, 
and one that is by no means made more so by the fact 
that he pretended to be very busily studying the New 
Testament—‘four books with flexible covers, with 
very large print.” 

The subsequent testimony showed another and differ- 
ent version of the story of the dog, while the prisoner 
himself persistently denies the fact of lifting the axe at 
his sister. The circumstance that he frequently went 
out with the ladies in boating excursions upon the lake 
and in drives about the neighborhood, greatly militates 
against any serious suspicions of insanity at the time. 
His experience at the Oneida Community too, we may be 
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sure, did not leave him ignorant of apple trees, vege- 
tables and small fruits. It is but proper to mention that 
his sister testifies that she preferred to have him come 
under the law of [linois, which prescribes an investiga- 
tion before a jury on a question of insanity, but it does 
not appear that any steps were taken after the return to 
Chicago. In the winter of 1876-7 he took active part 
in the Moody and Sankey meetings in that city, served 
as an usher in them and spoke at prayer meetings. 
From hearing a sermon during these meetings he caught 
up the subject of the “second coming of Christ,” and 
spent the month of December getting up a lecture upon 
it, which he delivered in a Methodist church in Chicago, 
in January, 1877, to an audience of twenty-five or 
thirty persons, notwithstanding he had well advertised 
it in the city through newspapers and hand-bills, and it 
yielded him $1.80, The newspaper reports of the lee- 
ture put it in a somewhat ridiculous light, and led to 
some private altercation with reporters. In May he de- 
livered this same lecture again at Evanston, a suburb of 
Chicago, to a larger audience, and without charge. Dur- 
ing the summer he visited his sister again, and she testi- 
fied that he held somewhat excited arguments with her 
boarders on the subject of his lecture. From this time 
(the fall of 1877), according to his own testimony on the 
stand, he started out on a lecturing tour, first to Racine, 
then Milwaukee, Whitewater, Kalamazoo, Battle Creek, 
(where he -had no audience), Ann Arbor, where he had 
some five or six persons, including his aunt residing 
there, and leaving without paying his bills, walked out 
to Ypsilanti in the night, and took a midnight train 
to Detroit, where he lectured, but was immediately 
arrested by an ofticer from Ann Arbor for his board bill 
in that place. While being taken back, he made his 
escape from the train near Ypsilanti, walked back some 
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twenty miles to a junction and got on a train to Toledo, 
where he advertised to lecture on Sunday, but “no one 
came.” The same experience was repeated at Cleve- 
land; had a fair house at Buffalo and Rochester; few or 
none at Syracuse and Utica; several hundred at Albany; 
thus far he seems to have got along, as he claims, 
without paying his fare, but got “put off” twice be- 
tween Albany and New York. Next tried without 
success in Jersey City; got to Philadelphia after being 
put off at Newark and Elizabeth; after lecturing to a 
“small house” went on to Washington, after being put 
off at Baltimore. This was in October, 1877. At 
Washington he got his lecture printed, and sold several 
hundred copies and delivered it once. After six weeks 
he returned to New York and went about January 1, 
1878, to Boston, where he lectured in Wesleyan Hall, 
getting some notice from the newspapers. Thence he - 
tried Providence and Newport, whence he returned to 
New York. From here he tried to get to Newark on a 
Sunday afternoon, and the conductor refusing to pass 
him, ordered a brakeman to hand him over to a police- 
man at Newark. Guiteau instantly went to the plat- 
form and dropped himself off, getting considerably 
- bruised but not disabled. What accounts for this con- 
duct appears to have been his apprehension that he 
would be sent to prison or workhouse as a vagrant. 
Between this period and April 1st he revisited Boston to 
sell his printed lecture, and passed through Worcester, 
Springfield, Hartford and New Haven without succeed- 


} ing in lecturing, but selling what he could. From 
New York he went over to Newark and lectured to a 


fair house, but got no proceeds. Next he appears at 
i Bridgeport, where he wrote another lecture, a reply to 
Ingersoll, on “Hades and the Final Judgment.” In 
April he got his lectures reprinted in Philadelphia, and 
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started for home, stopping and selling his lectures at 
various places along the route, sometimes engaging in 
serious religious talk to cause people to buy. In this 
way he got back to his sister’s residence in Wisconsin 
about the middle of July, 1878, professing to be com- 
pletely disheartened. In August he opened a law office 
in Milwaukee, and here he wrote two more “lectures” 
on “Paul the Apostle,” and “Christianity Reviewed.” 
These lectures he tried to deliver with about his usual 
success during the fall of 1878, at Madison, Janesville, 
Baloit, Davenport and Dubuque. November Ist he re- 
opened his office in Milwaukee, but soon after he went 
to St. Louis, where he remained five or six weeks with- 
out any success. He then opened an office in Chicago, 
getting out his usual cards. About March 1, 1879, he 
took a soliciting agency for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Company in Chicago, in which he had a fair measure 
of success; as also in an agency for the Northwestern 
Company, which he held till August Ist of that year, 
when he left Chicago. In July he had all his lectures 
printed in one volume, which he entitled “ The Truth ; 
a Companion to the Bible” This he began to sell 
about the streets, and afterwards went on to New York 
stopping at most of the cities on the route to sell his 
book. On this trip he visited Chautauqua Lake and the 
Sunday School Convention held there, where he was 
quite successful in disposing of his book. About the 
middle of September in New York, at the rooms of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, he wrote a new 
lecture entitled, “Some reasons why two-thirds of the 
human race are going down to Perdition,” and went to 
Boston to deliver it, which he did September 24 in the 
Thomas Paine Hall. Several witnesses from Boston 
who heard it describe his manner as that of one angry 
or disgusted with his audience, which was composed 
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twenty miles to a junction and got on a train to Toledo, 
where he advertised to lecture on Sunday, but “no one 
came.” The same experience was repeated at Cleve- 
land; had a fair house at Buffalo and Rochester; few or 
none at Syracuse and Utica; several hundred at Albany ; 
thus far he seems to have got along, as he claims, 
without paying his fare, but got “put off” twice be- 
tween Albany and New York. Next tried without 
success in Jersey City; got to Philadelphia after being 
put off at Newark and Elizabeth; after lecturing to a 
“small house” went on to Washington, after being put 
off at Baltimore. This was in October, 1877. At 
Washington he got his lecture printed, and sold several 
hundred copies and delivered it once. After six weeks 
he returned to New York and went about January 1, 
1878, to Boston, where he lectured in Wesleyan Hall, 
getting some notice from the newspapers. Thence he 
tried Providence and Newport, whence he returned to 
New York. From here he tried to get to Newark on a 
Sunday afternoon, and the conductor refusing to pass 
him, ordered a brakeman to hand him over to a police. 
man at Newark. (Guiteau instantly went to the plat- 
form and dropped himself off, getting considerably 
- bruised but not disabled. What accounts for this con- 
duct appears to have been his apprehension that he 
would be sent to prison or workhouse as a vagrant. 
Between this period and April Ist he revisited Boston to 
sell his printed lecture, and passed through Worcester, 
Springfield, Hartford and New Haven without succeed- 
ing in lecturing, but selling what he could. From 
New York he went over to Newark and lectured to a 
fair house, but got no proceeds. Next he appears at 
Bridgeport, where he wrote another lecture, a reply to 
Ingersoll, on “Hades and the Final Judgment.” In 
April he got his lectures reprinted in Philadelphia, and 
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started for home, stopping and selling his lectures at 
various places along the route, sometimes engaging in 
serious religious talk to cause people to buy. In this 
way he got back to his sister’s residence in Wisconsin 
about the middle of July, 1878, professing to be com- 
pletely disheartened. In August he opened a law office 
in Milwaukee, and here he wrote two more “lectures” 
on “Paul the Apostle,” and “Christianity Reviewed.” 
These lectures he tried to deliver with about his usual 
success during the fall of 1878, at Madison, Janesville, 
Baloit, Davenport and Dubuque. November Ist he re- 
opened his oftice in Milwaukee, but soon after he went 
to St. Louis, where he remained five or six weeks with- 
out any success. He then opened an office in Chicago, 
getting out his usual cards. About March 1, 1879, he 
took a soliciting agency for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Company in Chicago, in which he had a fair measure 
of success; as also in an ageney for the Northwestern 
Company, which he held till August Ist of that year, 
when he left Chicago. In July he had all his lectures 
printed in one volume, which he entitled “ The Truth; 
a Companion to the Bible.” This he began to sell 
about the streets, and afterwards went on to New York 
stopping at most of the cities on the route to sell his 
book. On this trip he visited Chautauqua Lake and the 
Sunday School Convention held there, where he was 
quite successful in disposing of his book. About the 
middle of September in New York, at the rooms of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, he wrote a new 
lecture entitled, “Some reasons why two-thirds of the 
human race are going down to Perdition,” and went to 
Boston to deliver it, which he did September 24 in the 
Thomas Paine Hall. Several witnesses from Boston 
who heard it describe his manner as that of one angry 
or disgusted with his audience, which was composed 
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chiefly of Free-Thinkers, or “Liberals” so-called, who 
manifested some signs of displeasure or disagreement — 
with the lecture, it not being given connectedly, and 
going counter to their ideas. They state that he read 
only snatches here and there without always finishing 
the sentence, and suddenly, after a short period, taking 
his seat among the audience, but leaving the hall when 
one of the audience began to ask questions and make 
remarks as to the purport of the lecture. Some of 
them also swear that their impression was that they 
considered him insane. About this time he got out a 
revised edition of his book, and showed much shrewd- 
ness in selecting the newspapers throughout the coun- 
try to advertise it in. During the winter of 1879-1880, 
he remained in Boston, trying to do something in life 
insurance, without much success, During all this 
period he was wandering about the country as an 
itinerant lecturer, collector of bills for small claims, 
insurance agent, etc., at the same time peddling his 
pamphlets. He boasted that he was able to wear good 
clothes, get the best living, and get generally in with 


_ the best class of people. 


In June, 1880, he went to New York, as he says, to 
take part in the campaign for the election of General 
Garfield, then just nominated by the Chicago convention. 
He had prepared a speech in favor of General Grant, 
which he had to modify after the action of the Chi- 
cago convention, to fit the new nomination. He 
seems to have tried to bring himself into the notice 
of the principal leaders of the political campaign, 
without much success, further than to receive civil 
treatment upon casual contact. He distributed printed 
copies of this speech, entitled, “Garfield against Han- 
cock,” to many of the principal editors and public men ; 
attempted to deliver it in Saratoga and Poughkeepsie, 
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but was not assigned by the campaign committee to 
speak at any point except once at a colored meeting in 
New York. The reason of this course, he says, was that 
the committee desired “only speakers who had a na- 
tional reputation.” Such was his occupation, hanging 
about the headquarters of the Republican Committee 
till atter the election in November. After the Indiana 
election, in October, he says he wrote to General Gar- 
field, at Mentor, Ohio, sending him his speech, and sug- 
vesting that he would like the appointment to the 
Austrian Mission. 

November 11th he wrote a letter to Mr. Evarts, 
Secretary of State, asking whether all foreign min- 
isters appointed by President Hayes would not. re- 
tire on March 4th. In January following he wrote 
General Garfield a second time in regard to the 
Austrian Mission. March 5, 1881, he went to Wash- 
ington, and on the 1ith wrote to Mr. Blaine, the new 
Secretary of State, informing him of what he had _pre- 
viously written to General Garfield, supposing his appli- 
cation for the Austrian Mission had been filed, but that 
he would now prefer to be appointed Consul-General to 
Paris instead; that he had spoken to the President, 
who referred him to Mr. Blaine for his “endorsement.” 
He enclosed a copy of his speech, claiming that its lead- 
ing idea was the cause of Mr. Garfield’s election, &e. 
He had given it to the President in person a few days 
before. The speech itself bears no marks of anything 
very peculiar, It was thus characterized by the testi- 
mony of George C. Gorham, an editor called by the 
defense: “It is a pretty good condensed statement of 
the whole situation, as viewed by a good many people. 
It is neither remarkable on the one hand nor ridiculous 
on the other,” and upon his answer the prisoner made 


this comment: “That is all I claimed for it at the 
time.” 
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Then follows a succession of notes and visits to the 
President and Mr. Blaine, alternately, until, on the 14th 
of May, Mr. Blaine peremptorily told him never to 
speak to him again on the subject of the Paris consul- 
ship. April 29 he wrote the President, suggesting the 
withdrawal of Mr. Robertson’s nomination as Collector 
of New York, and deprecating any collision with the 
New York senators; and on the 10th of May he wrote 
the President, making suggestions how to “run the 
Presidency,” so as to secure a second nomination in 
1884, as against Mr. Blaine and General Grant, putting 
ina P. 8. about the “ Paris Consulship.” On the 16th 
he writes again, informing the President of Mr. Blaine’s 
rebuff to him, asking him to recall Mr. Walker (the 
Consul at Paris) for him, and declaring his wish to 
work for President Garfield in 1884. After having 
called at the White House and having been told on the 
18th of May that the President “could not see him 
to-day,” and having written without getting an answer 
to his note, he sent the President this final letter: 


PRIVATE.” 


“General GarFiELD:—I have been trying to be your friend; I 
don’t know whether you appreciate it or not, but I am moved to 
call your attention to the remarkable letter from Mr, Blaine, which 
I have just noticed. 

“ According to Mr. Farwell, of Chicago, Blaine is a ‘ vindictive 
politician,’ and ‘an evil genius, and you will ‘have no peace till 
you get rid of him.’ 

“'This*letter shows Mr. Blaine is a wicked man, and you ought 
to demand his immediate resignation; otherwise you and the re- 
publican party will come to grief. I will see you in the morning, 
if I can, and talk with you. 

Very respectfully, 
May 23. CHARLES GUITEAU.” 
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One thing is very noticeable in all these notes and 
correspondence with Government departments. If we 
allow for the great familiarity and the tone of inti- 
mate acquaintance which he appears to have assumed 
with most of the principal public men during and 
after the political campaign, we can not but be struck 
with the shrewd and practical business character of 
these letters. Nothing of his religious pretentions ap- 
pears in his communications with men—nothing but a 
subtle kind of flattery which shows a keen eye to the 
main chance. Thus, in a note of May 13th, to the 
President, he “hopes Mrs. Garfield is better.” He 
mentions the “note he had sent about ’84,” (telling 
him that if he would “work his position for all it’s 
worth,” he could “be nominated and elected in ’84,”) 
and then says, “this idea about ’84 flashed through me 
like an inspiration, and [ believe it will come true.” 
He then tells the President that his nomination and 
election was a Providence; that if Hancock had kept 
silent on the tariff, he would probably have been 
elected, “notwithstanding Grant and Conkling and the 
treachery of Kelly.” He tells him to make the best of 
his election. “With two terms in the White House 
and a trip around the globe, you can go into history 
bythe side of General Grant.”(!) Zhen follows the 
sentence that closes the letter—the real axe to grind— 
the objective point—* May I tell Mr. Blaine to prepare 
the order for my appointment to the Paris Consulship, 
vice George Walker, recalled ?” 

From one point of view this looks like juvenile and 
inexperienced notions of polities; but, on the other 
hand, what it most resembles and what it probably 
really was, is unbounded cheek and audacity. He 
once before, in a letter to the Oneida Community, re- 
ferred to his own audacity, and he seems to have be- 
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Then follows a succession of notes and visits to the 
President and Mr. Blaine, alternately, until, on the 14th 
of May, Mr. Blaine peremptorily told him never to 
speak to him again on the subject of the Paris consul- 
ship. April 29 he wrote the President, suggesting the 
withdrawal of Mr. Robertson’s nomination as Collector 
of New York, and deprecating any collision with the 
New York senators; and on the 10th of May he wrote 
the President, making suggestions how to “run the 
Presidency,” so as to secure a second nomination in 
1884, as against Mr. Blaine and General Grant, putting 
ina P.S. about the “ Paris Consulship.” On the 16th 
he writes again, informing the President of Mr. Blaine’s 
rebuff to him, asking him to recall Mr. Walker (the 
Consul at Paris) for him, and declaring his wish to 
work for President Garfield in 1884. After having 
called at the White House and having been told on the 
18th of May that the President “could not see him 
to-day,” and having written without getting an answer 
to his note, he sent the President this final letter: 


[“ PRIVATE.” | 


“General GaRFIELD:—I have been trying to be your friend; I 
don’t know whether you appreciate it or not, but I am moved to 
call your attention to the remarkable letter from Mr. Blaine, which 
I have just noticed. 

* According to Mr. Farwell, of Chicago, Blaine is a ‘ vindictive 
politician,’ and ‘an evil genius, and you will ‘have no peace till 
you get rid of him.’ 

“This letter shows Mr. Blaine is a wicked man, and you ought 
to demand his émmediate resignation; otherwise you and the re- 
publican party will come to grief. 1 will see you in the morning, 
if I can, and talk with you. 


Very respectfully, 
May 23. CHARLES GUITEAU.” 
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One thing is very noticeable in all these notes and 
correspondence with Government departments. If we 
allow for the great familiarity and the tone of inti- 
mate acquaintance which he appears to have assumed 
with most of the principal public men during and 
after the political campaign, we can not but be struck 
with the shrewd and practical business character of 
these letters. Nothing of his religious pretentions ap- 
pears in his communications with men—nothing but a 
subtle kind of flattery which shows a keen eye to the 
main chance. Thus, in a note of May 13th, to the 
President, he “hopes Mrs. Garfield is better.” He 
mentions the “note he had sent about ’84,” (telling 
him that if he would “work his position for all it’s 
worth,” he could “be nominated and elected in ’84,”) 
and then says, “this idea about ’84 flashed through me 
like an inspiration, and [ believe it will come true.” 
He then tells the President that his nomination and 
election was a Providence; that if Hancock had kept 
silent on the tariff, he would probably have been 
elected, “notwithstanding Grant and Conkling and the 
treachery of Kelly.” He tells him to make the best of 
his election. “With two terms in the White House 
and a trip around the globe, you can go into history 
bythe side of General Grant.”(!) Zhen follows the 
sentence that closes the letter—the real axe to grind— 
the objective point—* May I tell Mr. Blaine to prepare 
the order for my appointment to the Paris Consulship, 
vice George Walker, recalled ?” “<q,” 

From one point of view this looks like juvenile and 
inexperienced notions of politics; but, on the other 
hand, what it most resembles and what it probably 
really was, is unbounded cheek and audacity. He 
once before, in a letter to the Oneida Community, re- 
ferred to his own audacity, and he seems to have be- 
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lieved it a means of success. But that which lay 
under it and bolstered it up, was a phenomenai self- 
conceit and vanity, characteristic of his whole life. 

Now, it seems most natural to suppose that down to 
his actual rebuff by Mr. Blaine, he was unaware of 
the real estimate put upon him by the gentlemen with 
whom he was dealing. He probably thought he was 
taken and politely allowed to be all he claimed and 
pretended. As was natural, he was thanked and com- 
plimented for the single speech which he had sent to 
every one to whom he submitted his claims. It is in 
the evidence with what contempt he treated the sug- 
gestion made by a friend—to be content with a minor 
office in one of the departments. When, therefore, he 
received that peremptory charge from Mr, Blaine never 
again to speak of that office the application for which 
he supposed was “on file” and had been discussed, and 
when he found himself day after day repulsed at the 
White House, it is reasonable to suppose that it came 
as a sudden revelation of his utter insignificance and 
nothingness in the estimation of those he had presumed 
to regard as his special political friends. The great and 
sudden revulsion of feeling may have created in his mind 
some fixed and deep purpose of revenge, the effect, not 
more of disappointment as to obtaining the office, than 
of mortified personal pride and a fatally wounded 
vanity, which might have taken the form of some such 
unexpected thought as “they shall hear from me yet— 
Pll make the whele country ring with my name.” 

The prisoner himself testifies that the idea of “ re- 
moving” the President came to him about the middle 
of May—the time of the resignation of the Senators 
from New York; and it is further in evidence that the 
idea came into his mind the very night of the 18th of 
May, when the President rebutied him, and when there 
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was considerable excitement over the political situa- 
tion; but that his mind was not fully “made up” until 
about the first of June, after which he purchased his 
pistol and watched his opportunities. He followed 
the President on some occasions in the street, went to 
a church where the President worshipped and examined 
the window near which he sat; found an opportunity 
on the 18th, as the President was leaving for Long 
Branch, but refrained on account of the presence of 
Mrs. Gartield and her feeble condition. 

In an “address to the American people,” written on 
June 16, for use after the assassination, and found with 
the papers he left at the railroad station on that occa- 
sion, he declares: “ 7 conceived the idea of removing 
the President four weeks ago; not a soul knew my 
purpose.” 


Wasuincton, June 16, 1881. 
To the American People: 


I conceived the idea of removing the President four weeks ago. 
Not a soul knew of my purpose. I conceived the idea myself and 
kept it to myself. 1 read the newspapers carefully, for and against 
the administration, and gradually the conviction settled on me that 
the President’s removal was a political necessity, because he 
proved a traitor to the men that made him, and thereby imperiled 
the life of the Republic. At the late Presidential election the 
Republican party carried every Northern State. To-day, owing to 
the misconduct of the President and his Secretary of State, they 
could hardly carry ten Northern States. They certainly could not 
carry New York, and that is the pivotal State. 

Ingratitude is the basest of crimes. That the President, under 
the manipulation of his Secretary of State, has been guilty of the 
basest ingratitude to the Stalwarts, admits of no denial. The ex- 
pressed purpose of the President has been to crush General Grant 
and Senator Conkling, and thereby open the way for his renomina- 
tion in 1884. In the President’s madness he has wrecked the once 
grand old Republican party, and for this he dies. 

The men that saved the Republic must govern it, and not the 
men who sought its life. 
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T had no ill-will to the President. 

This is not murder, It is a political necessity. It will make my 
friend Arthur, President, and save the Republic. I have sacrificed 
only one. I shot the President as I would a rebel, if I saw him 
pulling down the American flag. I leave my justification to God 
and the American people. 

I expect President Arthur and Senator Conkling will give the 
nation the finest administration it has ever had, They are honest 
and have plenty of brains and experience. 

CHARLES GUITEAU. 


This throws light on the final letter to the President, 
written by him May 23d. “It will be observed that in 
this communication he sets forth fully the reasons and 
motives governing him in the act. There is no refer- 
ence to his so-called inspiration, to any Divine mission, 
to any direction, command or pressure of the Deity, 
which on his trial he so persistently reiterated. If he 
had been an insane man, under the insane delusion that / 
he was impelled to kill the President by Divine com- 
mand or pressure or influence, it would have been 
stated here if in any place. After this it is perhaps 
necessary to say no more than that he found means to 
accomplish his dreadful purpose in a way sufficiently 
known to the world, with circumstances that show all 
the deliberate preparations and precautions requisite to 
shield his own person from immediate violence. 

A bundle of papers was left at a news stand in the 
railroad station, just before he committed the deed, 
which contained the above address and several mem- 
oranda made by him on the subject from time to time 
previously. One, dated June 20, stated that two 
points would be accomplished by the President’s re- 
moval—it would save the Republic and create a de- 
mand for his book, “The Truth,” which, he adds, was 
“not written for money, but to save souls.” 
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Upon this narrative, which, of course, does not em- 
brace all the facts of his life, but only such outline as 
may be here necessary, and which we have, with some 
labor, disentangled from the various testimony of wit- 
nesses and proceedings on the trial, there arise three 
principal questions which will be of chief interest to 
the readers of this Journ AL. 

Ist. The question of heredity. 

2d. The question of insanity or insane delusions, as 
nanifested by extravagant language or conduct during 
his previous life. 

3d. The question of the nature of the “inspiration ” 
or “pressure” under which he claims to have acted in 
committing the homicide. 

1. The grandfather of the prisoner had ten children 
who lived beyond their infancy. One of these died in 
the Bloomingdale Asylum while a young man, having 
become insane from a love affair and a duel with his 
rival, in which he was made the victim of a deception. 
Another, not proved to be insane, incapacitated himself 
more or less for business, late in life, by dissipated 
habits. An aunt had a daughter who was committed 
to an asylum in Michigan, for mental enfeeblement 
brought about at an early age, as is said, by certain 
mesineric experiments. Another aunt of the prisoner 
had a son who died in an asylum in Illinois, These 
were the only cases established by the testimony, which, 
with the peculiar religious views of the father, were 
relied upon to make out hereditary insanity in the case 
of the prisoner. It is proper to repeat here that as to 
any insanity in the father, which some persons were 
called to testify to, his son John testified positively that 
there had never been any insanity in his father, and in 
this he was corroborated by the testimony of a num- 
ber of the most reputable and intelligent people of 
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T had no ill-will to the President. 

This is not murder, It is a political necessity. It will make my 
friend Arthur, President, and save the Republic. I have sacrificed 
only one. I shot the President as I would a rebel, if I saw him 
pulling down the American flag. I leave my justification to God 
and. the American people. 

I expect President Arthur and Senator Conkling will give the 
nation the finest administration it has ever had, They are honest 


and have plenty of brains and experience. 
CHARLES GUITEAU. 


This throws light on the final letter to the President, 
written by him May 23d. ‘Tt will be observed that in 
this communication he sets forth fully the reasons and 
motives governing him in the act. There is no refer- 
ence to his so-called inspiration, to any Divine mission, 
to any direction, command or pressure of the Deity, 
which on his trial he so persistently reiterated. If he 
had been an insane man, under the insane delusion that 
he was impelled to kill the President by Divine com- 
mand or pressure or influence, it would have been 
stated here if in any place. After this it is perhaps 
necessary to say no more than that he found means to 
accomplish his dreadful purpose in a way sufficiently 
known to the world, with circumstances that show all 
the deliberate preparations and precautions requisite to 
shield his own person from immediate violence. 

A bundle of papers was left at a news stand in the 
railroad station, just before he committed the deed, 
which contained the above address and several mem- 
oranda made by him on the subject from time to time 
previously. One, dated June 20, stated that two 
points would be accomplished by the President’s re- 
moval—it would save the Republic and create a de- 
mand for his book, “The Truth,” which, he adds, was 
“not written for money, but to save souls.” 
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Upon this narrative, which, of course, does not em- 
brace all the facts of his life, but only such outline as 
may be here necessary, and which we have, with some 
labor, disentangled from the various testimony of wit- 
nesses and proceedings on the trial, there arise three 
principal questions which will be of chief interest to 
the readers of this Journa.. 

Ist. The question of heredity. 

2d. The question of insanity or insane delusions, as 
manifested by extravagant language or conduct during 
his previous life. 

3d. The question of the nature of the “inspiration” 
or “pressure” under which he claims to have acted in 
committing the homicide. 

1, The grandfather of the prisoner had ten children 
who lived beyond their infancy. One of these died in 
the Bloomingdale Asylum while a young man, having 
become insane from a love affair and a duel with his 
rival, in which he was made the victim of a deception. 
Another, not proved to be insane, incapacitated himself 
more or less for business, late in life, by dissipated 
habits. An aunt had a daughter who was committed 
to an asylum in Michigan, for mental enfeeblement 
brought about at an early age, as is said, by certain 
mesmeric experiments. Another aunt of the prisoner 
had a son who died in an asylum in Illinois, These 
were the only cases established by the testimony, which, 
with the peculiar religious views of the father, were 
relied upon to make out hereditary insanity in the case 
of the prisoner. It is proper to repeat here that as to 
any insanity in the father, which some persons were 
called to testify to, his son John testified positively that 
there had never been any insanity in his father, and in 
this he was corroborated by the testimony of a num- 
ber of the most reputable and intelligent people of 
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Freeport and the physician who attended him. His 
sister, Mrs. Scoville, was not asked the question. A 
prominent lawyer testified that he had known him 
many years, and intimately the last nine years of his 
life, and had seen him almost daily and had been a fre- 
quent visitor at his house. “He had the character of 
a very reliable, honest, clear-headed, straightforward 
business man, * * * was intelligent to an un- 
usual degree. He kept himself posted in current liter- 
ature in the affairs and politics of the day to an 
unusual degree,” and that he had a “peculiarly logi- 
cal mind; that he had been police magistrate of the 
city, clerk of the circuit court, and from 1855 to his 
death the cashier of a national bank.” He further 
said: “TI never had any doubt but what he was per- 
fectly sane. The idea never occurred to me that he 
was insane in any respect.” Others testified to the 
same purport. Dr. Benjamin T. Buckley, a physician 
of Freeport, testified that be had resided there from 
1857; that Mr. Guiteau “stood weil in the community. 
He was considered an honest, honorable, upright man. 
He was a man of fine intellect, and clear, logical mind. 
A public-spirited man of large benevolence;” that he 
had never at any time seen the slightest indications 
of any mental trouble. The Doctor also testified to 
having been the family physician of Abram Guiteau, 
the uncle of the prisoner, whom the defense had 
claimed as insane; that he had attended him also in 
his last illness; that he never entertained the idea that 
he was unsound in mind in the slightest degree; that 
he had never seen in -him any indication of the least 
degree of insanity or disordered intellect. 

Dr. James G. Kiernan, of Chicago, IIl., was the first 
medical witness sworn by the defense ; testified to being 
29 years of age, that he had been eight years a prac- 
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ticing physician, and three years of that time apothe- 
cary at the City Asylum, Ward’s Island, New York, 
had given special study to mental diseases, and had 
always considered himself competent to pass upon the 
question of mental soundness, He was then asked the 
following hypothetical question : 


@. Assume it to be a fact that there was a strong hereditary 
taint of insanity in the bluod of the prisoner at the bar; also that 
at about the age of thirty-five years his mind was so much de- 
ranged that he was a fit subject to be sent to an insane asylum ; 
also that at different times from that date during the next suc- 
ceeding five years he manifested such decided symptoms of 
insanity, without simulation, that many different persons con- 
versing with him and observing his conduct believed him to be 
insane; also that during the month of June, 1881, at about the 
expiration of said term of five years, he honestly became domi- 
nated by the idea that he was inspired of God to remove by 
death the President of the United States; also that he acted upon 
what he believed to be such inspiration, and what he believed to be 
in accordance with the Divine will, in preparation for and in 
the accomplishment of such a purpose; also that he committed 
the act of shooting the President under what he believed to be a 
Divine command which he was not at liberty to disobey, and 
which belief amounted to a conviction that controlled his con- 
science and overpowered his will as to that act, so that he could 
not resist the mental pressure upon him; also that immediately 
after the shooting he appeared calm and as one relieved by the 
performance of a great duty; also that there was no other ade- 
quate motive for the act than the conviction that he was exe- 
cuting the Divine will for the good of his country. Assuming 
all these propositions to be true, state whether, in your opinion, 
the prisoner was sane or insane at the time of shooting President 
Garfield ? 

A, Assuming those to be true, I should say the prisoner was 
insane, 


On cross-examination the witness stated that his 
opinion of the prisoner’s insanity was based upon the 


hypothetical question; that is, on the assumed _he- 
reditary tendencies, weak judgment and emotional ex- 
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citement, and that the man was laboring under strong 
conviction that he had a mission from God to fulfill by 
the removal of the President; that he was laboring 
under Divine pressure, and that when that pressure 
was removed he had a great feeling of relief, and 
declared upon these elements alone he would give his 
opinion that the prisoner was insane. Testified that he 
had been in attendance on the trial since the beginning, 
had examined the prisoner twice and had watched his 
conduct in court. The prosecution was not permitted 
to ask for any opinion on witness’ personal examina- 
tion, as he had not been interrogated on that point by 
the defense. He announced his belief in moral insanity, 
and that insanity may exist without either delusion, 
hallucination or illusion; also that a man might be 
born insane and not be, strictly speaking, an idiot or an 
imbecile. To the question, “But although vou can dis- 
cover no mental lesion, no disease of the mind whatever, 
you believe that a man may be irresponsible for crime, 
on the ground of what is called moral insanity?” he 
replied: “In certain rare cases.” Witness finally de- 
clared one out of five of the general community was 
insane, and in explanation in answer to a question by 
defense, said: “If I went into ordinary business, or 
was talking with twenty-five men in ordinary life, I 
should probably find five insane men;” and that he was 
an Agnostic and did not believe “in a future state of 
rewards and punishments.” 

Dr. Charles H. Nichols, of Bloomingdale Asylum, 
New York, was next sworn for the defense. He testi- 
fied that he had been connected with asylums for the 
insane since 1847; “first with the New York State 
Lunatic Asylum at Utica; next the Bloomingdale, next 
the Government Hospital for the Insane, and lastly the 
Bloomingdale Asylum again.” To the same hypothetical 
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question that had been put to the witness Kiernan, he 
answered: “Taking that hypothetical case to be true, 
I should think the person described in it was insane.” 
The defense did not ask the witness any question based 
on his personal examination of the prisoner, although 
Dr. Nichols had been in attendance on the trial, had 
heard all the testimony, heard the testimony on the 
stand of the prisoner himself, and had examined the 
prisoner personally. 

Dr. Charles F. Folsom, of Boston, Mass., was sworn 
for the defense, and testified that he had devoted special 
attention to mental diseases for the last nine years, that 
he was at one time assistant in the McLean Asylum. 
In answer to the hypothetical question, he replied: 
“T should say on the assumption that those facts were 
proved in the same sense that I use language, that he 
was unquestionably insane.” On cross-examination, said 
his opinion was “ based exclusively on the facts in that 
question,” and “chiefly upon the latter part—that is 
the uncontrollable conception.” 

Dr. Samuel Worcester, of Salem, Mass., was sworn 
and testified that he had been a phy sician since 1868, , 
and a year before graduation had been in the insane” 
asylum at Prov idence, R. I. The same hypothetical 
question was put to him as to the other witnesses. He 
replied: “ Before answering that question I should 
want to know the qualification that his acquaintances 
and friends had for forming an opinion at that time in 
regard to his insanity; and second, the interpretation 
that is put on the word inspiration in the hypothetical 
question.” Upon the Doctor insisting upon explana- 
tion, Mr. Scoville, for the defense, directed him to 
“stand aside.” Mr. Scoville opposed the cross-exam- 
ination of this witness, on the ground that he has not 
yet answered a question. Although the court ruled 
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that the prosecution had a right to question him “as 
to the various kinds of inspiration,” he was allowed to 
leave the stand without cross-examination. 

Dr. William W. Godding, Superintendent of the 
Government Hospital for the Insane at Washington, 
was sworn, and testified that he had been connected 
with that asylum since June, 1879; and having the 
same hypothetical question read to him as to the 
former witnesses, was asked: “Assuming all these 
propositions stated in that question to be true, state 
whether, in your opinion, the person was sane or insane 
at the time of shooting President Garfield; at the very 
moment of the shooting I mean?” He replied: “He 
was unquestionably insane, in my opinion.” He testi- 
fied, on cross-examination, to having personally exam- 
ined the prisoner. 

_ Dr. James H. McBride, Superintendent of the Asy- 
lum for Insane, at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was sworn, 
and testified that he had been connected with insane 
asylums since 1874, with an interval of nearly three 
years, and two years superintendent and had about 275 
«patients in the asylum. In answer to the hypothetical 
question he replied: “Assuming it to be true I would 
say that he was unquestionably insane.” He testified, 
on cross-examination, to having examined the prisoner 
personally. 

Dr. Walter Channing, of Brookline, Mass., testified 
that for eight years he had given special attention to 
insanity ; that he had been an assistant in the Asylum 
for Insane Criminals at Auburn, N. Y., and in the State 
Hospital at Danvers, Mass., and now was at a private 
asylum. He answered to the same hypothetical ques- 
tion: “Taking all these propositions to be the exact 
truth, 1 should say the man was insane.” 
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Dr. Theodore W. Fisher, Superintendent of the 
Boston Lunatic Hospital, Boston, Mass., testified that 
he had been a physician for twenty years; for seven 
years an assistant superintendent of the Boston Luna- 
tic Hospital; for ten years examining physician to the 
Board of Directors of Public Institutions, where he had 
examined about 3,000 insane persons. In answer to 
the hypothetical question put to the other witnesses, 
he said: “I should dislike very much to be confined 
to that statement of fact, but if I was cbliged to 
answer on simply this question, I should say that he 
was probably insane.” He afterwards added, “that 
he was insane.” 

Though all these medical men had been subpcenaed 
by the defense, had examined the prisoner, some 
of them several times, and had listened to the tes- 
timony and observed the conduct of the prisoner, 
none of them were asked by the defense their opinion 
of liis sanity or insanity on their examination, obser- 
vation, and the testimony of the prisoner. At this 
point, although there were present in the court room 
Dr. Stearns, of Hartford Retreat, Connecticut ; Dr. Tal- 
cott, of the Middletown Asylum, New York, and Dr. 
Dimon, of the Criminal Asylum at Auburn, New 


York, and others who had been subpeenaed by the 


defense, and all of whom had examined the prisoner, 
and listened to the testimony, none of them were 
called to the stand by the defense, then or subse- 
quently, but after the close of the testimony by the 
defense they were put on the stand by the government. 

The defense then examined several lay witnesses and 
presented in evidence certain portions of the writings 
of the prisoner. * 

The government entered upon the testimony in re- 


buttal on the 7th of December, granting permission to 
Vou. XXXVIII—No. II—E. 
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the defense to introduce one more medical witness, 
but stipulating that his testimony must be taken 
before the prosecution called their medical witnesses. 
After a week of rebuttal testimony on the part of 
the government, this witness, Dr. Edward C. Spitzka, 
was put on the stand by the defense and examined 
by Mr. Scoville. 

Dr. Spitzka testified that he was thirty years of age; 
resided in New York; that he had been a physician 
eight years; that he had never been officially con- 
nected with any institution for the care of the insane; 
had personally examined the prisoner, “ yesterday in 
jail;” that he had never seen him before; “the result 
of my examination was that I found this man to be 
insane.” He said he examined his eyes with an 
ophthalmoscope, and his pulse with a sphygmograph, 
and “found both normal and healthy.” 


@. State whether there was anything in those particulars to 
change or effect your opinion as to his insanity ? 

A, None. From the nature of the case, as it is to my mind, 
both examinations were not necessary, and strictly speaking, 
irrelevant. 


When asked to state to the jury, in his own way, 
what was the “particular phase or character of the 
insanity” in the prisoner’s case, he replied: “I may 
say that would be very difficult for me to render clear 
to any jury not composed of experts. I can simply say 
that the marked feature of this man’s insanity is a 
tendency to delusive or insane opinion, and to the 
creation of morbid and fantastical projects; that there 
is a marked element of imbecility of judgment, and 
while I had no other evidence than the expression of 
his face, I should have no doubt that he was also a 
moral imbecile, or rather a moral monstrosity.” 
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Q. State whether you observed any indication of insanity 
from his eyes. Not from your examination, but from his general 
appearance ? 

A, That was, to my mind, the most conclusive evidence of 
insanity. I concluded that I had an insane man to deal with, on 
sight, before I asked him any questions. He has got the insane 
manner as well marked as I have ever seen it in an asylum. 


In answer to the hypothetical question of the de- 
fense, including the results of his personal examina- 
tion, he said: “I should say that the prisoner, whom 
I examined, had been in a more or less morbid state 
throughout his life, and that he was probably insane 
at thé time he shot the President.” 

Cross-examined by Mr. Davidge. This witness said 
he had “already formed a fixed opinion,” in respect 
to the insanity of the prisoner, before the trial 
commenced, and gave as the basis of his opinion 
of the prisoner’s insanity, as expressed to Mr. 
Porter shortly prior to the trial: “Upon the 
man’s insane documents, the insane expression in 
a good picture which I saw, in an illustrated journal, 
and his hereditary history as stated in the papers, and 
the almost unanimous interpretation made by the laity 
at the time and shortly before and after the crime, of 
his mental condition.” He testified that he examined 
the prisoner the day before, at the jail, and found him 
“in very indifferent health.” @ “Did you detect any 
bodily disease—any physical disease?” 4, “I did 
not examine him for an ordinary physical complaint at 
all, and therefore found no evidences of it;” testified 
that “his skin was in a healthy condition; found 
his appearance perfectly healthy; his eyes perfectly 
healthy.” Of his mental condition, he testified: “I 
found his memory good, that he had the legal attain- 
ments of a third-rate shyster; he displayed a certain 
amount of judgment certainly, and parried questions 
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to answer those that he preferred to answer, and 
betrayed great egotism in anything he said.” Again, 
“if you were to ask me whether he knew the legal con- 
sequences of acts, I should say, without any hesitation, 
that, at least since he has been a lawyer, he has always 
known the ordinary legal consequences of criminal 
acts.” He testified that he attributed the crime to “a 
morbid project growing out of a diseased condition of 
the man.” 

Y. You do not, then, undertake to give an opinion in regard 
to his condition at the time of the assassination, do you ? 


A, Only in so far as I would say that that man had always 
been of a morbid mind, covering his whole life. 


When asked whether he meant by “morbid mind a 
diseased mind,” in explanation said: “I should rather 
say, to use a very good popular term, a brain monstros- 
ity, a congenital malformation of the brain, presum- 
ably, as far as we are entitled to form an opinion as to 
what the condition of the brain here is.” When 
asked “if the formation of what he called morbid pro- 
jects might not be the result of depravity,” he 
answered: “Of such depravity as this prisoner ex- 
hibits—a diseased depravity—yes.” He found no fixed 
delusion, no illusion, no hallucination in the prisoner, 
as to moral insanity; testified: “Some authors call 
that moral insanity which I term moral imbecility or 
moral monstrosity. By a moral monstrosity, I mean 
a person who is born with so defective a nervous 
organization that he is altogether deprived of that 
moral sense which is an integral and essential con- 
stituent of the normal human mind, he being analogous 
in that respect to the congenital cripple who is born 
speechless, or with one leg shorter than the other, or 
with any other monstrous development that we now 
and again see.” He testified that from his interview 
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in the jail, he concluded he was a “born cripple 
in respect of moral sense,” and that what enabled him 
to say this was “the shape of his head. and his face, 
and certain physical evidences of imperfect brain 
development,” also “the defective innervation of 
the facial muscles, asymmetry of the face, and pro- 
nounced deviation of the tongue to the left; those 
were the evidences that I found that he was born 
with a brain whose two sides are not equal, or are 
so much more unequal than the normal difference be- 
tween the two sides as to constitute a diseased dif- 
ference.” He mentioned, as evidence of the “most 
pronounced snomaly” of the prisoner’s head, “a 
peculiar ascent of the back region of the head and a 
table-like prolongation of the top of the skull, meeting 
nearer a right angle than in the normal head, and a 
sort of keel-like elevation in the middle line, extending 
far down; that is what we call rhombocephalic.” Tes- 
tified as to the want of symmetry: “I should say at 
least three times as great as a normal head. I did not 
make that minute measurement that would allow me to 
make an exact statement.” (. Did you make any 
measurement at all?” 4, “None, except that by sight 
and by feeling.” Again asserted, “ without having any 
facts from his mental history, I should, on the strength 
of his countenance—his expression—assume that he 
was also a moral imbecile, or a monster.” He also de- 
scribed him as having a “lop-sided smile, a character- 
istic feature in*primary monomaniaces,” which he discov- 
ered by ordering him to smile, “and on one side the 
facial folds rose higher than they did on the other.” 

In regard to his statements as to the irregularity of 
the head, he admitted that he made no examination 
“except that by sight and by feeling.” His personal 
examination of the prisoner was made in the presence 
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of his counsel and under an assumed character. He 
represented himself as a professor of phrenology— 
“Professor Brown, the phrenologist, late with Fowler & 
Wells,” in order, as he said, that the prisoner should 
not suspect that he was a medical expert, and his 
whole interview was an hour and a half. 

However this witness may have deceived himself and 
the counsel by what he called in his evidence “a 
phrenological dodge,” he evidently did not deceive the 
prisoner, for the prisoner’s conduct junder the witness’ 
examination differed entirely from that during the 
examination of the various medical men, who an- 
nounced their true character and what they were 
there for, and further, the prisoner never interrupted 
this witness in court. 

It will be seen that the testimony of this witness 
proceeded upon, if it was not intended to establish, 
an original theory put forth by the defense of con- 
genital defect and imbecility—a theory which broke 
down as the facts were brought out, especially in the 
prisoner’s own testimony, and was subsequently aband- 
oned by the defense itself. 

It is proper to state that this witness was the only 
medical witness of all that were summoned by the 
defense, whom they ventured to question on personal 
examination of the prisoner, though, as before stated, 
they had all examined the prisoner, and some of them 
several times, and that this witness not only avowed in 
his testimony that he had formed a “fixed opinion” of 
the prisoner’s insanity before the trial, but that he 
had written in the New York JJedical Tecord of Oc- 
tober 20, and had also written or inspired articles for 
other medical journals, long before the trial, express- 
ing his opinion of the insanity of the prisoner; also 
testified to having written articles condemnatory of the 
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system of counsel on opposite sides summoning experts, 
as though experts were thus prejudiced on one side or 
the other; that this course, by a lawyer, “involuntarily 
leads to the selection of such experts as will coincide 
with his views;” that he also testified: “I have re- 
peatedly made the assertion that in my opinion, and 
from my point of view, the expert who would pro- 
nounce this man sane, positively, is either not an expert 
or not an honest one. That is my opinion.” 

Taking into consideration the evidence and the ex- 
pressed opinions of this witness, sworn to as having been 
given in and out of court, the following letter written 
by him, nine days after he was on the stand, to Mr. Sco- 
ville, of counsel for the prisoner, who read it to the 
jury, and put it in evidence, needs no comment : 


130 E. 507m Sr, 
“ December, 22, 1881. 

“My dear Sir: T have written Reed some important points on 
Hamilton, whom you may also ask if he wrote or inspired an edi- 
torial in the Philadelphia Evg. Bulletin. I feel morally sure he 
did, 

“Introduce that cast by all means. I suppose the sculptor will 
have to swear to its identity & give his experience. Leave out 
phrenology. The skull shape of the cast is reliable ; the face part 
‘was smoothed out because G. smiled, & is not as reliable. 

“It is possible that I had the right & left sides mixed up on the 
stand. It is the left side which shows defective innervation 
(tongue & face), while the right half of skull is smaller, but the 
chief anomaly is the posterior face & crest. 

“Ask Hamilton whether Broca does not call such skulls abnor- 
mal, whether Meynert in his last article on the subject does not do 
so, and attach the greatest weight to skuli anomalies. I sent Reed 
a paper of mine; marked the authorities cited in the foot-note ; 
you need only read over to see their importance on cross-ex. 

“T trust you recognize the importance of the points Dr. Kiernan 
gave you, & the further necessity of asking questions exactly in 
such an order that the ‘bad’ four are convicted as liars and igno- 
rami out of their own mouths. 
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“Command me as to any scientific advice that you may need, 
not involving a trip to Washington, 

“T have received more than two hundred letters of congratula- 
tion and commendation, three anonymous threats, and two letters 
from lunatics, 

“Send copy of my evidence if you ean. 

“With regards, SPITZK A.” 
“GEO. Scovit_e, Esq.” 


Dr. Fordyce Barker was the first physician called by 
the prosecution. He testified that he was a physician 
and surgeon, and had practiced over 35 years. Had 
been many years a professor in the Medical Colleges of 
New York, and had devoted much time and attention 
to the study of insanity. Dr. Barker did not examine 
the criminal personally and gave only scientific testi- 
mony, but no evidence concerning the actual case. 

He defined insanity as “a disease characterized by 
perversion of the mental faculties, or of the emotions 
and instinets, from the normal, natural action of the in- 
dividual,” implying “either a change of substance 
wrought by disease or a change from the healthy per- 
formance of bodily functions.” Testified that there are 
diseases in which no substantive changes are discov- 
erable during life or by a post mortem; but the action 
of the brain is always affected, in insanity, whether by 
disease of its own, or diseases in other parts of the 
hody. 

As to the point of heredity, his testimony was as 
follows: “There is no such disease in science as 
hereditary insanity. There can be no hereditary insan- 
itv. There is undoubtedly hereditary tendency to 
insanity, which can be demonstrated and proved. By 
this, I mean that certain individuals are born with a 
tendency, with a nervous organization which renders 
them merely liable to become insane under the influ- 
ence of a specific cause, less in degree than would pro- 
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duce insanity in a majority of the world, or in others 


who have different organizations.” “By a tendency,” 


he said, “1 mean that the system is susceptible to suca 
perversion of its mental faculties, or its emotional and 
moral faculties and instinets, as would not be compatible 
with a perfect state of healthy organization.” Further, 
the fact that the father and mother or grandparents 
of any individual were insane, does not necessarily 
prove that he is more likely than others to become 
insane. It may be the fact that he is more likely, but 
if a grandfather or a grandmother becomes insane 
twenty years after the birth of the patient, or ten or 
tive years, and that insanity is produced by some 
specific cause, not constitutional, as an injury to the 
brain by a fracture, driving in a portion of the skull, 
acute inflammation of the membranes covering the 
brain, or any accidental cause that develops insanity 
which would develop the same disease in any one else, 
it would have no bearing on the insanity of the de- 
scendants. If a mother becomes insane a week after 
the birth of her child from disease connected with 
her confinement at the birth, it is not transmissible to 
the child, of course, as the child was born before and it 
would not prove that the child inherited this tendency. 
A man can not possibly inherit insanity from his 
brother or his sister, his aunts or his cousins, 

The Doctor declared “a person may have the exer- 
cise of all the mental faculties, but by disease have his 
emotions and instinets so perverted, so changed from 
the normal or healthy action of these emotions or in- 
stincts, as to destroy the power of his will to regulate 
his own conduct. But this is very different from so- 
called moral insanity. * * * Ido not believe there 
is such a word as moral insanity in science. I do not 
believe in its existence. Moral insanity is simply 
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“Command me as to any scientific advice that you may need, 
not involving a trip to Washington, 

“T have received more than two hundred letters of congratula- 
tion and commendation, three anonymous threats, and two letters 
from lunatics, 

“Send copy of my evidence if you can. 

“With regards, 


SPITZK.A.” 


“GEO, Scovitte, Esq.” 


Dr. Fordyce Barker was the first physician called by 
the prosecution. He testified that he was a physician 
and surgeon, and had practiced over 35 years. Had 
been many years a professor in the Medical Colleges of 
New York, and had devoted much time and attention 
to the study of insanity. Dr. Barker did not examine 
the crimina! personally and gave only scientific testi- 
mony, but no evidence concerning the actual case. 

He defined insanity as “a disease characterized by 
perversion of the mental faculties, or of the emotions 
and instinets, from the normal, natural action of the in- 
dividual,” implying “either a change of substance 
wrought by disease or a change from the healthy per- 
formance of bodily functions.” Testified that there are 
diseases in which no substantive changes are discov- 
erable during life or by a post mortem; but the action 
of the brain is always affected, in insanity, whether by 
disease of its own, or diseases in other parts of the 
body. 

As to the point of heredity, his testimony was as 
follows: “There is no such disease in science as 
hereditary insanity. There can be no hereditary insan- 
ity. There is undoubtedly hereditary tendency to 
insanity, which can be demonstrated and proved. By 
this, I mean that certain individuals are born with a 
tendency, with a nervous organization which renders 
them merely liable to become insane under the influ- 
ence of a specific cause, less in degree than would pro- 
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duce insanity in a majority of the world, or in others 


who have different organizations.” “By a tendency,” — 


he said, “I mean that the system is susceptible to suca 
perversion of its mental faculties, or its emotional and 
moral faculties and instincts, as would not be compatible 
with a perfect state of healthy organization.” Further, 
the fact that the father and mother or grandparents 
of any individual were insane, does not necessarily 
prove that he is more likely than others to become 
insane. It may be the fact that he is more likely, but 
if a grandfather or a grandmother becomes insane 
twenty years after the birth of the patient, or ten or 
five years, and that insanity is produced by some 
specitic cause, not constitutional, as an injury to the 
brain by a fracture, driving in a portion of the skull, 
acute inflammation of the membranes covering the 
brain, or any accidental cause that develops insanity 
which would develop the same disease in any one else, 
it would have no bearing on the insanity of the de- 
scendants. If a mother becomes insane a week after 
the birth of her child from disease connected with 
her confinement at the birth, it is not transmissible to 
the child, of course, as the child was born before and it 
would not prove that the child inherited this tendency. 
A man can not possibly inherit insanity from his 
brother or his sister, his aunts or his cousins, 

The Doctor declared “a person may have the exer- 
cise of all the mental faculties, but by disease have his 
emotions and instinets so perverted, so changed from 
the normal or healthy action of these emotions or in- 
stincts, as to destroy the power of his will to regulate 
his own conduct. But this is very different from so- 
called moral insanity. * * * I do not believe there 
is such a word as moral insanity in science. I do not 
believe in its existence. Moral insanity is simply 
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wickedness.” The habit of boasting of intimacy with 
people of high position, the Doctor considered “not an 
evidence of a delusion of an insane person, because it 
is not the result of disease; and insanity is a disease. 
It is a result of vanity and self-conceit, and love of 
notoriety; aid these are vices and not diseases.” 
He defined insane delusions as false beliefs arising 
from disease. In his testimony, he declared that where 
a party committing a crime avows a personal motive, 
shows the process of reasoning about it, exercises self: 
control as to the time of committing it, refraining from 
the act when he has favorable opportunities, while 
claiming that he has a Divine command for doing the 
act, there could be no evidence of an uncontrollable 
impulse or any insane delusion in the case, and in ex- 
planation, said: “When persons are acting under a 
delusion of insanity, they have a steadfast, unflinching, 
unyielding, abiding faith in those delusions, which of 
itself governs and controls the act, and is not influenced 
either for or against the performance of the act by any 
mental processes, showing that this delusion did not 
control the will.” 

Subsequent to the testimony of Dr. Barker, a 
number of lay witnesses were examined, after which 
Dr. Noble Young, physician at the jail, who had been 
fifty-four years a practitioner, testified to his observa- 
tion of the prisoner during his entire period in the jail; 
to his good health for the whole period; testified that 
the prisoner stated that he was inspired to the act, but 
qualified the remark by saying that if the President 
should die his belief in the inspiration would be con- 
firmed; if he did not, perhaps not; that he had fre- 
quently talked’with him and considered him “a_per- 
fectly sane man, bright, quick and intelligent. I never 
saw anything about him that savored of insanity. He 
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is of nervous temperament, a very quick and impulsive 
man, a little impatient of restraint and sometimes de- 
manding a little more than is usual in a prisoner, but 
there never was any evidence whatever to my mind, of 
his insanity, that is, comparing it with the usual condi- 
tion of men under similar circumstances.” 

Dr. Francis B. Loring, of Washington, a physician 
whose specialty is that of the eye and ear, was put 
upon the stand. He testified to having made a careful 
examination of the eyes of the prisoner. Found no 
indications of any disease of the brain or eyes. Found 
simply inequality “in the strength of the muscles that 
move the eye, which had probably existed from boy- 
hood,” and which was relieved by suitable glasses. 

Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton was then called by the 
prosecution. He stated that he “had made diseases of 
the mind and nervous system a special study ;” had 
been connected with the hospital for epileptics and 
paralytics in New York; had been nine years in prae- 
tice, and had written a work on “ Nervous Diseases,” 
He testified to having personally examined the prisoner 
in the jail, three times with reference to his physical con- 
dition, and especially as to any bodily diseases or con- 
genital defects; that he found no external marks of dis- 
ease, no congenital defects; that he conducted a series of 
examinations in the presence of Drs. Macdonald, Talcott, 
Barksdale, Loring and Iempster, and found the pris- 
oner “a man of spare build, five feet three-fourths 
inches in height, of nervous temperament, with mixed 
gray hair, with no apparent physical deformities 
whatever. Weight, 135 pounds; head was slightly 
irregular on one side. The Doctor conducted a series 
of measurements, very carefully made, to determine 
whether there was any irregular contour of the 
bones of the head, and found none whatever.” “I 
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Pa then examined his face carefully. I examined his 
eyes, I found that the face was thin, but symmetrical 
i with the line on either side of the nose; that the lips 
i were regular; that the teeth were regular. I examined 
| this particularly, because, in cases of idiocy or imbecil- 
i 


ity, we very often find that the teeth are irregular. * * 
I then looked at the roof of his mouth. We find, in 
persons of congenital physical defects, that the roof of 
the mouth has sometimes a defect; * * * but there 
was none there. Not content with noticing the lines of 
his face, 1 made him open his mouth; because a man 
who has any paralysis or trouble with the muscles 


| He of his face, has one side more or less irregular than 
| Ty the other. There was nothing about the face to at- 
ie tract my attention. His hands were perfectly regular 


att 


in shape. His skin was well-nourished and moist. 
When the tongue was protruded, it was slightly turned 
to the left, but I did not attach any importance to this.” 

The Doctor measured his head accurately and made 
careful diagrams at the time. He found the right 
side a little more developed than the left. As to 
the flatness claimed on the upper part of the 
I: head, it was simply due to the way the hair had 
Hl been cut. Said his head was an “exceedingly well- 
shaped head—a very fair-sized head.” There was no 
disease of his eyes. His measurements in the line in 
which those for hats are taken, showed his size seven 
and one-eighth inches. His manner was quiet and polite. 
\! The doctor disclaimed belief in the direct transmission 
" of insanity, but that a tendency only might be inher- 
{ 
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i ited. From personal examination and observation of 
1 his conduct in the court room, there was nothing about 
| ip the prisoner to indicate that he was a victim of any 
if | hereditary taint, or any insanity, though he believed 
; i ' him eccentric and bad tempered. He distinguished in- 
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sanity proper from those temporary mental conditions 
found in fevers, delirium tremens, the result of drugs, 
ete. On cross-examination, the doctor dissented from 
some of the views of Drs. Maudsley and Ray, especially 
on moral insanity. He did not believe in moral insan- 
ity, and in reply to a question of Mr. Scoville, said: 
“T believe that the term used by Maudsley and Ray, 
and a great many others, is a convenient term for the 
excuse of acts committed as the result of anger and 
lust.” 

The next medical witness sworn was Dr. Worcester, of 
Salem, Mass., who had been previously called on the 
-part of the defense, and declined to answer the hypo- 
thetical question on account of the ambiguous use of 
the word “inspiration.” This witness avowed that 
previously to seeing the prisoner, he had had a strong 
impression of his insanity and had written in that 
sense to the prisoner’s counsel, but that the state of 
facts as brought to his knowledge by personal examina- 
tion and observation had changed his opinion. 

The following hypothetical question was then put by 
the District Attorney, intending to embrace the facts 
brought out by the testimony of the defense in direct 
and cross-examination : 

Assume a man 40 years of age, in good health, who has always 
enjoyed good health, and who had never been seriously ill during 
the whole of his life, but that for some time previous to his birth 
his mother was an invalid; that one paternal uncle was an inmate 
of an insane asylum and died there, the alleged cause of the 
insanity being disappointed affection and mortification after fight- 
ing a sham duel; that another uncle was of dissipated and disso- 
lute habits, and two first cousins were of unsound mind; that he 
was brought up under the care of his father, who was a man of 
earnest religious belief, and who enjoyed a high character for 
honesty, integrity, uprightness, candor, and excellent business 


qualifications, and who was, from time to time, for many years 
elected to public positions of trust and responsibility, and who 
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was at the time of his death, and for twelve years preceding, the 
cashier, and virtually the business manager, of a national bank. 

Suppose a son at the age of 19 years, while pursuing studies at 
a school preparatory to entering a State university, abandoning 
his studies at the solicitation of his father, and entering into and 
becoming a member of the Oneida Community. Suppose him to 
continue a member of that community, conforming himself to the 
regulations and practices of the community for a period of five 
years, at one time leaving the community for a period of some 
months to visit New York and other places, and then voluntarily 
returning to the community and remaining the additional period 
of one year, at the end of which time becoming dissatisfied with 
the labor there assigned him, he finally withdrew from the com- 
munity by the advice and with the pecuniary aid of a brother-in- 
law. 

Assume that after reflection on the subject in the community, he 
went to New York city, and contemplated the establishment of a 
daily journal to be cailed the 7heocrat, to be devoted to the dis- 
semination of the peculiar religious belief of that community, but 
abandoned the project without commencing its publication for the 
want of pecuniary assistance and encouragement. 

Assume that he studied law, was admitted to the bar, and prac- 
ticed his profession in Chicago and New York. Was married, and 
divorced by his own procurement. Becoming interested in relig- 
ious matters, he devoted himself to the preparation of lectures 
upon theological subjects, which he delivered in various parts of 
the country. That during the period of time when he was thus 
engaged he visited the home of a sister. That while there, his 
sister said, he raised an ax as though he would strike her, which 
he denied. And that the family physician, summoned by her, 
after an examination in which he could find neither illusion, hallu- 
cination, or delusion, or disturbance of the intellectual or percep- 
tional force, but said he was insane “because of exaltation of the 
emotions and explosions of emotional feeling, also excessive 
egotism, and that he was the subject of an intense pseudo-religious 
feeling,” and advised that he be taken to an insane asylum, which 
advice was not followed, and he was not then, or at any subse- 
quent time, confined in a lunatic asylum, and that this statement 
was without, any evidence except that of the sister and the physi- 
cian here stated. That after this he again traveled about the 
country delivering his lectures and selling printed copies of the 
same, but the views contained in these lectures not meeting the 
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concurrence of his audience and popular favor, he did not derive 
pecuniary success, and abandoned that enterprise. 

Assume that during a Presidential political campaign, he asso- 
ciated himself with the National Republican Committee, and _pre- 
pared a speech which was delivered but once—the reason assigned 
by him being that he was not sufticiently prominent to attract the 
attention that the members of the National Committee thought 
necessary in that campaign. 

Assume that at the close of the campaign he asked General 
Garfield, by letter, for the position of Minister to Austria. 

Assume that after the inauguration of President Garfield this 
man came to the city of Washington, D. C., and again made 
application for the Austrian mission, but learning that another 
person had been appointed to this place, he withdrew his applica- 
tion for it and applied for the position of Consul to Paris, for 
which place he pressed his application with great persistence, but 
not more so than is usual with many persons asking for similar 
positions, that he earnestly and persistently followed up his appli- 
cation for this place by verbal and written requests, having no 
special claims for the position except his own idea of the value of 
his services to the party in the Presidential campaign and having 
no recommendation signed by any prominent politician for the 
place, his only recommendation being that of one Charles H. 
Reed, of Chicago, who had signed his application for that office. 

Assume that he was told by Secretary Blaine, some time about 
the middle of May, in decided terms, never to speak to him again 
about the Paris consulship, as long as he lived; that persisting in 
his application, he said to Mr. Blaine, “I will see the President 
and ask him to remove Mr. Walker,” the then incumbent, and that 
he understood Mr, Blaine to reply, “ well, if he will;” and that 
he inferred from this answer, that if President Garfield would re- 
move Mr. Walker, that Mr. Blaine would not object to giving him 
that position; that he then applied to President Garfield to give 
him the Paris consulship, and made appeals to prominent politi- 
cians in Washington to aid him in this enterprise, and believed 
they intended to help him forward his application; that he finally 
thought he would have the matter about the Paris consulship 
settled one way or the other, and addressed a note to the Presi- 
dent, in which he said, among other things, “can I have the Paris 
consulship?” that he was informed, as he had been before re- 
peatedly, that “the President could not see him to-day.” 
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Assume that four days after his alleged conception of the idea 
of removing the President, he wrote to the President; that he 
dwelt upon this subject for two weeks, and at the end of this time, 
on or about June 6, 1881, he inquired of a dealer in guns and 
pistols, for the largest calibre, strongest force and most accurate 
pistol made; that two days thereafter, he returned and purchased 
that pistol, having in the mean time borrowed money to pay for it; 
that after purchasing the pistol, he inquired as to where he might 
practice with it, was informed that he could practice with it out- 
side the city limits; that he went outside the limits on two ocea- 
sions, firing ten shots each time, and hit the mark; that he fol- 
lowed the President from time to time, for the purpose of shooting 
him; once to a church, which he examined for the purpose of 
shooting the President through a window; once to a depot, but 
the sight of a sick wife clinging to the President’s arm, prevented 
him from shooting him then; once followed him to the house of a 
friend, and while the President was in the house, he concealed 
himself in an alley, where he examined his pistol, intending to 
shoot him when he came out, but when he did come out he was 
accompanied by his friend, and they walked arm-in-arm, closely 
together, so that he could not shoot him then; that, finally, on 
the 2d day of July, 1881, he arose in the morning, took his pistol 
and took a walk in the park, then took breakfast. Went to a 
depot where he was informed by the newspapers and had ascer- 
tained the President would be at about the hour of nine in the 
morning, and that going there before this hour he waited for the 
President, and before his arrival left a bundle of papers at the 
news-stand, addressed to Byron Andrews and his. co-correspond- 
ents of newspapers; that he went into a water-closet, took out his 
pistol and examined it; that he went outside the depot, had his 
boots blacked and inquired for a hackman whose services he had 
engaged two weeks previous, but he not being there he engaged 
another hackman, agreeing with him for a stipulated price condi- 
tioned that he should drive rapidly in the direction of the Con- 
gressional cemetery, which was near the jail; that he saw the 
President arrive at the depot in a carriage with a friend, which he 
recognized as the carriage of the friend, and not the carriage of 
the President; that he saw him in earnest conversation with his 
friend, aud waited until the President alighted from the carriage 
and walked into the depot a few feet, then approaching the Presi- 
dent from behind, in a manner which did not attract the President’s 
attention, and when within a few feet of the President, aimed the 
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pistol at the hollow of his back, and fired upon him twice, intend- 
ing to kill him, and inflicting a mortal wound. 

Assume that after the shooting he made an effort to reach the 
carriage he had previously engaged, with a view to get to the jail 
as rapidly as possible, and thereby avoid the apprehended fury of 
the populace. That he was intercepted by an officer while en- 
deavoring to reach his carriage. ‘That he had written a letter to 
General Sherman, which was in his hand when intercepted by the 
ofticer, and which he said he was anxious should reach the General 
at once, and which was found to contain a demand for troops to 
protect him from mob violence, which he greatly feared. 

Assume that some time in the month of June, 1881, he wrote a 
letter, in which he uses this language: “I have just shot the 
President. His death was a political necessity, because he proved 
a traitor to the men that made him, and thereby imperiled the life 
of the republic;” that in another letter dated June 20, 1881, he 
used the following language: “The President’s nomination was 
an act of God.” “His election was an act of God.” “ His re- 
moyal is an act of God.” That in a document addressed “To the 
American People,” and dated as early as June 16, 1881, he used 
this language: “I conceived the idea of removing the President 
four weeks ago. I conceived the idea myself and kep} it to my- 
self.” In the same document he says: “In the President’s mad- 
ness he has wrecked the once grand old republican party, and for 
this he dies.” And again he says: “This is not murder—it is a 
political necessity.” 

Assume that he now claims that on several occasions during his 
lite he has claimed to be inspired, once in connection with his en- 
tering the Oneida Community; once preceding his attempt to 
establish the Theocrat; once in connection with the writing of his 
lectures and his book, the Truth; and that subsequent to the at- 
tempt to procure office, and some time after the shooting of the 
President, while in confinement in jail and awaiting trial, he said 
that he was inspired by the Deity to do that act, and said that the 
idea came to him one night, about the 18th of May, which was 
about five days after the interview with Secretary Blaine about 
the Paris consulship, in which he was told by Secretary Blaine 
never to speak to him about the Paris consulship again, and after 
again visiting the White House, and being refused admission, he 
struggled against the idea, but that he finally worked himself up 
to it and nerved himself to do the shooting. 

Assume that for years previous to the shooting he procured a 
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precarious living, often leaving his board bills unpaid, borrowing 
money, and going from place to place on the railroads, evading, 
when he could, the payment of the usual railroad fare. That on 
two or three oceasions he was arrested, once for not paying his 
board bills. That he was once arrested and placed in the Tombs 
in New York city, and was onee confined in jail in the city of 
Chicago, for retaining money collected by him which did not 
belong to him, 

Assume that under oath as a witness in his own behalf, on trial 
for murder, he said he felt remorse so far as his personal feelings 
were concerned, and regretted the necessity for the act, but said 
he claimed that his duty to the Lord and to the American people 
overcame his personal feelings and personal regret as to the act. 

Assuming all these propositions to be true, state whether, in 
your opinion, the prisoner at the bar was sane or insane at the 
time of the shooting of President Garfield ¥ 


To this he replied: “In my opinion he was sane.” 

The District Attorney then put an additional hypo- 
thetical question, embracing the testimony brought out 
in rebuttal by the Government, as follows: 


Suppose that, in addition to the foregoing, it is shown that this 
man went from place to place, leaving unpaid board bills behind 
him; that he borrowed money on false representations, using the 
names of prominent men as references, without their knowledge or 
consent, to secure the money; that he abandoned his practice of 
the profession of law, as he said it did not pay, and went to lectur- 
ing on theological subjects, in imitation of prominent evangelists, 
who, he said, had made money; that while he was professing 
religion, and a church member, he was guilty of deception and 
lasciviousness; that in the character of a Christian gentleman, he 
traveled through the country borrowing money and contracting 
indebtedness for his personal support, which he seldom if ever 
paid, though profuse in promises, evasions and misrepresentations ; 
that he published a book called “Truth,” a large part of which 
was stolen from a book published many years before, called the 
“Berean,” that he represented and sold this book “Truth,” as his 
own literary production and ideas; that failing in this he returned 
to the practice of law, and collected money for clients which he 
retained; that he associated himself with the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, had his letters addressed in their care, and used 
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his relations with them as a passport to secure confidence, which 
he grossly abused; that he fraudulently obtained money by burn- 
ishing an oroid watch which he passed off for gold, and boasted of it ; 
that he declared that he would secure notoriety by good or evil, 
even if he had to kill some prominent man and imitate Wilkes 
Booth; that as far back as 1872, he took part in the Greeley cam- 
paign, declaring that he expected by so doing to secure the Chilian 
mission; that in order to procure a divorce from his wife, who had 
labored for him, and sent money te him for his support, although 
he was at the time a lawyer, and as such an officer of the court, yet 
deliberately, in accordance with his own statement, committed adul- 
tery with a prostitute, and appeared as a witness against himself 
in the divorce proceedings by which a decree of divorce was granted 
against him. That during his married life, while a member of the 
church and professing religion and engaging in the public exercises 
of the church with which he was connected, got his wife to borrow 
money of the pastor; and afterwards being accused of immoral 
conduct and vicious and dishonest practices, and in addition hav- 
ing a loathsome disease, he admitted the truth of the accusation. 
That he went again into politics, because neither the law nor theol- 
ogy would pay; that he used each and all the schemes he under- 
took which have been presented as evidences of his insanity for the 
purpose of dishonestly obtaining money; that during the political 
campaign of 1880, he wrote a speech which was delivered but once. 

That on this speech and his so-called services in the campaign he 
claimed and asked for an important foreign appointment, and for 
that purpose came to Washington; that immediately before com- 
ing to Washington he was getting a precarious subsistence in New 
York by soliciting life insurance; that in order to get to Washing- 
ton, he borrowed ten dollars, and arrived in Washington without 
funds; that he stopped at the Ebbit House one day, and left with- 
out paying his bill; that he went from one boarding house to 
another in Washington leaving the board bills unpaid in each and 
falsely representing that he was expecting money and would soon 
pay; that he borrowed fifteen dollars from a friend, stating that he 
wanted money to pay a board bill, but really used it to purchase a 
pistol with which to shoot the President of the United States; that 
he boarded at a respectable house in the city of Washington 
for more than five weeks, leaving it only two days before the shoot- 
ing, and only then because the landlady demanded payment for 
board which he promised to pay in a few days, but which was 
never paid. 
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That during this time he was on friendly relations with his fei- 
low-boarders, conversing with them daily at the table upon 
religious and general topics, attending church, reporting and dis- 
cussing sermons with the pastor, as well as the revision of the New 
Testament, and the situation as represented by the Senatorial con- 
test at Albany—and exhibiting nothing unusual in his manners, 
conduct or conversation; and while stopping at this house he fol- 
lowed the President on at least two occasions, for the purpose of 
shooting him—once watching him from Lafayette Park, but seeing 
him ride out with several friends desisted from shooting him; once 
he followed him to the depot, but seeing his sick wife leaning on 
his arm refrained from shooting him on that occasion; and during 
all this time he never mentioned the subject of inspiration, or that 
he had any extraordinary relation with the Deity, or had any 
Divine commission to perform; that he went to the Riggs House 
the day before the shooting, and leit that board bill unpaid; that 
failing to secure the office he sought, and disappointed in the 
expectations which he had frequently said he confidently enter- 
tained, he followed the President from place to place seeking the 
opportunity to shoot him, and finally learning that the President 
was to go to Long Branch on a certain day, he went to the railway 
station to waylay him, and there stealthily approaching him from 
behind, treacherously murdered him by shooting him in the back. 

That arrested and charged with this crime, he justified it as a 
patriotic act, and claimed that it was a political necessity, and 
that the President was guilty of the blackest ingratitude by going 
back on the men who made bim, that in removing the President 
he took but the life of one man and thereby cemented the Repub- 
lican party, and prevented another war, which might have cost 
thousands of lives as our last war did; that he said the prominent 
men connected with the Republican party, who he supposed 
would be benefited by his crime, would protect him from the 
consequences of his act; that when he learned that these men had 
expressed their abhorrence of his crime, he appeared to be “ struck 
dumb,” and in “ great mental agony ;” and after collecting him- 
self he repeatedly used the words “most astounding,” and ex- 
claimed: “What does it mean? I would have staked my life 
that they would defend me ;” and again repeated the words “most 
astounding ;” and that shortly thereafter he, for the first time, 


. 


used the word or expressed the idea of “inspiration,” in referring 
to his crime; and that only since that time has he claimed inspira- 
tion as a defense for the murder, 
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To this he also answered, “In my opinion he was 
sane,” 

From a careful reading of the voluminous testi- 
mony it will be seen that these questions are a clear 
and full recital of the case—the first giving the facts 
in the testimony for the defense as strongly in favor of 
possible insanity as it will bear. 

In answer to a question as to what distinction he 
should make between perverted action of the mind 
and disease, the Doctor replied: “When any person 
thinks and reasons and feels in ways that are opposed 
to the normal action of the brain, as evidenced by the 
majority of mankind, without good and sufficient rea- 
son, I should call that perverted action of the brain ; 
or perverted action of the brain might arise from con- 
stant indulgence in wicked thoughts and passions. 
Diseased action of the mind results from disease of the 
brain, which prevents the mental operations from going 
on properly.” 

On cross-examination the Doctor answered that he 
should give the opinion that the prisoner was sane upon 
every separate sentence of the hypothetical question of 
the prosecution. That there was no evidence that he 
was insane, “that there is nothing there that would lead 
me to sav that he was anything but sane.” 

Dr. Theodore Dimon, recently of the Asylum for 
Insane Criminals, at Auburn, N. Y., who had been 
summoned by the defense, was next sworn by the Gov- 
ernment. The Doctor testified that he had been two 
years Superintendent of the Criminal Asylum, and had 
been for a number of years physician to the Auburn 
State Prison, and was familiar with criminals and the 
insane; that from his personal examination of the 
prisoner in the jail, his testimony and behavior in 
court, he regarded him as sane. The hypothetical 
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questions of the prosecution answered by Dr. Wor- 
cester were also put to this witness, who answered 
that he was sane. On cross-examination, Dr. Dimon 
said he did not think the prisoner was playing 
a part in the court room, simulating insanity, but 
thought he “was acting the part natural to his cir- 
cumstances and character.” The course of the cross- 
examination was rather to analyze each proposition in 
the hypothetical question, and to attempt to show them 
compatible with either sanity or insanity. This cross- 
examination in no wise modified the opinion of the 
Doctor as to the sanity of the prisoner. 

The “inspiration claim” presented to the* Doctor’s 
mind the question “ whether it was fanaticism, hypocrisy 
or insanity ;” but did not necessarily involve insanity. 
The facts assumed had “ evidences of criminality incon- 
sistent with the idea of insanity in connection with 
other features,” although vicious acts and courses are 
not incompatible with insanity—all depending upon 
the existence of some insane delusion or a sincere belief 
in a “special inspiration.” The defense then put the 
hypothetical question—substantially the same as that 
asked Dr. Nichols and other witnesses put on the 


stand by defense, leaving out reference to heredity—to 


which the Doctor replied that that amounted to say- 
ing: “Suppose a man to be insane; is he insane?” 
In regard to hereditary predisposition, the Doctor 
illustrated by saying it should come “from the parents 
or grandparents, from the persons manifesting insanity 
before the birth of the descendant, and that insanity 
produced, not by traumatic causes, wounds, injuries, 
&e., but by ordinary exciting causes of a decided char- 
acter. Then the child would be apt to inherit a liabil- 
ity or predisposition to insanity—not in the blood, but 
in the brain. Further, it might be transmitted from 
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grandfather to grandson; but beyond that it fades too 
much.” 

He was then asked by the Court: 

(. You have been asked by Mr. Scoville whether a man might 
be impelled to the commission of an act which he knew to be 
wrong by an insane delusion, I will ask you if he could be so 
impelled without the insane delusion—if there is an irresistible im- 
pulse to do what a person knows to be wrong without the presence 
of an insane delusion ? 

A. TI suppose that takes place in a fit of passion, where there is 
no deliberation, and where, up to the moment of the act, a person 
knows what is right and wrong in regard to the act. I suppose, 
in 2 fit of passion, he acts under the impulse that is overwhelming. 

(. (Interposing.) I mean can there be any insane irresistible 
impulse in the absence of a delusion ? 

A. In the absence of an express delusion there may be, but my 
own belief is that there exists a delusion in the mind of the actor 
unexpressed, and if you ean get at it, if after the act he was in a 
condition to be questioned, and not in a state of stupor, you will 
tind that he had a delusion and a motive for his conduct, 


Dr. Selden H. Talcott, of the State Homeeopathic Asy- 
lum at Middletown, N. Y., who had been originally 
summoned as a witness by the defense, was sworn. He 
testified that he had been connected with the Homceo- 
pathic Hospital on Ward’s Island, Superintendent of the 
New York City Asylum for Inebriates, medical officer in 
charge of the Soldiers’ Retreat at New York City, all 
before his appointment as Superintendent of the State 
Homeopathic Asylum for the Insane, and that he was 
lecturer on insanity in the Hahnemann Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia. He testified to having seen cases 
of persons who had attempted murder under insane 
delusion that they had instructions from the Lord, and 
that among the characteristics of those cases was great 
excitability, and that they also had hallucinations of 
sight and hearing, and had spoken of their intentions 
before attempting the crime. He testified, “ insanity is 
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a disease of the brain, characterized by derangement of 
the mind.” He also testified that he had personally 
examined the prisoner in the jail and observed his con- 
duct in court, and assuming “that he was telling the 
truth, so far as he knew with regard to the actual 
transaction, and if the examination of the record of his 
life as given by the prisoner embodied in the main the 
facts of his life, I should be of the opinion that on the 
2d of July, when he shot the President, the prisoner 
was sane.” In answer to the hypothetical questions 
of the prosecution heretofore recited, he said, “ assuming 
the facts to be true, the prisoner was sane on the 2d 
of July, 1881.” In regard to the question whether all 
insanity is connected with disease of the brain, his tes- 
timony was as follows: 


(@. What authority have you for saying that all insanity is 
connected with disease of the brain, when by the most searching 
scientific investigations, in certain cases of insanity, no disease of 
the brain can be detected ? 

A, The use of modern appliances for making post mortem ex- 
aminations, and the use of the microscope, have discovered more 
and more indications of disease in almost every case of insanity. 
As these appliances are improved the number of cases that are 
discovered to be diseased is greater, and the conclusion, therefore, 
is that with completed appliances disease will be discovered in 
every case, I have never examined a case myself but that I have 
found disease of the brain. 


The Doctor was asked by Mr. Scoville what his 
answer would be to the hypothetical question which 
he “ proposed to experts for the defense,” and answered: 
“That would depend upon the interpretation given to 
some of those words,” 


Q. What words ? 
A, Whether inspiration meant insane delusion, or whether it 
meant simply a happy thought. 
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The Doctor did not assent to the supposition of the 
defense that if a person honest in religious belief and 
opinion who should in contemplation of his religious 
duties finally bring himself to the point of doing 
a murder, and after struggling and praying reach the 
conclusion that it was approved of God, that this was 
evidence of insane delusion, citing the case of Abraham 
and Isaac. The Doctor declared that it could only be 
accepted as insanity if it was the offspring of disease 
of the brain. 

The parallels attempted to be set up by counsel for 
the defense, as to the case of Abraham, are altogether 
aside from any modern transaction; for the whole an- 
cient record must be taken into account and its authen- 
ticity granted. The history is one of supernatural 
interference and visibly so; and, therefore, furnishes no 
warrant for any modern parallel. 

Dr. Henry P. Stearns, who had also been subpeenaed 
by the defense, was next put upon the stand. He tes- 
titied he had been a practicing physician 23 years; 
eight years Superintendent of the Hartford Retreat 
for Insane, and lecturer on insanity in the medical de- 
partment of Yale College; had had under his personal 
care about a thousand cases. In regard to heredity, he 
testified that when a person has once passed through a 
period of insanity and recovered, and afterwards has 
chiidrén, that he or she may transmit to them such a 
condition of the brain and nervous system that they 
are more likely to become insane than would be the 
case under other circumstances; that if no such disease 
had existed in the parent, and neither the parents 
nor the grandparents nor brothers nor sisters are 
shown to be insane, there is no heredity; testified if it 
was shown that a cousin of an individual, or uncle or 
both were insane, his opinion would not be modified ; 
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that a person does not inherit tendency to insanity 
unless the disease has existed in one of the parents or in 
i one of the grandparents or great-grandparents; that 
hereditary influence sometimes manifests itself in the 
form of epilepsy, idiocy or imbecility; that there was a 
constant countervailing influence in all cases to correct 
or overcome this hereditary taint, and that the superior 
physical strength and organization of certain members 
of the family would finally wipe out the taint. His views 
as to the connection of insanity with disease of the brain 
were very positive and clear; that insanity did not 
exist except as a disease of the brain. “Iusanity is 
always an outward manifestation of disease of the 
brain.” ‘That a failure in some instances to find lesions 
on post mortem was not evidence to him that they 
could not be found by thorough examination under the 
best modern appliances and skill. The Doctor testified 
to having made four examinations of the prisoner in 
jail. He examined him in the presence of Drs. Earle, 
Nichols, Callender and Shew. He first examined his 
head and called attention to the asymmetry of the 
head; examined his eyes and noticed a slight deviation 
in the axis of one eye; noticed that the tongue was 
slightly deflected to the left side; removed undercloth- 
ing, examined the chest, found no disease of the heart 
or lungs. Examined him as to his mental condition, 
“his memory seemed to be remarkably good in refer- 
ence to his history and the transactions of his life, com- 
prehended with the utmost readiness and quickness the 
meaning of all questions addressed to him, and his 
language was remarkably good.” He said the prisoner 
had referred to inspiration of the Deity in the murder, 
and that he had “done the act under the belief that he 
was inspired by God to do it, and was entitled to an 
acquittal, if the jury believed that he believed he was 
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inspired.” To the question, at this point, “from your 
personal examinations of the prisoner and from your 
observations of his conduct during his trial and in jail, 
and including all your opportunities to ascertain his 
mental condition, whether, in your opinion, the pris- 
oner Was sane or insane when he murdered the Presi- 
dent of the United States?” He answered: “I think 
the prisoner sane.” To the first hypothetical question 
presented by the District Attorney to the former wit- 
nesses, he testified: “I think he was sane, as far as 
appears from that assumption.” 


Q. Taking the second question, together with the first, I will 
ask you whether, in your opinion, the prisoner at the bar was sane 
or insane on the 2d of July, when he murdered the President ? 

A, Assuming those to be true, I should say there was no evi- 
dence of insanity. 


On cross-examination, the Doctor was questioned on 
his personal examination of the prisoner, on his views 
of insanity as a disease, and on the various propositions 
that entered into the hypothetical questions asked by 
the prosecution, without changing his opinions ex- 
pressed of the health and entire sanity of the prisoner. 

The Doctor was asked whether in a perfectly healthy 
brain “through simple, sudden excitement, a sudden 
influence of the emotions, a sudden rush of blood to 
the head, that insanity might be developed ?” 


A, Ido not think that insanity is developed by a sudden rush 
of blood to the brain unless there is a rupture of some blood ves- 
sel, or some direct disease produced by the amount of blood or 
the force of the blood upon the tissues of the brain, nor by the 
emotions or by the excitement of the emotions acting on the brain 
unless it should be of such a character as to produce actual dis- 
ease or injury to the brain. 

Q. But is it not true that insanity is sometimes produced by 
such sudden emotion without previous warning ? 

A. It is sometimes produced by extreme fear, by an injury to 
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the brain substance itself. No instance occurs to my mind now 
where insanity has been produced by other emotions suddenly 
affecting the brain. 

@. Now is it not true that insanity may be produced suddenly 
by some effect which, perhaps, scientists do not understand, of the 
emotions upon the brain, acting through a rush of blood or some 
other cause, which is not, perhaps, fully understood ? 

A, I have never seen such a case. It is very difficult Mr. 
Scoville to swear to what can not be in any case. 

@. Well, take the case where persons have become insane 
from the excitements of a religious meeting ? 

A. Ido not think I have ever known where they have sudden- 
ly become insane and remained so, from the experience of religious 
emotions. 


Upon the question of malformation of the brain, the 
Doctor testified : 


@. Does insanity ever proceed from, or is it connected with, a 
malformation of the brain ? 

A, Some authors classify idiocy and imbecility as forms of 
insanity. I, myself, do not consider them as forms of insanity in 
the same sense that I consider other forms of insanity, and for 
this reason, that while the brain may be defective there may exist 
no actual diseased condition in it. In the same way the hand may 
be defective; a person may be born with three fingers for instance 
instead of four; that would be a defective hand, and yet there 
would be no manifestation of a diseased condition in the hand so 
long as the individual should live. He might be born with four 
fingers instead of five, and while the hand might not be capable 
of doing the same thing for exercising the same delicacy of move- 
ment and accomplishing a great mechanical operation as it would 
do if it was what we called a normally formed hand, yet there 
does not exist a pathological or diseased condition in the hand 
and the person may live to be 70 years of age and die with such 
manifestations, and they generally do without it appearing. In 
the same way the person may be born with a brain which is 
defective in some of its constituent parts. That brain could never 
be competent to exercise the full functions of a well formed brain, 
yet the person live and die without there appearing a diseased 
condition of the mind. Therefore, 1 do not call the brain of an 
imbecile or idiot, in the technical sense of the term, a diseased 
brain. 
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The Doctor testified that insanity was connected with 
the exercise of reason, and was asked if defective rea- 
soning power was not an indication of unsoundness of 
mind or insanity. His answer in substance was, that 
so many people were born with marked defect in rea- 
soning power that every case must be judged by itself; 
that if there was a decided change in the reasoning 
power of any individual it could be taken as an indi- 
cation of change in the brain. 

The following hypothetical question was put by 
defense : 


Suppose the defendant in this case made this declaration con- 
cerning ,the shooting of the President—a declaration which he 
reduced to writing before he shot him—which was found in the 
papers about the time at the depot there in possession of some 
person: The nomination of the President was an act of God, his 
election was an act of God, and his removal was an act of God. 
Suppose he believed that, was he at the time, in your opinion, sane 
or insane? 

A, Ido not think that the question of honesty enters into the 
question of sanity or insanity at all. People honestly do things 
that are crimes in themselves, mistaken in their views, yet entirely 
sane, 

@. You say that you do not think the question of a person’s 
honesty or belief would have any influence on your judgment. 
You say that is no evidence of insanity, do you ? 

A, Honesty of purpose does not decide as to whether the 
belief is a sane one or an insane one. 

(/. Suppose when he did this thing that he believed himself 
that he was acting in obedience to the command of God. Would 
you say that was sanity or insanity ? 

A. I would say that would not amount to anything one way 
or the other. 

@. Suppose the defendant in this case honestly believed that 
he was inspired to do this act and shoot the President as he did. 
Would you say that would have no influence on your mind in 
forming an opinion as to his sanity or insanity ? 

A, Not alone; no, sir. For the very reason that I have ex- 
plained, that beliefs are something that may be right or wrong. 
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Persons may be correct or mistaken, and yet there may be no 
evidence that there is disease of the brain in consequence, I 
could illustrate that in the beliefs of the Mormons and in the 
beliefs of the Second Adventists, so-called, who made all prepara- 
tions in all sincerity, some years ago, for what they termed the 
second coming of Christ, gave away their property and made 
their children homeless under such a belief. They were mistaken 
in regard to that, and yet they were not insane at all in the tech- 
nical sense of the term insanity. There was no disease of the 
brain existing. 


Dr. Jamin Strong, of Cleveland, Ohio, was then 
sworn. He testified that he had been seven years the 
Superintendent of the Cleveland Asylum for the In- 
sane, having had the observation of over 2,000 patients. 
The Doctor defined insanity as a mental disturbance 
from disease, a change or departure in the thoughts, 
feelings and actions of the individual. Heredity the 
Doctor understood to be “the transmission of a pro- 
clivity or predisposition—not the transmission of dis- 
ease.” He did not think hereditary influence would 
exist in an individual when neither the grandparents, 
parents, nor brothers or sisters had been insane. He 
testified as to his personal examination of the prisoner 
in jail and observation of him in the court room, and 
that from such examination and observation of him, 
he was sane. The prisoner had all the conditions of 
good bodily health. That he had perfect coherence 
of ideas and language, quickness of perception, good 
power of attention; “was sound in his perceptions, in 
sensations, in his thought and in his will, which 
comprise the chief mental offices.” Of the prisoner in 
court, he said whenever he had spoken he manifested 
keen memory, thorough consciousness of what was 
passing, and discriminated in regard to subjects under 
consideration. He testified to having under his care 
insane who had committed homicides, in all of whom 
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the insanity was clear and unmistakable aside from 
the act. To each of the hypothetical questions of the 
prosecution, he testified that the prisoner was sane. 

Upon cross-examination, he was asked the hypo- 
thetical question of the defense, and upon that he 
admitted that if all these assumptions were true, 
they would apply to any person who might be in- 
sane; they would point toward insanity, but he 
would not rely on them without a personal examina- 
tion. 

Dr. Abram M. Shew, Superintendent of the Connec- 
ticut Hospital for Insane, at Middletown, testified to his 
having been eighteen years Superintendent of that 
institution, and previously connected with the Asylum 
for Insane Convicts at Auburn, N. Y., and also for six 
months an assistant in the asylum at Trenton, N. J.; to 
having had under his care about 3,500 patients, and to 
having been for some years lecturer on insanity at Yale 
College. He defined insanity as “ prolonged departure 
without any adequate external cause—from the modes 
of thinking and acting of an individual when in 
health.” He testified to his personal examination of 
the prisoner on two occasions, to his physical and men- 
tal condition. The Doctor examined the shape of the 
head, features, condition of the eyes, tongue and the 
general expression; slight deviation of tongue which 
he was not able to confirm at second examination—sen- 
sibility alike on both sides; normal condition of 
digestive organs, and found him in sound health, Said 
the prisoner was free in conversation, giving his history 
without reserve; that the prisoner “claimed positive- 
ness and persistency” as bis characteristics; said 
“when he got after a man he never let go.” “There 
was every evidence of keen perception, good judgment 
and a remarkable memory.” He also, in answer 
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to the hypothetical questions of the prosecution, re- 
plied that the prisoner was sane. Heredity, he de- 
clared to be “simply the transmission from parent to 
off-spring of a constitutional susceptibility to disease 
* * * think there is no such disease known to 
science as hereditary insanity.” On cross-examination 
in answer to the question whether consumptive parents 
might not transmit to their children a predisposition to 
insanity or disease of the brain, the doctor said: “They 
would transmit a sensitive nervous organization which 
might possibly, under exciting causes, develop into 
insanity, or into epilepsy, or into consumption, or even 
a tainted and weakened nervous system. He declared 
he did not believe that the prisoner in court was 
attempting to feign insanity but was acting out his 
natural characteristics. 

Dr. Orpheus Everts was next sworn. Had been in 
practice over thirty years, during which he had served 
as surgeon in the army for four years, eleven years as 
Superintendent of the Indiana State Hospital for the 
Insane, at Indianapolis, and at present was physician to 
the Sanitarium at Cincinnati. Had had about 4,000 
insane under his care. He defined insanity as “a con- 
dition of mind as the result of disease, in which the 
mind is incapable, by memory or reason, of correcting 
the errors of sense and feeling.” Testified to having 
had insane persons under his care “who labored under 
the delusion that they held extraordinary relations to 
the Deity, and had communications from God, and 
received instructions from Him.” After referring to 
instances, describing them, he stated there was gen- 
eral distubance of the mind, great persistency of the 
delusion pervading all the thoughts, purposes and 
acts generally of such persons; testified that he 
attached no significance in determining the question 
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of sanity or insanity to the shape of the head, as 
there was no uniformity in the heads of the sane or 
insane, either in size or in shape. Heredity he un- 
derstood to be “an inherited condition of organiza- 
tion or structure which is more liable to take on a 
form of disease, the result of which will be mental dis- 
order, than would otherwise have attached to his 
organization, the insanity itself not being transmitted.” 
He testified that there was no such thing as latent 
insanity and that no one could be born insane, “ per- 
sons can not have disordered minds until they have 
ordered minds.” He testified from his personal ex- 
amination of the prisoner, his conversation with him in 
jail, and his observation of him in court, that he was 
sane. 

He testified the same as to the sanity of the prisoner 
upon each of the two hypothetical questions put by 
the District Attorney to the other witnesses. 

On cross-examination, he testified that he thought the 
prisoner was rather acting a part and “exaggerating 
his own peculiarities;” being asked what he meant by 
this last answer, he replied: “Egotism, smartness, 
sharpness, vulgarity, ingratitude.” 

Dr. A. E. Macdonald, Medical Superintendent of the 
New York City Asylum for the Insane, was next put 
upon the stand. The Doctor testified that he had grad- 
uated in medicine in 1870; was afterwards successively 
an assistant at Bloomingdale Asylum; resident physi- 
cian to the Hospital for Epileptics; assistant physician 
in the New York City Asylum; for three years chief 
of staff of the Charity Hospital, and since August, 
1874, superintendent of the New York City Asylum ; 
that he was professor of medical jurisprudence in the 
medical department of the University of New York; 
also a graduate from the law department; that he had 
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had under his observation 6,000 insane. The Doctor 
defined insanity as “a disease of the brain which mani- 
fests itself in a departure in thought or feeling, or 
action from the ordinary conduct of the individual in 
whom it occurs.” He gave illustrations of delusions 
and hallucinations of the insane, and also cases where 
insane persons had imagined themselves to be inspired 
and the manner in which that inspiration was _re- 
ceived ; said “they either hear the voice of God speak- 
ing to them, directing them, or they see a writing on 
the wall or something of the kind.” In his experience 
“the inspiration of insane people has always come to 
them through hallucinations of some of the senses, 
sight or hearing.” ‘That insane persons do not conceal 
the inspiration, but proclaim it. “I have always found 
it to be proclaimed immediately, * * *. Their 
actions, their behavior will show it as plainly as their 
words.” Again: “In my experience that inspiration 
has always overridden any natural fear. A man who 
firmly believes that he has such a mission, believes also 
that he is above all ordinary dangers.” Again, he 
says: “I do not consider the possession of inspiration 
as constituting any particular form of insanity.  In- 


-spirations of the kind of which I have spoken, come to 


persons who are already insane and who may have one 
or other form of insanity.” 

To the question “what is the meaning of an irre- 
sistible impulse,” the Doctor replied: “Irresistible 
impulse, in the sense in which we use the term, is a 
characteristic of several forms of insanity—principally 
of the more violent, maniacal forms as in those in which 
epilepsy fs found; a patient already insane, and recog- 
nized to be insane by other evidence, may have this 
impulse come upon him at certain times and carry it 
out. There is another sense in which the term is used 
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in certain cases; that is, that there is the irresistible 
impulse and nothing else. Such cases I have not myself 
everseen * * * JT have read of them.” He further 
testified that such impulses in the insane were “very 
sudden, both in conception and execution, as a rule.” 
To the question whether “an impulse which is suc- 
cessfully resisted for two or three weeks or more, was, 
properly speaking, ‘irresistible,”” he answered: “I 
should not consider it so.” 

On the subject of hereditary insanity, the Doe- 
tor testified: “I have no belief in such dis- 
ease. | do not believe that insanity is itself 
transmitted from parent to offspring. There may 
be a constitutional defect or weakness transmitted, 
which, under certain circumstances, will take on the 
disease of insanity more easily than if it were absent.” 
As to whether, as a general rule, the descendants of 
insane parents became insane, he testified: “They do 
not. If they did, everybody in the world would be 
insane by this time. The tendency in all cases of con- 
stitutional defect is to recover from it. As generation 
succeeds generation, there is return towards health. 
In the case of hereditary tendency to insanity with the 
rest, the tendency is more toward health than it is 
toward the development of disease.” He considered the 
fact of insane cousins of little or no importance. As to 
uncles and aunts, “it would suggest the possibility of 
insanity also in the father or the mother.” 

It had been stated by some of the witnesses that the 
father of the prisoner had declared that he believed he 
would live forever, and that men might live forever. 
Other witnesses, however, who knew the father equally 
well, contradicted this. 


@. Suppose you were to meet a man, Doctor, who would say to 
you, and honestly believed it, that he might, under certain circum- 
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stances, live forever; what would you think of that individual, in 
point of sanity or insanity ? 
Lf | A, That mere assertion in itself would amount to nothing. I 
should want to know, in addition, in what spirit the man said it, 
or whether he carried out, in his life and actions, the belief which 
he expressed in his words, * * * If aman should express the 
ie belief that he was going to live forever, and made the ordinary 

>| 
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, ah preparations for death, such as making a will or such as taking 
# ‘ out an insurance policy, I should consider his actions, and take 
; them with considerably more force than his words. [The father 
if had made a will and taken out an insurance policy.—Ebs. ] 
iF Q. Suppose a man honestly believed that he could, by laying 
on of hands and by prayer, cure the sick, what would you think 
a) of that as an indication of his mental condition ? 
A. Ishould not take that as any evidence of insanity on the 


bit part of a man of very religious feeling and very devout belief in 
the efficacy of prayer. 
| iia: (2. Suppose the belief was based upon certain passages of serip- 
! 1} ture or certain beliefs in other inspired books; what would you 
think of that ? 
4 1 A, That would be in favor of the sanity, so far as it went, I 
i i think, on the part of a very devout believer. 


As to moral insanity, the Doctor testified: “1 do not 


Th believe in it myself. I have never seen acase, * * 
wud): oral insanity is another name, and has been from the 
Wi Moral ty is anoth , and has been from th 
ia . . . . . 
ap ih time of its invention, for wickedness or depravity. Its 
Hit i first use, I believe, was at the time of the French Revolu- 
fii L tion, and it was meant to excuse the slaughter that 
ee Wee tock place then.” The Doctor, in explanation, stated 
| Wilte that he did not intend to convey the idea that insanity 
uy et. did not show itself through a man’s moral nature, but 
ia that there was no such insanity, as that confined to the 
mi moral nature alone. Being asked in regard to emo- 
t 8 tional insanity, partial insanity, transitory mania and 
i } monomania, said emotional insanity was that which 
Ve fi affects the emotions only, and leaves the intellectnal 
i} and moral nature perfectly intact; that “ partial insan- 
ity is the name of a supposed form which includes, per- 
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haps, both of those that I have named, where a part of 
a man is affected with the disease of insanity, while 
the rest is perfectly healihy ;” that monomania was the 
same thing. “That supposes or presupposes the divi- 
sion of a man’s brain into compartments, and that 
there is one little compartment which presides over 
some certain actions, and may be diseased, and the rest 
all right; that a man may steal while he is perfectly 
upright in every other way, or that a man may have a 
mania for setting fire to houses, and be perfectly sane 
in every other respect. I do not myself believe in 
such insanity, and I have never seen a case of such in- 
sanity.” He said also that he did not believe in such a 
form of insanity as transitory mania. He also dis- 
claimed the idea that emotion could cause insanity di- 
rectly; that the wear of the emotions upon the physical 
organs would produce disease, and that disease produce 
insanity; that “insanity is a disturbance of the brain, 
and the disturbance of the mind is a symptom of the 
disturbed brain.” 

The Doctor testified that there were certain rules 
recognized as discriminating between the acts of vio- 
lence of the sane and insane. 


. Are or are not the motives which actuates the commission 
of acts of violence on the part of the sane and those motives on 
the part of the insane entirely distinct and distinguishable ? 

A, Asa rule the acts of violence of sane people are never with- 
out a motive. The acts of violence of insane people are very often 
motiveless; there is an entire absence of motive, or else the motive 
can not be detected. When there is a motive in the acts of an 
insane person it is manifestly an insane motive, and arises from 
insane delusion. 

Q. Do the insane make the same deliberate preparations that 
the sane do for the act ? 

A, Asa rule, and as I have already testified, the acts of the 
insane being rapid there is not the degree of preparation that there 
is always or generally in the sane. They are not so apt to plan an 
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act. They generally commit it in a moment of passion or frenzy, 
unless it is such an act as an endeavor to escape from an asylum 
and the attacking of an attendant or something of that kind in the 
course of the endeavor. They may lay plans for such a thing as 
that but as a rule the acts of violence of the insane are not marked 
by preparation. 

%. In the selection of the victim of the act of violence do they 
exercise the same judgment as sane persons do? 

A, Asa general rule there is a difference in the selection of the 
victim by the sane and insane. The sane person always has a 
definite motive in the selection of his victim. It is, as a rule, not 
a stranger to him and not a member of his own family, but some 
person against whom he bears a grudge—some person who has 
done him an injury or given him a disappointment or something of 
that kind. In the insane, on the other hand, the victim selected is 
generally either a person of their own family or an entire stranger 
to them; not anybody with whom they have had but partial rela- 
tions, but it is somebody who is very near and very dear to 
them, and who is destroyed under the influence of the insane delu- 
sion, or else in a case of sudden violence the first person who 
comes in their way, whoever it may happen to be, 

(@. Do they, in detail, make the same preparations for the ac- 
complishment of their object, as far as the choice of weapons to be 
used is concerned ? 

A. It follows from the fact of the insane act of violence being 
generally, one committed on a momentary impulse, that there is 
not the same selection of a weapon as there is in a sane act. An 
insane person following the impulse to attack somebody, snatches 
up the first weapon that comes to his hand at the time. Sane peo- 
ple, on the other hand, having resolved upon the act, make prep- 
aration for it in the selection of a weapon, as in other things. 

@. Are they specially particular in choosing the time and place 
for its execution ? 

A, The same answer applies there. An act of violence of the 
insane being generally sudden, the time of execution is nearly the 
time of impulse. Sane people show the same cautious selection of 
place and time as they had of the weapon, and in the other 
preparations. 

@. Do they have the same regard or use the same judgment in 
the selection of the manner in which they will approach their vic- 
tim, as the sane do? 

A, As a general rule the insane person has no personal fear. 
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He approaches his vietim boldly. There is something dramatic 
about the execution of an insane act. The man rushes right up to 
the person and attacks him, exposing himself at the same time. 
The sane person committing an act of violence, on the other hand, 
is more apt to show care for his own safety and more apt to ap- 
proach his victim from behind, and protect himself in that way, 
than in others, 

Q. Suppose a man should purchase a weapon, asking for one of 
the largest calibre, and say that he was satisfied that no man could 
recover with two holes in his back made by such a weapon; would 
you regard that as an act of a sane or insane man? 

A. As far as that went, it would be more like the act of a sane 


* than an insane man. 


(. Suppose a man had determined to murder another under 
what he termed a Divine pressure; would an insane man under 
such cireumstances delay the execution of his act for fear he would 
injure other persons ? 

A, In insane persons carrying out an inspiration of that kind, 
the necessity, as they believe it, would cause them to have no care 
for those about. They attack their victim without any regard to 
the bystanders, and very likely, in executing that act of violence 
towards a special victim, injure others also. 


The Doctor testified to being called to Washington 
on the twelfth of November, to examine the prisoner, 
and that after informing him who he was, “he spoke of 
me as having been named by Mr, Scoville in his appli- 
cation for money to pay the fees and traveling expenses 
when he wished to have me summoned. I said to him, 
‘in that case, [ had better say to you that I am not here 
at the instance of Mr. Scoville, but at the instance of 
the District Attorney.” The Doctor took him through 
the history of and changes in his life, his pursuits, edu- 
cation, relations he had with different persons, and 
questioned him as to the circumstances which led to 
the killing, and particularly “as to the delay in the ex- 
ecution of the act after the time at which he had con- 
ceived it.” He did not speak of it as an inspiration, 
but as a conception of his own, and gave the detail of 
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the six weeks covering the conception of the act, the 
occasions when he had watched the President, the pur- 
chase of the pistol, practicing with it, and its purpose, 
which “was partly to insure his aim and partly to 
accustom himself to the noise of the discharge,” his 
preparations for escape from the depot, saying also “it 
was the act of the Lord,” and substantially that the 
Lord would take care of him. 

The Doctor also testified to his observation of him 
in the court room, and that from his examination and 
observation, he believed him to be a sane man. 
Among the statements which the Doctor elicited from 
the prisoner during his examination, is the following: 
That he “had been looking up the subject of insanity,” 
and he believed that while he was not medically in- 
sane, he was insane in the eye of the law—legally 
insane—and that he would be acquitted upon that 
ground. [asked him what disposition would be made 
of him ‘n such a case. He said he would be sent to an 
asylum I[ said: “Do you look forward to spending 
the res¢ of your life in an asylum?” “Oh! no,” said he, 
“T have looked up the law upon that subject also, and I 
have found -that, after being there a short time, I can 
apply for a commission to examine me, and of course 
that commission will find that I am not insane, and 
then I will be discharged.” The Doctor testified that 
from his observation of the prisoner in jail and his 
conduct in court through the trial, he had “been 
playing a part all the time in court.” He gave, at 
length, his reasons for this belief, among them the 
marked contrast between his conduct in jail and in 
court, his raising his voice in making his exclamations 
about the Deity, &c.; that he had noticed him pretend- 
ing to be reading, when he was really looking over the 
top of the book at the witnesses or jury, or turning 
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over the pages without looking at the contents; his 
conduct and interruptions had varied with the com- 
ments of the newspaper press; that he had manifested 
a more keen interest and appreciation of the progress 
of the trial than an insane man would have shown, es- 
pecially an insane man confident of the care of the Al- 
mighty; “that his interruptions were addressed mainly 
to witnesses who were called by the prosecution, and 
not to those called by the defense; and when attention 
was called to this fact, his interruptions were given to 
_ his own witnesses as well as to the others;” that at 
the opening of the trial, he only abused one of the 
counsel for the Government, and when this was com- 
mented on, he included the other two; and that gener- 
ally there was more or less method and purpose in his 
interruptions and interjections, depending upon whether 
the evidence was favorable to him or not. 

To the hypothetical questions of the prosecution 
heretofore asked the previous witnesses, he answered: 
“JT believe the person indicated in that hypothetical 
statement to have been sane.” 

Randolph Barksdale, Superintendent of the Central 
Lunatic Asylum of Virginia, at Richmond, testified 
that he was a graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and had been engaged in the practice of medicine. 
since 1854; that he had some experience in the insane 
asylum in Philadelphia after his graduation; that he 
had made the subject of insanity a special study since 


1875. He testified that from his personal examination 


of the prisoner, and his observation of him during the 
trial, that he was sane. ‘To the question whether in his 
opinion the prisoner was acting naturally in court or 
feigning, he testified that he believed he was feigning ; 
gave as his reasons the marked contrast between his 
behavior in court and that on the oceasion when he saw 
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him in jail, “Tle sees every salient point as it occurs 
in the evidence and then becomes excited, but at other. 
times he is quiet and natural, and behaves as any other 
man would.” To the first hypothetical question of the 
prosecution, his answer was: “In my opinion he 
was sane,” and he made the same answer to the second. 
In answer to a question on cross-examination, said he 
did not believe in moral insanity. 

Dr. John H. Callender, Superintendent of the Ten- 
nessee Hospital, at Nashville, was next sworn. He 
testified that he had been superintendent for more than 
twelve years, during which time he had had under his 
care some 2,000 insane; that he was professor of phys- 
iology and diseases of the brain and nervous system in 
the Medical Department of the University of Nashville 
and Vanderbilt University. The Doctor testified as to 
his personal examination of the prisoner in the jail; 
that he had examined the prisoner in the jail on two 
oceasions ; first with. Drs. Earle, Nichols and Stearns; 
on the second with Drs. Shew, Kempster and Dimon; 
examined his head; the lack of symmetry in the two 
halves of the head, however, did not impress him as 
more than that seen in quite a number of persons, 
Also examined his face to some extent, analyzed his 
features, the muscles of his face, his tongue. He was 
partiaily stripped and an examination made by osculta- 
tion, detected no organic trouble. Observed his loco- 
motion, gait, muscular action, saw nothing wrong with 
them. In response to questions, he answered that his 
health had been uniformly good. As an exception 
referred to the malarial fever he had had in jail. “I 
observed no bodily disease or disorder at all.” To the 
questions propounded to the prisoner by the various 
gentlemen, touching his health and history from the 
5th of March to the 2d of July, his answers “ were 
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intelligent and he showed a power of concentrating 
his mind upon the questions and the subject of the 
questions. They were satisfactory, entirely coherent 
and rational; they were couched in good language, and 
I saw no impediment in his speech or difficulty of artic- 
ulation.” The questions were largely directed to the 
prisoner’s pursuits, employments and mental occupa- 
tions during that period; said he had taken his meals 
regularly at a first-class boarding house and had slept 
well. The prisoner fixed the inception of the crime 
from about the 16th of May, and he finally determined 
to do the act on the 2d of June, and he insisted most 
positively that after the 2d of June he was the subject 
of the inspiration; he gave a detailed statement of the 
preparation of his book and purchase of weapon in 
about the same manner as he did on the witness stand. 
The Doctor also testified to noticing carefully his con- 
duct and utterances in the court room, and that from 
such examination and observation the prisoner, in his 
opinion, was a sane man. 

As to the prisoner’s conduct and interruptions and 
interjections in court, the Doctor believed he was not 
endeavoring to feign, but that “he is consciously and 
purposely exaggerating his self-conceit, his impudence, 
his audacity and his insolence. I think these are nat- 
ural characteristics of the man, and on this oceasion he 
undertakes to exaggerate them, and present them for 
some purpose.” 

The two hypothetical questions of the prosecution 
were read to the Doctor, and to each he replied that he 
was sane. 

The Doctor defined insanity as “a disturbance or a de- 
rangement of the mental faculties as the result of 
bodily disease; that bodily disease must and always 
does affect the brain and the nervous system directly or 
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4 Bt indirectly, and the insanity is manifested by departure 
1 Oe more or less prolonged from the customary modes of 
thought, feeling and action of the individual. Of the 
transmissibility of insanity, he stated that “the disease 
itself is not transmissible. A susceptibility to that 
disease, as to a number of others in the catalogue of 


! | } diseases, is transmitted from parent to offspring; trans- 
aa missible by the direct line. * * * IT do not think 
aan that insanity—a disease of the brain—is inherited. 
i ‘ I think that offspring may inherit from an insane 

rf father or insane mother, or especially if both of them 


were insane, a physical constitution, especially of that 
of the brain and nervous system, which would render 
them susceptible to a certain degree, and more liable 
Add. to ordinary physical and moral causes which may pro- 


by want of sound judgment, would it be your opinion that there 
did exist »ny form or phase of insanity from birth and through 
life in that individual ? 


a4 duce insanity.” 

; 1 Q. Where you find a person whose characteristic is a tendency 
t Mt to the formation of fantastical opinions and projects accompanied 
; 


tf A, Why, there exist plenty of individuals, aud the instances 
are not uncommon, who are credulous and easily deluded, and who 
are given to the formation of chimerical and fantastical opinions 
and schemes, and who are fickle and inconstant in purpose and in 
their pursuits changing, but I do not think that necessarily indi- 


cates any form of insanity, or that such characteristics are the 
leading features of a form of insanity, that [ am familiar with. I 
do not regard as a form or type of insanity with which I am 
familiar any condition of the mind of which those are the leading 
features. 


The Doctor also testified as to moral insanity, “it is 
not my pinion that there is a type of insanity of 
that kind. I do not understand that there can be a 
perversion or obliquity of the moral sense or moral 
sentiments which constitute a form of insanity. Insan- 
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ity is a physical disease of a physical organ, disturb- 
ing the intellectual faculties. I can understand how 
the intellect may be disordered, how ideation may be 
improperly performed and the moral sense become ob- 
tuse and perverted as a result of menta! derangement, 
but [have never been able to agree with that theory 
which establishes a form of insanity known as moral 
insanity or moral imbecility.” 

Touching the question of inspiration, as brought 
forward in this case by the question, “if a certain 
person claiming the Divine inspiration to do a certain 
act was, for four or five weeks after becoming seized 
by the inspiration, to sleep regularly and sufficiently, 
eat three daily meals, and conduct himself in a man- 
ner natural to him, converse freely and intelligently 
on the current topics of the day, pursue by proper 
and rational means the business in which he was en- 
gaged, repelling thus far the act which he claimed 
to be impelled to do, and foregoing it on one occasion 
when prepared and confronted by the opportunity 
for it by an emotion of pity on account of an inci- 
dental object, would you regard that person to be 
laboring under an insane delusion and an irresistible 
impulse to do its bidding?” He answered: “TI should 
not. I think the physical and mental condition de- 
scribed by you in that question to be inconsistent with 
that condition of brain or condition of mind in which 
the person is the subject of an insane delusion of that 
character. Insane delusions of that character, accord- 
ing to my view, and according to my observation, so 
far as it has extended, are absorbing and vivid. He 
could not or would not, in all probability, conduct him- 
self naturally as you describe during that time.” The 
Doctor further said that “under an engrossing and ab- 
sorbing delusion, such as that of an inspiration and 
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indirectly, and the insanity is manifested by departure 
more or less prolonged from the customary modes of 
thought, feeling and action of the individual. Of the 
transmissibility of insanity, he stated that “the disease 
itself is not transmissible. A susceptibility to that 
disease, as to a number of others in the catalogue of 
diseases, is transmitted from parent to offspring ; trans- 
missible by the direct line. * * * I do not think 
that insanity—a disease of the brain—is inherited. 
I think that offspring may inherit from an insane 
father or insane mother, or especially if both of them 
were insane, a physical constitution, especially of that 
of the brain and nervous system, which would render 
them susceptible to a certain degree, and more liable 
to ordinary physical and moral causes which may pro- 
duce insanity.” 


Q. Where you find a person whose characteristic is a tendency 
to the formation of fantastical opinions and projects accompanied 
by want of sound judgment, would it be your opinion that there 
did exist any form or phase of insanity from birth and through 
life in that individual ? 

A, Why, there exist plenty of individuals, and the instances 
are not uncommon, who are credulous and easily deluded, and who 
are given to the formation of chimerical and fantastical opinions 


and schemes, and who are fickle and inconstant in purpose and in 


their pursuits changing, but I do not think that necessarily indi- 
cates any form of insanity, or that such characteristics are the 
leading features of a form of insanity, that I am familiar with. I 
do not regard as a form or type of insanity with which I am 
familiar any condition of the mind of which those are the leading 
features. 


The Doctor also testified as to moral insanity, “it is 
not my pinion that there is a type of insanity of 
that kind. I do not urderstand that there can be a 
perversion or obliquity of the mora] sense or moral 
sentiments which constitute a form of insanity. Insan- 
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ity is a physical disease of a physical organ, disturb- 
ing the intellectual faculties. I can understand how 
the intellect may be disordered, how ideation may be 
improperly performed and the moral sense become ob- 
tuse and perverted as a result of mental derangement, 
but [have never been able to agree with that theory 
which establishes a form of insanity known as moral 
insanity or moral imbecility.” 

Touching the question of inspiration, as brought 
forward in this case by the question, “if a certain 
person claiming the Divine inspiration to do a certain 
act was, for four or five weeks after becoming seized 
by the inspiration, to sleep regularly and sufticiently, 
eat three daily meals, and conduct himself in a man- 
ner natural to him, converse freely and intelligently 
on the current topics of the day, pursue by proper 
and rational means the business in which he was en- 
gaged, repelling thus far the act which he claimed 
to be impelled to do, and foregoing it on one occasion 
when prepared and confronted by the opportunity 
for it by an emotion of pity on account of an inci- 
dental object, would you regard that person to be 
laboring under an insane delusion and an irresistible 
impulse to do its bidding?” He answered: “TI should 
not. I think the physical and mental condition de- 
scribed by you in that question to be inconsistent with 
that condition of brain or condition of mind in which 
the person is the subject of an insane delusion of that 
character. Insane delusions of that character, accord- 
ing to my view, and according to my observation, so 
far as it has extended, are absorbing and vivid. He 
could not or would not, in all probability, conduct him- 
self naturally as you describe during that time.” The 
Doctor further said that “under an engrossing and ab- 
sorbing delusion, such as that of an inspiration and 
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direct command of the Deity, there would be such an 
alteration in his modes of thought and feeling and con- 
duct, that those who were familiar with him, who had 
been thrown with him for several months, or several 
weeks, would d.scover it more or less,” 

On cross-exanination various propositions of the 
hypothetical question of the prosecution were presented 
to the Doctor, but without modifying in any way the 
opinion already expressed of the sanity of the prisoner. 
The Doctor being asked as to peculiarities in formation 
of the skulls of the insane, answered: “Ido not regard 
the shape of the skull as indicating particularly any- 
thing in regard to insanity. I have persons in my 
institution with so well-shaped heads as perhaps to be 
called model heads, who are insane people, and I have 
people with ill-shaped heads, unequally shaped heads 
also. * * * Any very marked cranial abnormality 
might indicate idiocy or a very low grade of imbecility, 
or some form of epilepsy developed very early in 
infancy.” Again: “I lay very little stress upon the 
very slight deviations from symmetry.” 

Mr. Scoville, for defense, read the following letter, 
with the purpose of asking the opinion of the Doctor 
as to whether it indicated sanity or insanity: 


“Hon. Don Cameron: 

I am on trial for my life and I need money. I am a Stalwart of 
the Stalwarts, and so are you. You think a great deal of General 
Arthur, and so do I. My inspiration made him President; and I 
am going to ask you to let me have $500. If I get out of this I 
will return it, if not, charge it to the stalwarts. 

Yours, for our cause, and very cordially, 
CHARLES GUITEAU. 
In court, Washington, D. C., December 19th, 1881. 


P. 8.—Please give your check to my brother, J. W. Guiteau, of 
Boston, and make it payable to my order. C, G.” 
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Mr. Davidge raised the question of competency for 
the prisoner to manufacture evidence by letters written 
during the trial, and whether this letter was not of 
such character. The Court ruled that the language and 
conduct after the shooting, and letters written spon- 
taneously by the prisoner are to be regarded among the 
best indications of the condition of his mind; that the 
question of whether it was designed to manufacture 
evidence was open to argumert. The question was 
admitted. 


Q. Suppose a man, acting in that manner, writing that letter 
in all good faith and sincerity, believing that the presentation of 
it to Mr. Cameron would bring him a check for $500, in your opin- 
ion would that indicate in any degree, or might it indicate in any 
degree, unsoundness of mind ? 

A, My reply to that is, that such a letter as that is on a par 
and entirely consistent with many of his acts and utterances that 
I have heard and with his previous life. Therefore, I should not 
take that as an indication of unsoundness of mind, 


Mr. Scoville then requested the Doctor to leave out 
of the question his own impression, and answer only as 
to the letter. 


A. Iappreciate your question, but I can not alter my answer. 
I do not think it is indicative of unsoundness of mind. 


The Doctor was then asked as to “crack-brained ” 
and “cranky” persons. He answered that they might 
mean singular or peculiar persons; but that they did 
not indicate any phase of insanity. . 

The defense here asked the Doctor in regard to that 
part of the hypothetical question stating that the 
family physician summoned by the sister, after an ex- 
amination could find neither illusion, hallucination or 
delusion, or disturbance of the intellectual or percep- 
tional force, and said that he was insane because of ex- 
plosions of emotional feeling, and that he was the 
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subject of an intense pseudo-religious feeling, and ad- 
vised that he be confined in an asylum, and the Doctor 
answered that in his opinion the physician was not a 
competent observer, and that his recommendation to 
confine the prisoner in a lunatic asylum was worthless; 
did not think that persons who simply have pseudo-re- 
ligious feeling and emotional excitement and are disposed 
to be explosive at times, were insane, unless there was 
intellectual disorder. Being asked whether he would 
not retain such a person in the asylum if sent there, he 
replied: “Such a case would not remain long if I 
were to do my duty.” On cross-examination the Doctor 
was asked the hypothetical question of the defense, to 
which he answered: “Under that hypothesis, his in- 
sanity is a self-evident proposition.” 

Dr. Walter Kempster was sworn, and testified that 
he was a physician and superintendent of the Northern 
Hospital for the insane, Wisconsin, which position he 
had held nine years; that previously he had been 
nearly six years an assistant physician in the New York 
State Lunatic Asylum at Utica; that he had seen alto- 
gether about 4,000 insane; that he had at one time 
been assistant superintendent of the New York State 
Asylum for Idiots at Syracuse, and during all these fif- 
teen years had made special study of insanity and its 
treatment. That he had also paid special attention to 
examinations of the brains of insane persons after 
death; that “in every case of insanity there is disease 
of the brain which may be discovered if the proper 
methods are made use of to discover it. I have never 
yet eXamined a case in which I did not discover marked 
disease of the brain.” 

The Doctor testified that he had made special invest- 
igations in regard to the form and shape of the heads 
of the insane; that he had found skulls as well shaped 
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in the wards of lunatic asylums as anywhere else. 
“There is nothing to distinguish the skulls of the 
insane from that of the sane.” The cast of the 
prisoner’s head, which had been introduced in evi- 
dence by the defense, was then handed to the 
Doctor for examination and explanation as to its char- 
acteristics. He declared that the deviations were so 
slight that it must be called a symmetrical head. “This 
‘ast represents a very well-shaped head. It is a head 
that compares very favorably with the majority of 
heads in the community, both as to shape and size; 
and while it is a little flatter on one side than on the 
other, there is a compensating prominence at another 
point. There is no such want of symmetry in this 
man’s head as to indicate lack of development in the 
brain.” THe then explained the thickening of the skull 


and deviations at certain points from the process of ° 


ossification which takes place in the development and 
growth of the person, the bony deposit taking place 
more rapidly during the formation of the skull at some 
points than at others. The Doctor then presented 
thirty-five head conformations, including those of many 
prominent men, which had been procured from Steimetz, 
a hatter in Washington, a large proportion of which 
were much more irregular than that of the prisoner. 
The Doctor testified to his personal examination of 
the prisoner, first in the presence of and with Drs. Cal- 
lender, Fisher, Stearns, Channing and Dimon, and on the 
second oceasion with Dr. Hamilton; that he stated his 
name, his position and where he was from. Conversed 
with him about his health in previous years, his life in 
the Oneida Community; he said that he had enjoyed 
good’ health while there. Also in regard to the writ- 
ing of his lectures, preparation of his book, his attempt 
to establish the Z’heocrat; testified that the prisoner 
Vou. XXXVIII—No. 
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“said that the inspiration with reference to the removal 
of the President came to him slowly; that he thought 
it out, and that it was prompted by the articles con- 
tained in the press at that time, which he read, and 
which were then strongly denunciatory of the President.” 
That the prisoner claimed that he was “ legally insane ” 
—not medically. He had also examined and inquired 
as to his physical health. On his second visit, he as- 
sisted Dr. Hamilton in the careful measurements of the 
skull. 

To a question of the District Attorney, “From your 
examination of the head would you regard it as indi- 
cating anything as to the sanity or insanity of a person?” 
he replied: “It does not indicate anything as to sanity 
or insanity of an individual, unless the shape or the 
form of the head deviates grossly from what we call 
the typical head,” and said in regard to the cast repre- 
senting the head of the prisoner: “There is nothing 
whatever to indicate, in any way, any degree of mental 
unsoundness or insanity.” The Doctor considered his 


int i | a very large skull, and one in which the disproportions 
ie were very slight. In regard to his face he said: “I dis- 
| 4 : covered nothing unusual in the expression of his face. 
| | When he laughs, he laughs as people ordinarily laugh. 


There is nothing observable in the contour of the lines 
of his face, or in the expression of his mouth, in the 


‘nl # movement of the muscles of the face, in the movement 
‘ i rt of the lips, or in the condition of the tongue. <All 
an those things were gone over very carefully and very 

thoroughly, and notes made at the time in his presence, 

, 4 i of these conditions, and I discovered nothing abnormal. 
i i There was very slight deviation of the tongue, so slight 
aT as to call forth questions from those who examined it 


as to whether it was a deviation or not.” 
On the subject of heredity, the Doctor said: “There 
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is no such thing as hereditary insanity; no such thing 
as the absolute transmission of the disease. There 
may be a susceptibility to insanity transmitted. A 
child born of parents either one or both of whom had 
been insane previous to the birth of the child, will be 
more likely to become insane if surrounded by those 
circumstances which would induce insanity in any 
person born of perfectly healthy parents;” that even 
such transmission was by no means certain. The Doctor 
said heredity could not be assumed in any individual, 
irom the fact that he had insane cousins or uncles or 
aunts. “It would have no bearing unless it was shown 
that the immediate ancestry of the individual in ques- 
tion had been insane, and, in any event it would have 
no bearing unless the parent or parents had been insane 
previous to the birth of the child. He also testified 
that temporary attacks of imsanity coming on late in 
life would have no bearing on the question of heredity, 
us they were due to a variety of causes. 


(2. Is there such a thing as absolute transmission from parent 
to child of disease either of body or mind? 

A. No, sir; there is no such thing as the absolute transmission 
of disease, and there is no such thing as disease of the mind, 
There is disease of the brain, the organ through which the mind 
manifests itself, and when that organ is diseased the operations of 
the mind are perverted and distorted; but there is no such thing, 
in‘my opinion, as disease of the mind. 


Ife was asked the following hypothetical questions: 


(. If you knew a man who had lived a life of purity and 
honor, who was recognized by his associates as a man of integrity 
and honor, who lived to a good old age and died in the full pos- 
session of his faculties except such temporary aberration occa- 
sioned by the disease from which he was suffering, who had held 
public offices, who had been an ardent advocate of public educa- 
tion; whose services had been recognized by the community in 
which he lived by inscribing his name in marble upon a public 
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building, who in his honor had dedicated to him one of the public 
schools of the city by calling it after him, but who it was claimed 
had stated at various times that he believed by a proper course of 
life and due attention to the commandments and requirements of 
God he might live indefinitely, yet who six months before his 
death recognized his approaching demise by calling to his assist- 
ance a friend and counsellor and disposing of his earthly posses- 
sions ; would you consider that that statement made by a man of 
this character, that he might live indefinitely, would be the slight- 
est indication that he was an insane man or a man of unsound 
mind in any respect whatever ? 

A. T should not regard it as any evidence of unsound mind or 


insanity. 


The Dector declared that strong religious convie- 
tions were no evidences of insanity, but rather the 
opposite. He also testified that eccentric people were 
less liable to outbreaks of insanity than persons of 
character and staid habits; that the former were “not 
so easily affected by the ups and downs of life as 
those who were of more staid habits and character. 
They throw off trouble easier.” 

The Doctor was asked as to the proportion of in- 
sane to the general population, and stated that from 
the best information, it was about 1 to 550 or 600 in 
the United States. In England, France and Switzer- 
land, from 1 in 370 to 1 in 300, Testified there could 
be no such case as original insanity or persons born in- 
sane. He defined insanity “a disease which affects the 
brain, and through it disturbance of mind, affecting or 
changing the habits or thoughts or actions natural to 
the individual before the disease existed. He defined 
an insane delusion as an extravagant belief of an indi- 
vidual, the result of disease of the brain, the falseness 
of which he is unable to reason himself out of, nor can 
any one else reason him out of it. He also spoke of 
the difference between illusions, delusions and hallu- 
cinations, and gave certain illustrations of each. 
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The Doctor was asked in regard to insane persons 
claiming special inspiration of God. Said he had 


met with such instances; “they occurred in persons 
who were manifestly insane before the command 
of God came to them; about whose insanity there was 
no question. An insane delusion of a Divine command 
from God generally comes to an insane person like 
a flash. It comes upon them instantly, and, in my 
experience, it is always accompanied by either hallucin- 
ations of sight, or sound, or both.” “The difference 
between the approach of an ordinary insane delusion 
and a delusion of Divine command from the Almighty 
is in the one case the approach to them is generally 
slow, and in the other it is almost instantaneous, and 
the act performed is almost as instantaneous as the 
reception of the command.” The Doctor gave several 
illustrations of cases that had come under his own 
observation. 


(/. Suppose that 2 man who had shot a person for the purpose of 
killing bim, was to say to you that he was inspired of God to do 
that act, but that he waited to see if God should prevent him, by 
some means, from carrying into effect that inspiration, would you 
say that that explanation was consistent with any case of claimed 
inspiration that has ever come under your observation ? 

A. No, sir; it is certainly inconsistent, and would lead me at 
once to suspect that there was no delusion of that kind in the 
mind of the individual making that statement. It is certainly 
inconsistent. 

(. Suppose you should hear a man state that there was no 
question as to whether he did right or wrong, or whether he knew 
what he was doing when he committed the deed, and that the 
only question was, whether the Deity fired the shot or not, would 
you consider him acting under Divine inspiration, or insane delu- 
sion? 

-I. I should not, by any means. That would lead me to the 
conclusion that there was no delusion of the kind existing in the 
mind of the individual. It is incompatible with insane delusion, 
or Divine command, or inspiration. 
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The Doctor declared that “inspirations of the insane 
do not come from within. I never have seen such a 
case, and until I came into this court room I never heard 
of such a case. Inspirations come from without. They 
hear the voice of God, or they see his face or see his 
hand.” He also testified that really insane men who 
committed acts of violence under Divine command, 
did not attempt justification or self-vindication. He 
was asked in regard to the peculiarities which marked 
acts committed under the delusion of a Divine com- 
mand or inspiration, and answered: 

The principal difference that I have observed in persons com- 
mitting homicides under Divine inspiration as compared with those 
who commit homicides under what I may call the ordinary disease 
of an insane person is this: The homicide committed by a person 
laboring under the ordinary delusions of the insane is that the 
homicide is committed generally to relieve him from some im- 


i pending danger—apprehended danger that is hanging over him. 
4 They have the idea that they are to be poisoned; that their prop- 
i erty is to be taken away from them, and sometimes a man in 
4 affluent circumstances has the idea that he is to become pauper- 


| ized when there is no reason why he should think so, and to save 
his wife and children from the degradation which such a lot would 
bring them to, he kills them to prevent them from what he thinks 
a worse fate, or he kills the man who he thinks is trying to 
despoil him of his property, or is trying to poison him. The 
cases of homicide committed by those insane persons who believed 
themsilves to be Divinely inspired are characterized by determin- 
ation, by rapidity and an energy of manner, that I do not think I 
can describe. 


As to moral insanity, he answered: “I do not believe 
in moral insanity. I think that is a convenient term, 
which has been introduced into certain books, and gen- 
erally applied to those persons who have committed an 
outrageous act of some kind, and for whose behavior 
there was no other excuse. These have been called 
cases of moral insanity. I have no faith whatever in 
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moral insanity, as represented by such writers.” When 
questioned as to irresistible impulse, he answered: “I 
do not know what an irresistible impulse is. That is 
something Ido not understand. J ean not conceive of 
an irresistible impulse. I suppose, however, that what 
is meant by that term is one of those impulses which 
are sometimes observed in the insane, and which are 
arried out very rapidly after the delusion.comes to the 
individual.” Said that he could not recall any such 
expression by the insane as the committing of a crime 
under “Divine pressure;” that such acts were commit- 
ted under extraordinary delusion of Divine command. 

In answer to each of the hypothetical questions pre- 
sented by the prosecution, he answered “that the prts- 
oner was sane.” 

When asked his opinion from the observations of the 
prisoner in court, his interjections, comments and inter- 
ruptions, whether he was acting naturally or feigning, 
said, “my impression is that he is feigning;” and 
that his conduct and remarks from the beginning of the 
trial were, in his opinion, inconsistent with the acts of 
an insane man. 


@. From all you have seen in this case, from your personal 
interviews with, and investigations of, the prisoner at the jail, 
from your observation of his conduct during the trial, and from 
your therough familiarity and knowledge with every incident 
connected therewith, will you state to the jury, in your opinion, 
whether the may is sane or insane ? 

«1, I believe him to be sane. 


The Doctor was subjected to a long cross-examination 
touching the various matters of his direct examination, 
and questioned by counsel for defense upon various 
points, especially touching his physical examination 
of the prisoner’s head and his opinions on heredity. 
The counsel also read largely from the Doctor’s an- 
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nual reports of the asylum, especially pertaining to 
his written views on heredity, but without modifying 
or contradicting his opinions or conclusions expressed 
in the direct examination. 

The last medical witness was Dr. John P. Gray, who 
testified that he was the Medical Superintendent of the 
New York State Lunatic Asylum at Utica; that he 
had made insanity a special study since 1850, the time 
of his first connection with the institution; that during 
that period he had had under his personal observation 
about 12,000 insane patients, from “all classes of society, 
and all occupations and professions, at both private and 
public expense;” that he had been editor-in-chief of the 
AMERICAN JourNAL OF INSANITY, since 1855; was profes- 
sor of psychological medicine and medical jurispru- 
dence in the Bellevue Medical College and in the 
Albany Medical College. That he had served on many 
commissions appointed by the governor and justices of 
the Supreme Court in New York, in cases where the 
question of insanity was involved, as well as on com- 
missions from the President of the United States. 

Under examination by the District Attorney, the 
Doctor testified that before this trial commenced he had 
been requested by the District Attorney by telegraph 
to “come to Washington and examine Guiteau,” and on 
reaching Washington had been directed to make a 
thorough and careful professional examination of the 
prisoner for the purpose of determining his mental con- 
dition, whether sane or insane. The Doctor testified 
that he had neither formed nor expressed an opinion 
upon the prisoner’s mental condition before such exam- 
ination, nor written anything upon the subject; that in 
this examination he had spent the greater part of two 
days and had arrived at an opinion. As this interview 
and information were before the trial, it is proper to 
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give a synopsis to show the facts wpon which he had at 
that time formed an opinion, which facts and opinion 
he had communicated to the Distriet Attorney and 
counsel for the government, and upon which the govern- 
ment determined to put the prisoner upon trial, as was 
subsequently stated in court by the counsel for the 
prosecution.* 

The Doctor then gave an extended account of his 
personal examination, including such facts in the history 
of the prisoner as he was able to obtain from him, em- 
bracing his boyhood, his education, occupations and 
habits of life, his physical health and especially all 
matters of his history from the day that he arrived in 
Washington, March Sth, to the shooting of the Presi- 
dent, and during his confinement in jail. 


@. By the Disrricr Arrorney: TI will ask you to tell the 
jury what is insanity ? 

A, Insanity is a disease of the brain, in which there is an asso- 
ciation of mental disturbance, a change in the individual, a 
departure from himself, from his own ordinary standard of mental 
action, a change in his way of feeling and thinking and acting. 

The Prisoner. That is my case. I shot the President on the 
2d of July. I would not do it again for a million dollars, with 
the mind I have got now. 


The Doctor then defined delusions, illusions and 
hallucinations, and described at length the classification 
which he adopted. 

He defined delusion in the insane as false beliefs, 
often the misinterpretation of the facts and circum- 


*The District ATTORNEY. Before this prisoner was placed on trial, the 
question of his sanity being a question that had been discussed, Dr. Gray, 
who, from all the representations that we were able to obtain, was probably 
the best authority upon the subject of insanity in this country, came here, 
and the prosecution were willing to trust the question as to whether this 
man should be put on trial, to his decision. I want him to state that such 
was his instruction, and that he was left perfectly untrammeled with 
regard to his judgement, 
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stances surrounding them, and very often extending to 
an actual loss of identity of persons; also misinterpre- 
tation of the appearance or expression of persons about 
them. These faise beliefs may be in regard to their 
religious state, their personal relations with others, 
their character, ~property, or anything in connection 
with persons and things about them; they touch every 
possible relation that a man may sustain to persons or 
things, or to God himself. They have reference solely 
to his thoughts and intellectual operations. 

He defined hallucinations as of the same character 
as delusions, but manifested through a false perception 
of the senses. A man may hear, see or feel that which 
has no existence. I[llusions he defined as deception of 
the senses in regard to the identity of objects, the trans- 
formation of actual objects into something else, and stated 
that a man who has insane hallucinations and illusions 
will not admit that they are simply deception: or unre- 
alities and he can not correct them. A man who is sane 
and has hallucinations or illusions recognizes them as 
deceptions or unrealities. 

During the Doctor’s recital on the witness-stand of 
his interviews with the prisoner at the jail, the latter, 
as the evidence shows, did not volunteer the usual in- 
terruptions and interjections except occasionally to 
corroborate the exactness of the notes. 

The Doctor testified that he made himself at once 
known to the prisoner and said to him that he was 
there by direction of the District Attorney; that his 
duty was simply to examine him with reference to his 
mental condition, and that the prisoner must say what 
he chose to him and refrain from saying what he chose 
not to say. ‘The’Doctor testified that the prisoner gave 
in his history no particulars of anything special in 
his boyhood. He seems to have grown up as boys 
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generally, his conduct and character attracting no at- 
tention. “Did not remember ever having any special 
disease, or any disease of any kind through his boy- 
hood.” Nor did he speak of any particular events in 
his life to the time of leaving home for an education in 
his 19th vear. Up to that time he had been at school 
and part of the time under a private tutor. Had also 
been in the county elerk’s office under his father ; 
had been taught by his father the religious views of 
the Oneida Commnnity: had read the “ Circular” and 
the “Berean.” ~Although his father had not been a 
member of the Oneida Community, he adopted their 
religious tenets and had for many years endeavored to 
impress upon him the views of Mr. Noyes. Spoke of 
his father as a man of integrity, of sincere religious 
convictions, but extreme in his views of religious faith. 
That he went to the University at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
to commence his education, and was there a year or 
more—his father in correspondence urging him to go to 
the Oneida Community, which he finally did. The 
Doctor testified to the prisoner’s having given him a 
detailed history of his lite and experiences in the Com- 
munity, of his final discontent, and his leaving it after 
a stay of six years. “Ile spoke to me then of the idea 
of establishing a religious paper which would represent 
what he called the advanced views of the Oneida Com- 
munity, but that that was a failure on three grounds; 
one that he had not the accord of the men in the Com- 
munity who were leaders, and that the outside persons 
whom he had consulted gave him very little encourage- 
ment, and he could not command the means. I asked 
him in regard to his own views then; whether he had 
adopted the idea or not that this Community was a 
starting-point of what their leaders claimed as a loca- 
tion, so to speak, of the commencement of the reign of 
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Christ on earth, or the Kingdom of God on earth, doing 
away with marrying and the giving in marriage.” 
He said he “had adopted fully the views of that 
Community.” 

The Doctor gave, in more or less detail, the state- 
ments of the prisoner as to his life after leaving the 
Community, of his studying law in New York, and 
afterwards in Chicago with Mr. Scoville and General 
Reynolds; of his getting into the study of theology, 
his attending religious revivals in Chicago under Moody 
and Sankey; of writing his first lecture on the second 
coming of Christ, after hearing a sermon and reading 
up the subject; his delivering this lecture on several 
occasions, and its failure. He had also examined him 
touching his connection with the presidential campaign ; 
that prisoner said he offered himself to the National 
Republican Committee as a speaker or worker to 
do anything desired; that he had written a speech 
and delivered it once. I asked him why he was 
not called upon to deliver any speeches. He said 
“it was because he had’nt the national reputation which 
was necessary in such a campaign; that the leaders had 
so told him, and that he had been about the head- 
quarters talking and doing what he could.” I asked 
him, then, if he had acted in the capacity of clerk or 
anything of that kind, and he said: “No; those 
places were filled by persons who received compensa- 
tion.” At this point the prisoner interrupted, saying: 
“The Doctor is putting in all the facts that I gave him.” 
The Doctor also testified to questioning him as to his 
“personal knowledge of certain leaders of the party,” 
whom the prisoner spoke of, and that the prisoner 
alleged he knew them; that he had received no com- 
pensation in the campaign, but “sometiing for his ex- 
penses, in small sums,” from the National Committee. 
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The Doctor then turned to the period from the 5th of 
March, and stated that the prisoner “detailed, under 
more or less questioning, his life in Washington from 
the period of his coming until the time that he was 
talking to him. He said, substantially, that he came 
to Washington for the purpose of applying for office; 
that he had thought himself competent to fill a consul- 
ship; that he had applied for the Paris Consulship; 
that he had spoken to political acquaintances and 
friends, who encouraged him to believe that he would 
secure it; that to this end he had gone to the office of 
the Secretary of State and also called on the President.” 
The Doctor mentioned prominent men whom the pris- 
oner said he had met at the White House, and spoke of 
others who had promised to recommend or get him 
favor in the matter, and of others who had encouraged 
him, and “that he fully expected to obtain that office.” 
‘rhat in regard to the Austrian Mission, the prisoner 
said he had made application for it, but subsequently 
withdrew it; that the prisoner stated that he had 
pressed the application for the Paris Consulship up to 
the 14th day of May, having seen a number of persons 
on the subject—having read during this time the news- 
papers and observed the political agitation. “That on 
the 14th of May, on Saturday, he had gone to Mr, 
Blaine’s office and had an interview with him; that 
Mr. Blaine then told him that he did not think that 
President Garfield would remove General Walker; that 
he, Mr. Guiteau, said he thought he would, and he 
would see him personally.” 


The Prisoner. Mr. Walker is not a general. He is a plain Mr. 
A, (Continuing)—<dnd that Mr. Blaine said, “ Well, you can see 
him, but I don’t think he will do it.” That Mr. Blaine then told 
him at his going never to speak to him again upon the subject of 
the Paris Consulship as long as he lived; that he then determined 
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to go directly to the President and see him, and see if he could not 
obtain it without regard to the influence or action of Mr. Blaine ; 
that he did go to the President, and that he received a reply, or 
rather word, from the President, he not seeing him, “say that [ 
can not see Mr. Guiteau to-day.” He stated that this was soon 
after the resignation of the Senators from New York had occurred 
on the 16th; he said he went to the President’s house on that 
Wednesday after; that that night after he had gone to bed, or 
was about going to bed, he was perplexed, and thinking the politi- 
cal situation over, as he said, when “it flashed across his mind that 
if President Garfield was out of the way things would go better.” 
That it was entertained that night merely as an impression; that 
the next morning he thought it over again, and he thought this 
matter over, and as he said kept reading the newspapers and think- 
ing over the situation, in the meantime determining he would get 
a final answer in regard to the Paris Consulship; that to that end 
he had written to the President a private communication on the 
subject to which he received no reply. I asked him whether this 
reflection in regard to what he called the removal of the President 
was while this final action was pending. He said that as for that. 
he had never received a reply, and it was pending yet. He then 
stated that during two or three weeks, up till some time in June, 
he thought over this matter, and finally made up bis mind that he 
would remove the President ; that the political situation justified 
such a thing. I asked him the question then if, during that period 
while he was reflecting upon this matter and holding it in his 
mind, the President had given him the Paris Consulship he would 
have still carried out his thought. He said that would have pre- 
vented him from doing it; that he would have taken it and gone 
off. 

The Prisoner. I said any time prior to the Ist of June. If he 
had offered me the Paris Consulship after the Ist of June I would 
not have taken it. : 

A, (Continuing.) I said to him it was on the 18th that this 
thought flashed across your mind, and then there were these two 
or three weeks’ reflection pending the question whether you would 
get the office or not. , He hesitated, and then said that was so, but 
that he had stated in the New York Hertild that he would have 
done it whether or not. I replied I have noticed that, but that 
would hardly harmonize with what you have said now. He 
admitted if he had received it, it would have deterred him at that 
time, and at any period before he had fully made up his mind 
about it. 
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The Prisoxer. The making up of my mind happened the Ist 
of June. 

A, (Continuing.) I then asked him if he had received any 
reply from the letters which he had written to the President for a 
tinal answer, before he made up his mind fully to do the act. He 
said he had not, and, for that matter, had never received any in- 
timation from him. I asked him, then, if he had talked to Secre- 
tary Blaine after his interview with him, to which he had referred, 
or written to him. He said he had never written afterwards to 
Mr. Blaine, and had never spoken to him on the subject 

The Prisoner. (Interrupting.) Nor any other. 

A, (Continuing.) asked him why. He said that Mr. Blaine, 
he knew perfectly weil, could do him no good, and would not if he 
could; that he knew from Mr. Blaine’s manner, and what he said, 
that he could not hope for anything from him, and that if he got 
anything he would have to get it from the President himself. I 
asked him, then, if he had talked with other persons in regard to 
the matter, He said he had spoken to some of his friends in re- 
gard to the consulship, and that he had received encouragement. 
i then asked him in regard to how this impression first came to 
his mind to remove the President. He repeated that it flashed 
across his mind at night. I[ said to him something like this—I 
won't pretend to give the absolute language: You have stated 
that you went to bed rather earlier than usual that evening. Was 
there any reason for that? He said no; only that he was tired, 
and had nothing to do; that he generally went to bed early. 

The Prisoner. I was tired and perplexed on account of the 
political situation, 

A, (Continuing.) I then asked him whether he slept well that 
night. He said he did, and was up the next morning and about. 
I asked him in regard to sleeping and eating, and so forth, during 
the period of these weeks in which he was reflecting on this act. 
His statements to me were that he slept well and ate well, and felt 
quite well, except thinking this matter over. 

The Prisoner. I was praying about it to find out the Deity’s 
will those two weeks. 

A, (Continuing.) Tasked him how he brought himself up to 
the act. He said he had nerved himself up to that, and that he 
believed it was for the good of the Republican party, and that 
the papers had stated over and over, and that they represented 
the views of the leaders of the party, that President Garfield was 
wrecking the party, and by his nominations would split the party. 
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Going back to that point again of his inception, or as he called it, 


conception of this 

The Prisoner. (Interrupting.) Inspiration is the word, 

A, (Coutinuing)—I asked him if he had at any time concluded 
he would not do it; if, after it had entered his mind, apart from 
the question of the consulship, he had thought of changing his 
mind and not doing it. He said he had thought it over: that it 
rather startled him at times, and especially at first; that his mind 
had gradually come to that, and finally he had yielded to the 
conclusion —— 

The Prisoner. (Interrupting.) Under Divine pressure. 

A. (Continuing.) I then asked him how he happened finally 
to come to the conclusion that he would do this act. He said that 
he had resolved in his mind to do it; that he believed the political 
situation fully justified it; that he had come to that conclusion 
from a contemplation of the political situation 

The Prisoner. (Interrupting.) That kills the Paris Consulship 
idea. That is all there is to this prosecution, They never could 
convict me of murder in the world without they show malice. 
That is the whole idea, and what the Doctor says kills that idea, 
and therefore they might just as well dismiss the indictment. 

A, (Continuing.) I said, “ What defense could you make for 
this act?” He said, “ My defense is insanity ” 

The Prisoner. (Interrupting.) My defense is that it was 
God's act and not mine. 

A, (Continuing.) He said, “I believe I am insane legally; I 
believe that I can show that I have a legal defense.” I asked him 
when this had occurred to him, and he said it had oceurred to him 
at the time that he determined on it. After a little further con- 
versation IT then said to him, “I have taken a few notes, merely 
memoranda ;” and that I would note down his views upon that 
point. And whatever notes I made I made in his presence, and 
the deliberate opinions which he expressed I read to him that he 
might himself say what he chose in regard to them, and I would 
prefer, if I am permitted, to read that part of the interview. 

The Disrricr Arrornry. There is no objection. 

Mr. Scovitre. I understand, Doctor, that you read them to 
him at the time. 

The Wrrness. I read certain portions where he gave direct 
opinions, and, if you desire, I will state to you what particular 
things I did read to him, 

The Prisoner. [have no doubt that the Doctor is a man of 
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integrity. If he happens to go wrong I shall correct him, for I 
have a pretty good memory. 

Mr. Scovitte. There is no objection, but I do not think it 
proper to do that, and I do not like to have other things mixed in 
with this memorandum. 

The Wirness. I shall not read any of the memoranda except 
that which relates to that point; it was taken down verbatim— 
my questions as well as his answers. 

Mr. Scovitte. If you read it to him at the time I think it 
would be all proper. If not 

The Prisoner. (Interrupting.) Of course, we have to trust in 
the Doctor’s integrity as to what he reads now. I am willing to 
trust him. Hie is a high-toned gentieman and a man of integrity. 
If he happens to go wrong I shall correct him, for I never forget 
anything. 

A, (Continuing, and referring to his memorandum-book.) The 
first question was, “ Upon what ground, in your mind, did you put 
the killing of the President?” His answer was, “I considered the 
removal of the President a political necessity.” I asked him, 
“How can you show it a political necessity?” He replied, “If 
you will read the papers in May and June, you will see the polit- 
ical situation.” “But I don’t see that it thus created such a 
necessity.” His reply was, “If you will read the communications 
which I prepared for the public, and which the District Attorney 
has kept, you will see how I explain it, and that I there claim I 
am not responsible for murder.” “ What do you say in regard to 
the question of insanity ?” “I don’t claim to be insane as a medical 
man would judge, what is ordinarily called insanity, but legal 
insanity.” “How would you define the kind of insanity you assert 
as adefense?” “tis insanity in a legal sense, an irresponsibility, 
because it is an act without malice, and was a political necessity. 
I do not think it would be murder, without malice, as I have shown 
in the New York Herald, of October 6th.” “ How did you come 
to think of insanity as a defense, and when did it occur to you?” 
I have in my note-book, “he commenced talking, and I said wait, 
I will take this down.” I will say here, that he then walked 
across the room, and then came back, and said: “I knew, from 
the time I conceived the act, if I could establish the fact before a 
jury that [ believed the killing was an inspired act, I could not be 
held to responsibility before the law ” 

The Prisoner. That is the law. That is correct. 

A, (Continuing.) He paused, and then said: “ You may add 
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this to it; that the responsibility lies on the Deity and not on me; 
and that, in law, is insanity.” 

The Prisoner. That is all there is to this case. There was no 
use of talking about it for the last six weeks. 

A, (Continuing.) Isaid: “How can this appear in evidence 
as a fact.” 

Mr. Scovitte, Did you read this to him? 

The Wrrness. I read that to him the next day. 

The Disrricr Arrorney. You did read it to him? A. Yes. 

The Prisoner. That is substantially correct, as he has 
stated it. 

A, (Continuing.) He said: “I see that, but I think I can 
answer it. Suppose you take it down, that if the jury accepts this 
as my belief and the jury believes as I believe that the removal 
was an inspired act, and therefore not my own act, they are bound 
to acquit me on the ground of insanity. I have looked over this 
field caretully.” I said, “ You were two weeks cogitating and 
thinking this over?” “Yes; two weeks before | made up my 
mind as to the political necessity, and determined to take the first 
chance at him. I came to this conclusion slowly. I did not think 
one way or the other just at first as to the political necessity. 
This came out of the contemplation of the political situation.” I 
said, “Still I do not see how you could arrive at this as a defense.” 
He said, “I knew if I could establish that the act was one of 
inspiration, it would be a complete bar.” After I had read this 
over to him, he said, “Put in after inspiration ‘by Deity.’” I 
said, “ Did you think it out in words in that way?” He replied, 
“T don’t know that I thought this especially in words, but I knew 
this was the law; this is fundamental law, and the idea runs 
through all.” “TI ask again can you state just what time this idea 
came up inform?” He replied, “I can not state just what time it 
came up in form, but it was latent, as a part of my general knowl- 
edge on the subject. I want you to put in the idea that it was 
the Deity; for this is my only defense.” That ended the first 
interview, and I went away for a time and returned, 

The next interview was in the afternoon of the same day. 
After returning in the afternoon, I talked to him somewhat further 
in regard to some facts or statements which he had made in the 
morning in regard to the Oneida Community, and his law studies 
and so forth, and then asked him again about the question of his 
inspiration. I think I said something like this, that he had men- 
tioned inspiration. Ife had mentioned also the Deity, but in the 
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morning he had frequently said that it was the Deity that did it. 
He used the words, “ A pressure of the Deity” for the first time 
in talking to me in the second interview ; not in the first. I asked 
him then in regard to this matter of the claim of a Divine power 
directing him, and he said that it was an inspiration; that it was 
therefore not his act, because it was an act inspired by the Deity. 
I asked him in regard to that, and he did not claim that he had 
received any instruction of any kind or in any way. 

Mr. Scovitte. What did he say? Wait a moment. I object 
to the witness stating what he did not say. 

The Court. He says he asked him. 

The Wirness. I asked him, I said, in regard to that. I was 
merely trying to shorten the statement. 

Mr. Scovittr. If you asked him I would like to have you 
repeat his answer. 

A, (Continuing.) His answer to those were mostly no; that 
he received no instructions, hear.| no voice of God, saw no vision 
in the night, or at any time, had no impression on him; that it 
eame into his own mind; that the thought flashed across his own 
mind first; that he had thought this over and read the papers, and 
gone through with this, and then when he had arrived at the final 
conclusion to do this act, that he believed then it was a right act, 
and was justified by the political situation, and he gave me no 
further account until [ asked how then he could apply this as an 
instruction from the Deity. He then said it was a pressure of the 
Deity; that this duty of doing it, as he claimed, had pressed him 
to it. Ithen asked him about his inspiration. In the meantime, 
by the way, he brought the New York Herald down and asked me 
to run over that a little, saying that I would see some of the ex- 
planations. I told him that I would run over it, but that I pre- 
ferred to make my own examinations. I said then I see that you 
claim to have been inspired before. He said yes, that he believed 
himself to be inspired in going to the Oneida Community; that he 
called it inspiration, his being there and in connection with them ; 
that he called it inspiration when he left the community to estab- 
lish the paper, and that he called this an inspiration. 

The Prisoner. And my book, doctor, I mentioned, 

A, (Continuing.) Ithen asked him if there were periods or 
times when he claimed inspiration. He said yes, in regard to his 
lecture and his book ; that he claimed that that was an inspiration. 
I asked him if that was any more of an inspiration than what was 
claimed for any good book or for any sermon that was written. 
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He said yes, he thought it was; that he had taken up a subject 
which needed inspiration. But, I said, you took up the second ad- 
vent. He said yes, that that was the subject, and that it had not 
been determined at what time in the world the second advent had 
come, and he had placed it at a certain period, and had claimed 
that the second advent had come; that it was a spiritual coming 
of Christ ; that it came in connection with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, as a spiritual manifestation in the world, of Christ coming 
to reign in the world. I said, but you told me before that you had 
studied it all up in the books; that you had spent more than a 
month looking that up. Now, what part of all that you have 
put down as historical do you claim as an inspiration? He said he 
claimed as an inspiration the fixing of the date especially. I asked 
him how he claimed inspiration in connection with his going to the 
Oneida Community. He said it was a pressure of Deity against 
his will; that he didn’t want to go to the community, but his 
father, who had always believed in inspiration, always believed in 
the doctrine that a man might have perfection in this life, and be- 
lieved in the community, had pressed it upon him and he had been 
finally so overpersuaded that he had to go there; that he had 
yielded to it against his own will and against his own wishes. I 
asked him then if his views of inspiration differed, in any degree, 
from the views of the Oneida Community. He said no, that he 
had acquired that doctrine and that faith through the teachings of 
his father, and through reading works of the Oneida Community ; 
their publications, especially those of Mr. Noyes, and the knowledge 
he had acquired while he was in the community. I asked him how 
they held as to inspiration. He said that the leaders of that com- 
munity held that they were the inspired agents to carry out the 
will of God, to establish the Kingdom of God on earth, and that 
they believed that Mr. Noyes, in his publications, setting forth these 
views, was inspired precisely as Paul and others were inspired in 
giving the Epistles to the people and the other gospels. I said, then 
it is simply claimed that it is a mere declaration of men of what 
God would have them to do to further his kingdom, He said, yes, 
more than that; that it was to break up all the denominational 
churches that were in discord and disharmony. He did not use 
those two words, but that was the sentiment; that the various 
churches would be united, that the Kingdom of God ought to be a 
unity, and that he was taught there to believe that Mr. Noyes in 
giving forth his views, which he had read, and which he had heard, 
was giving forth the direct will of God. I then asked him how that 
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could be reconciled with the social customs which be had described. 
He said at first he had not given much attention to that, but he 

then said that he repudiated them for himself. I said that was not 

explaining it exactly. He said they claimed that the whole thing 

was a matter of salvation and sanctification of bodies and souls. I 

said then if they have no inspiration except that you have described 

is it anything more than any religious body claims. All religious 

bodies claim that persons may be so illuminated by God, who is the 
source of all truth; that they are able to understand the great 

truths in regard to man’s relations to God and to reveal Him and 

His will; able to disclose His truths in regard to His dealings 
with men, and His laws so as to bring His own kingdom on earth. 

That is a tenet of religious faith and doctrine of religious bodies. 

He said, yes that was so, and claimed, he said, as much inspiration 
as that. He had spoken of some acts of his life, in my conversation 
with him, and I asked him how he reconciled them with the idea of 
any inspiration. He said that was a matter of conscience with him. 

I referred to various things which I need not repeat here, but inci- 
dentally his divorce had been alluded to, and I referred to that as 
one of those instances. He said it was a more religious act to se- 
cure a separation from his wife, under the circumstances, than it 
was to remain with her. (Referring to memorandum.) I then 
returned again to the question of inspiration, as he called 
it, in connection with this act, and I got mainly a repetition 
of what he had said before, that is in substance that this 
was something that came upon his mind. He used the words 
“That came into his mind.” I think he used the expression which 
I have heard here used by him, that it was an interjection into his 
mind; but upon my repeating again to him the idea that I could 
not see how that was an act or inspiration of Deity, his reply was 
that it was a work of the Deity; that that was his defense. I took 
that down verbatim. I said, “ How does all that help the matter 
of defense by insanity,” that is if it was the Deity, because he had 
referred to that defense in the conversation again in the afternoon, 
“T want to show you that if the Deity did this it was not my act, 
and this is my defense.” “ But you knew what the law was and the 
punishment for its violation?” “Yes, I admit I did; but I claim 
it was the press of the Deity on me.” “You did not do it sud- 
denly, but after careful preparation; and you have said, I see in 
the Herald article, that you had to work yourself up to it?” 
“That is all true.” “Then you did have to work yourself up to 
the point of doing the act?” “Yes; and I will here say that the 
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Herald account of all this part is literally true. The reporter 
took it down word for word.” “Is the article all true?” “No; 
for he has put in things of his own—comments about me and my 
conceit, &e.—I had nothing to do with that.” “You say you at 
last came to a final and fixed purpose to do the act some time after 
the 16th of May?” “Yes; two or three weeks.” “You have 
said in the meantime the application for the Paris Consulship was 
pending, and you were waiting for a final answer?” “ Yes; and 
for all that it is still, for I never got a final answer.” “You said 
if you had got the consulship you would not have taken off the 
President?” “That is so; but you see [have put in the Jerald 
article that this would have made no difference.” “[ notice that, 
but the two statements could not harmonize, and I see you use the 
word ‘deter;’ it would have deterred you?” “That is true.” 
“Then it was balanced in your mind at one time that if you got 
the consulship you would not, and if you did not you would?” 
“Yes; but that was not after Thad fully made up my mind, but 
before I fully determined.” ‘ Before the final answer, or while 
waiting for it, or when?” “IT have said that I never got a final 
answer; that it was still pending.” ‘That is going pretty far. 
You have said that after a certain interview with Secretary Blaine, 
you did not cail on him again, and did not speak to him afterwards. 
Why was this?” “I knew he was opposed to me and would do 
nothing, and I determined to go to the President.” “ How about 
the President in the matter?” “ About the same thing, only I 
did not see him. He sent me word that be could not see Mr. 
Guiteau to-day.” “You must have understood this?” “Of 
course I did, and [ understood that General Gartield was a traitor 
to the party that made him.” “ How did it come about that you 
changed your plan so frequently about the killing?” “I was 
ready, but I wanted to make a sure thing of it.” “ Let me ask 
again about your plans for personal safety. You kept that in 
mind as well as the defense?” “I thought it all over, for 1 gave 
my mind and‘time to it.” “ Why did’nt you take the chances, if 
it was the Deity?” “With a mob? I knew what a mob would 
do. I knew it would create the greatest excitement.” “ But you 
wrote to General Sherman, you say?” “ That was to make sure 
of it, and experience showed I was right. I wanted the jail 
guarded.” “ Ilad you any other idea in writing to him?” “No; 
he was the man who had the power to doit.” “ You have referred 
to the idea of inspiration a number of times as a part of your re- 
ligious belief, Where did you get that?” “I got that from my 
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father, who was a firm believer in it, and it is a part of the doc- 
trine of the community, as I have told you, Noyes and the leaders 
believe themselves agents to carry out the will of the Deity. 
You see I was brought up to the most orthodox views, even to a 
special Providence.” “Then all this is nothing new?” “ No; 
not exactly.” “But I want to come down, now, to the facts of 
this matter. Speculations are all well in their place, but you must 
know, as I have said before, that insanity does not rest on specula- 
tions, but is a fact, not a theory. Have you had any sickness?” 
“ None whatever, only what men generally have, Since [have been 
in jail I have had malaria, and was sick with it, but I have got 
over it.” “Have you suffered from sleeplessness?” “No; I 
can’t say that [ have.” I read this from my note book, for I took 
down all that I had before asked him on the subject. “I notice 
that in the Z/erald article you say you went to bed rather earlier 
than usual the night you determined on this act?” “ Not when [ 
determined on it. You will see, I say, when I first conceived the 
idea, I did not determine fully on it for two weeks; after reading 
the papers and thinking it over.” “I ask you again, the concep- 
tion of it was after you had failed with Secretary Blaine?” “TI 
did not speak to Blaine after this.” “ Why did you go to bed 
earlier than usual that night?” “I was tired, and had nothing to 
do.” “ You said in answer to a question this morning that you 
had not made a formal application for the Paris Consulship?” “I 
said I had spoken to Logan and Blaine, and had written to the 
President, and that I thought I had a right to ask for it.” “ What 
about the attempt to shoot you here?” He then described the 
attack or the attempt that was made to shoot him, and spoke of 
his being guarded by soldiers, and stood near the window to illus- 
trate where he was standing when the shot was fired, and how 
near it came to*killing him. He also referred to another attempt, 
as he said, to kill him, by one of the guards of the jail. He said 
that the guard had come to bis cell while he was lying down, and 
just as he was bringing the pistol toward him he awaked, and 
threw up his hand, and defended himself. It was late then, and I 
was about going, and be asked me if I had read an article in the law 
journal in regard to his case; that an article had appeared in that 
journal. Lasked him what journal, and he said he did not know 
the name of the journal, some journal published in the city of 
Washington; that his counsel, or, as he said, Mr. Scoville, had 
spoken of it, and he asked me if I would not read it. I told him 
I would read it, after I got home, if I could get it. As I was 
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leaving he said he hoped that I would look over it. I said I 
would, He then said, “I hope, too, that you will remember that 
my defense is, that this was the Deity; that is my defense.” So 
that closed the interview. I got the law journal, and looked over 
the article. 

Mr. Reep. Will you state right there what journal it was. 

The Witness. The title of this is, “Assassination and Insanity. 
Guiteau’s case examined and compared with analogous cases from 
the earlier to the present time.” By William R. Smith. 

Mr. Reep. I do not like to make these interruptions, but I 
want to ask if he said he had read the article ? 

The Prisoner. I never read it. 

The Wirness. No; he did not say that he had read it, and I 
do not know that he said that he had seen it. 

The Prisoner. Mr. Scoville came to my cell one day, and 
happened to have that among other papers, and I just glanced 
over it, that is all that I know about it. 

The Wiryess. That journal contained some references to his 
father’s life and character, purporting to be the result of inter- 
views; also some references to the prisoner. The next morning I 
asked him about those points. In regard to his father’s life the 
journal has stated that his father—am I at liberty to speak of 
that? 

The Districr Arrorney. Yes; go right on. 

The Wrryess, (Continuing.) That his father had been in the 
community, and this prisoner had been left there as a boy, and so 
forth, and that his father had lectured a great deal through the 
West and Northwest; that this prisoner had gone from the 
Oneida Community to Europe; had studied the doctrines of 
Socialism there, and had come back to this country from Europe. 
I asked him about those points, and more particularly about his 
father and his family. To my inquiries he stated that his father 
had never been out lecturing, and that he had talked occasionally 
in the churches; that his father held a pew, for many years, in the 
Presbyterian church ; that his father was a pious, good man. He 
then stated, what has been stated here, that his father was a man 
in public service, very much respected. Then I said, this article 
intimates that your father was in the community. Was he evera 
member of the community in any way whatever? He said, no ; 
that while he was in the community his father had been there sev- 
eral times with the view of visiting Mr. Noyes; that he did think, 
from all he knew of his father, and from his conversations with 
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him, that his father would have joined the community if it had 
not been for his family; that his stepmother was opposed to it, 
and was not willing in any wise to countenance it, and, therefore, 
his father had not insisted upon it; but that he had, at one time, 
staid with Mr. Noyes in the community two or three months, 
which was during a period between the time of his occupying 
some public office and the time of his taking a position as cashier 
of the National Bank ; that his father had never, at any time, been 
in favor of his leaving the community, and was very much opposed 
to it; that he never had been in Europe himself; that he had 
never studied any system of Socialism. I mentioned Orsini and 
Mazzini and others, and he said that he had never heard their 
names ; that he had nothing whatever to do with Socialism or— 

The Prisoner. (Interrupting.) Or crankism. 

The Wrryess. (Continuing.) Nihilism, and put in the expres- 
sion that he had always been with “respectable and high-toned 
people,” as he called them, and that he had never been connected 
with any societies whatever, except the Oneida Community and a 
member of Mr. Beecher’s church. He did not say to me that he 
had ever been a member of any other church, but that he had been 
connected with the Young Men’s Christian Association. I asked 
him about his mother, but he said he had no particular recollec- 
tion of his mother. I asked him about his other relatives, I told 
him that the intimation in that journal is that your father was 
insane; that he was insane on religious subjects. He said that 
was the estimate of people in Freeport. I asked if during that 
time his father was engaged in any business. He said yes, he was 
always engaged in business, and a very industrious and very trust- 
worthy man, and it was only on the subject of religion that some 
people thought he was very crazy, and on the subject of the Oneida 
Community. I asked what that had to do with it? Said he, that 
had to do with heredity. That it was one of the points and one of 
the strong points; heredity, I asked what evidence have you 
that he was insane? He said the people thought he was crazy on 
the subject of religion. Said I, religion is not insanity in any pos- 
sible form, Religion is rather the opposite. Said he, I will say 
this: that when my father got into discussing the subject of 
religion, especially his views, he would get as excited as any crazy 
man, and would not brook any opposition, and that was a point to 
make.” He then referred to some other members of the family, 
not all that had been referred to in the testimony here. I then 
said to him that I would like to ask him a little further about the 
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community views and touching the subject of inspiration, He 
replied it was the inspiration of the Deity; that he did this asa 
matter of inspiration of the Deity, and that was his claim, I said 
if this is the same inspiration that you had on the other occasion, 
I do not see how it can apply. He said it was of the same kind, 
only that it was a special inspiration. I asked him what he meant 
by “special.” He said it was on account of the occasion, I said 
then it is no different kind of inspiration if it is only a special 
inspiration for the occasion, He said no; it was the same kind 
‘of inspiration, the same kind that he had in his book; said in that 
book, as a matter of fact, he had mentioned his inspiration. I said 
you have said that was to save souls, An inspiration to kill a man 
must be different from an inspiration to save souls. He replied it 
was the same—an inspiration of the Deity, and that he rested his 
case on that. 

The Prisoner. There are thirty-eight cases of inspiration of 
this kind in the Bible. 

The Wrryess. (Continuing.) He then referred to Abraham 
being willing to offer his son. I said that was a test of faith. He 
did not slay his son. “ Well, it was the same thing.” I said no; 
that is not the same thing. That was a test of faith, if you take 
it in its entire relations, and this, you say, is for the purpose of 
benefiting the country. This, you claim, is a patriotic act that 
will be approved by the people of the country, because it is in the 
nature of patriotism and to heal the trouble in the Republican 
party. He made no particular reply to that, but reiterated the 
statement that it would rest on the Deity; he would rest on that. 
I then went with him very particularly over the whole period, 
from the time he came to Washington down to the hour of his 
shooting the President. 

By Mr. Scovitie : 

Q@. When was this last conversation you are speaking of now ? 
A. This was in the conversation on the morning of the second day. 
I spoke to him specially then of his change of purpose. 

@. What did you say then? A. I do not pretend to give the 
words of six weeks ago, except those I have written down. 

Mr, No, 

A, (Continuing.) I asked him how he had happened to change 
his purpose. He had told me that he intended to take the first 
chance, and I asked him how he reconciled his change with the 
idea of inspiration. He said that God allowed a man to choose 
the means. I said the means in that sense is the exercise of one’s 
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own judgment. He said that it was a pressure; said it was a 
pressure, and all the time or a part of the time I was debating 
whether I would do it or not; whether it was God’s will. I said, 
well, that is not in the nature of a command then or an order. He 
said it was a Divine pressure ; a pressure of the Deity on him. I 
asked him how he accounted for the two or three weeks in which 
he did not mention the Deity; said he had not connected the 
Deity with the inception and development of the act. He said 
that was his own; that he did not get the inspiration until the 
time came for it, and that the inspiration came when he had 
reached the conclusion and determination to do the deed; or, 
rather, he used the words “to remove the President.” Tsaid you 
could have had that chance in the church. He said, no, he did 
‘not intend to shoot him there when he went there; that he only 
went to investigate the matter; that he looked into it and thought 
he would do it, and made up his mind to do it the next Sunday if 
the President was at church. But you did not. He said no, 
because in the meantime he heard the President was going to 
Long Branch, and then he said he made up his mind that he 
would do it there; that to that end he had prepared his papers. 
(I have not repeated the story about the pistol, because it has 
been in evidenee.) 

Mr. Reep. We would like to have you give all that he said. 
You started out to do so. Now, let us have it all. 


The Wirness. Then I will return to it afterwards. He said 
that he had prepared the papers; that he had got ready in every 
way that he could ; that he had hired a hack to take him out to 
near the jail, so that he could give himself up; that when he 
went there and was fully ready, the President came in with Mrs. 
Garfield on bis arm, and his heart failed him and he could not do it, 
and he resolved then that he would wait until the President came 
back from Long Branch in a few days; that he was there then and 
- ready, but he came into the depot with his boys and some others, 
and went rapidly through, and he didn’t feel like doing it. Then 
I said, “ When again?” He said that some time afterwards he 

yas out in the park near the White House, and saw the President 
come out and go along the street, and he followed along and saw 
that he went into Mr. Blaine’s house; that he waited outside of 
the house determined in his mind that if he came out alone he 
would shoot him then, he would remove him then; that he came 
out with Mr. Blaine and they were arm in arm, and so close 
together that he made up his mind he would not attempt it and 
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did not do it, though he said his feelings were very much stirred 
up when he saw how they were together, and he was satisfied 
that Mr. Blaine had complete control of the President. The next 
time was when he finally accomplished the act inthe dépot. What 
he said was largely in answer to questions. He said that that 
morning he got up early ; that he had noticed in the newspapers 
that the President was going to Long Branch. He ate his_break- 
fast and went down to the dépét beforehand to see about the hack, 
and employed a man and asked him to take a certain place at the 
dépét, which I do not reeall, not knowing the locality, where he 
could immediately get him when he came out, and that he waited 
there until the President came. The President came in a carriage 
with Mr, Blaine and came in with him. He did not state in the 
jail all the particulars, some have stated it here, but that he saw 
them coming, saw them get out of the carriage, and saw them 
come in, and he described his taking a position. In the meantime 
he had said that he had put his papers on a newsboy’s stend, I do 
not know where that was, in order that those papers could be 
immediately delivered to the public, and explain his act; that he 
had the letter to General Sherman in his hand or in his pocket ; 
that he had the pistol in his pocket also; that when the President 
came in and walked forward a few steps from the door where he 
was standing he fired. I asked him if that shot took effect. He 
said he thought it had not or that he did not fall immediately, and 
he fired at him once again, and the President began to sink down, 
and he turned and went to the door and was prevented from going 
out by an officer, and taken to the station. 

In the meantime he had given this letter to an officer, or person, 
and there he was searched and taken to jail. I asked him if he 
was sick at the time. He said no. I asked him if it produced 
any great excitement that he had seen. He said there was a great 
deal of excitement. 

Mr. Reed has asked me to refer to the matter of procuring the 
weapon, and so forth, or to tell what he said, rather. 

Mr. Reep. Yes; that is what I want. 

The Wrrness. (Continuing.) I asked him about all those mat- 
ters. He said he had procured the pistol ; that he had never shot 
a pistol off in his life before, and did not know anything about it. 
I asked what he got a pistol for then. He said he had been walk- 
ing along thinking about the matter of how he would do it, and 
he passed this shop and it struck him he would get this pistol. 
Said he did not know then how to load it; that he had spoken of this, 
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and that a man came in while he was there and showed him how 
to load the pistol. I asked him then how he had ventured to fire 
the pistol ; he said he had tried it himself, that he had gone out 
and tried the pistol and that he had shot it offa number of times. 
I asked him what he fired at ; he said at one time at a board, and 
another time at, I think he said, a piece of wood—the same thing. 
I asked him how large that was, he said three or four inches wide 
and he hit it. He then referred to the explosion as being so tre- 
mendous that it quite startled him. I asked him where he had 
kept the pistol all that time, and he said not about bis person all 
the time, that he had kept it at his place and about his person 
when he thought over the matter as to doing this act. Then I 
referred to the statement in the //erald article where he spoke of 
his beck and its publication as part of the preparation for the act. 
He said not a part of the preparation, but he had referred to his 
book there, because he had revised it; that it would have a tre- 
mendous sale; that if it had been published at the time by the 
District Attorney it would have had a tremendous sale. I asked 
him when he did that. He said that after he had thought of this 
matter, and come to the conclusion that he would remove the 
President, he then sent to Boston and got a copy of his book, 
“The Truth,” and had made emendations and changes in it, and 
had written some new matter, with the intention of getting it out 
for publication, because there would be a great excitement and a 
great sale. I asked how that comported with the idea of his 
talk about saving souls and saving the Republican party. He 
did not make any reply, only that it would save souls and was a 
good book, Then he asked me to read it, asking if I would not 
get the District Attorney to let me read it, and see if I did not 
think it was a sound and good religious book. I asked him then 
in regard to his wife. He had told me he was unfortunately 
married. He had told me this the first day. I asked if she was 
not a* good woman, He said she was a good woman; good 
enough. I asked what kind of a looking woman she was. He 
replied, she was a regular-featured, rather pleasant-featured 
woman. I asked what objections he could have had that induced 
him to seeure a divorce? He said that she did not suit him; that 
he did not dislike her, but she did not suit him, and he made up 
his mind that he must get rid of her. I asked if he got the 
divorce at once. He said no, they had been separated quite a long 
time before getting the divorce ; that she had gone to her friends 
in Philadelphia; that he was in New York, and then he made a 
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did not do it, though he said his feelings were very much stirred 
up when he saw how they were together, and he was satisfied 
that Mr. Blaine had complete control of the President. The next 
time was when he finally accomplished the act inthe dépot. What 
he said was largely in answer to questions. He said that that 
morning he got up early ; that he had noticed in the newspapers 
that the President was going to Long Branch, He ate his break- 
fast and weut down to the dépét beforehand to sce about the hack, 
and employed a man and asked him to take a certain place at the 
dépot, which I do not recall, not knowing the locality, where he 
could immediately get him when he came out, and that he waited 
there until the President came. The President came in a carriage 
with Mr, Blaine and came in with him. He did not state in the 
jail all the particulars, some have stated it here, but that he saw 
them coming, saw them get out of the carriage, and saw them 
come in, and he described his taking a position. In the meantime 
he had said that he had put his papers on a newsboy’s stand, I do 
not know where that was, in order that those papers could be 
immediately delivered to the public, and explain his act; that he 
had the letter to General Sherman in his hand or in his pocket; 
that he had the pistol in his pocket also; that when the President 
came in and walked forward a few steps from the door where he 
was standing he fired. I asked him if that shot took effect. He 
said he thought it had not or that he did not fall immediately, and 
he fired at him once again, and the President began to sink down, 
and he turned and went to the door and was prevented from going 
out by an officer, and taken to the station. 

In the meantime he had given this letter to an officer, or person, 
and there he was searched and taken to jail. I asked him if he 
was sick at the time. He said no. I asked him if it produced 
any great excitement that he had seen. He said there was a great 
deal of excitement. 

Mr. Reed has asked me to refer to the matter of procuring the 
weapon, and so forth, or to tell what he said, rather. 

Mr. Reep. Yes; that is what I want. 

The Wrrvess. (Continuing.) I asked him about all those mat- 
ters. He said he had procured the pistol ; that he had never shot 
a pistol off in his life before, and did not know anything about it. 
I asked what he got a pistol for then. He said he had been walk- 
ing along thinking about the matter of how he would do it, and 
he passed this shop and it struck him he would get this pistol. 
Said he did not know then how to load it; that he had spoken of this, 
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and that a man came in while he was there and showed him how 
to load the pistol. I asked him then how he had ventured to fire 
the pistol ; he said he had tried it himself, that he had gone out 
and tried the pistol and that he had shot it offa number of times, 
IT asked him what he fired at; he said at one time at a board, and 
another time at, 1 think he said, a piece of wood—the same thing. 
I asked him how large that was, he said three or four inches wide 
and he hit it. He then referred to the explosion as being so tre- 
mendous that it quite startled him. I asked him where he had 
kept the pistol all that time, and he said not about bis person all 
the time, that he had kept it at his place and about his person 
when he thought over the matter as to doing this act. Then I 
referred to the statement in the //erald article where he spoke of 
his book and its publication as part of the preparation for the act. 
He said not a part of the preparation, but he had referred to his 
book there, because he had revised it; that it would have a tre- 
mendous sale; that if it had been published at the time by the 
District Attorney it would have had a tremendous sale. IT asked 
him when he did that. He said that after he had thought of this 
matter, and come to the conclusion that he would remove the 
President, he then sent to Boston and got a copy of his book, 
“The Truth,” and had made emendations and changes in it, and 
had written some new matter, with the intention of getting it out 
for publication, because there would be a great excitement and a 
great sale. I asked how that comported with the idea of his 
talk about saving souls and saving the Republican party. He 
did not make any reply, only that it would save souls and was a 
good book. Then he asked me to read it, asking if I would not 
get the District Attorney to let me read it, and see if I did not 
think it was a sound and good religious book. I asked him then 
in regard to his wife. He had told me he was unfortunately 
married. He had told me this the first day. I asked if she was 
not a good woman. He said she was a good woman; good 
enough. I asked what kind of a looking woman she was. He 
replied, she was a regular-featured, rather pleasant-featured 
woman, I asked what objections he could have had that induced 
him to secure a divorce? He said that she did not suit him; that 
he did not dislike her, but she did not suit him, and he made up 
his mind that he must get rid of her. I asked if he got the 
divorce at once. He said no, they had been separated quite a long 
time before getting the divorce ; that she had gone to her friends 
in Philadelphia ; that he was in New York, and then he made a 
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statement, which it is unnecessary to repeat, in regard to the 
manner in which that divorce was obtained. [Again referring to 
memorandum.] Ai this point I read to him the following answer 
to one of my questions in a former interview, the day before, 
which I had taken down. “I knew from the time I conceived the 
act if I could establish the fact before a jury that I believed the 
killing was an inspired act, I could not be held responsible before 
the law, that the responsibility was on the Deity and not on me, 
and that in law was insanity.” 

Mr. Reep. You say you read this to him as being part of 
what you had written the day before. 

The Witness. I had read the same thing to him the day 
before. This second day 1 asked a few preliminary questions as 
to when he had conceived the idea of doing this act, and at what 
time the idea came into his mind that he would plead insanity to 
justify himself for the act he had done or was about to do. He 
said to me at that time that he would rather not put an exact 
time. Then I read to him this answer that he had made the day 
before. 

Mr. Rerep. I understand you now. 

The Wirness. The notes are given in the third person. Shall 
I read on? 

The Disrrict Arrorney. Read right along. 

The Wirness. He said he did not like the first part of it, and 
wished it was out. I told him I took it down word for word as he 
gave it to me, and then read it over to him, “That is so, but now 
I wish,it was stricken out.” I said it was in answer to my ques- 
tion: ‘How did you come to think of insanity as a defense, and 
‘when did it occur to you?” He replied, “ Yes; 1 remember it, 
but I would like to modify the above by saying that I had no par- 
ticular thought as to the particular effect of my act; the only 
point in my mind was to execute the Deity’s will.” 

The Prisoner. That is just what Iam doing and what he is 
doing. 

The Wrrness. I read it over to him, and then he said in expla- 
nation of the change from the first answer that he did not like it 
to appear as though he had calculated the method of defense before 
he had prepared for the deed and then deliberately carried it out. 

The Prisoner. That is just what I didn’t want to do. I never 
had the slightest thought during the time I was considering the 
matter of removing the President as to any legal liability in the 
matter. I never thought about it ; never read any law books, and 
never cared anything about it. 
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The Wrrxess. (Continuing.) While saying this he got up and 
walked about the room and then said, * The first part of that don’t 
look well.” L replied, “It is just as you gave it.” “Yes; but I 
dom’t like it.” T said, “7 still fail to see how you can show that 
asa fact, insanity is not a theory it is a disease, it is a fact, as 
much as any disease.” “ T will put in my book as evidence of my 
belief, and that will come in as a fact in the case, as I there claim 
inspiration.” “ Yes; but you have already declared that your 
religious ideas, including inspiration and the second advent doe- 
trine, you got from you father; you were educated to this belief 
and it was the teaching also of that community. How is your 
book on this subject inspired more than any sermon or other book 
on religious duty or faith?” Thad repeated this that [ had con- 
versed with him about on the first day. “ Because I wrote it 
under inspiration and to save souls.” “But you have said that 
you were started on it by the Reverend Mr. Kittridge who made 
some remarks in a sermon on the subject and you then determined 
to study it and went to the library and hunted up authorities and 
then wrote on it. Now where is the special inspiration in all 
this?” “No one before had ever fixed the date of the second 
coming at Anno Domini 70, the destruction of Jerusalem, That 
Thave claimed as a spiritual coming, and not physical.” I said, 
“T fail to see an inspiration in that.” “You read my book and 
especially the revised edition which the District Attorney took, and 
you will see how I treat it.” “I notice that you say this book 
will have a large sale.” “ There would have been a great demand 
for it, after the removal of the President. If I had got it out 
then there would have been a great sale.” I took down in notes 
some of those matters after I had conversed with him and there 
was no essential difference between the declarations he made to me 
at one time and another in regard to the— 

The Prisoner. (Interrupting.) I told the same square story 
every “time. 

The Doctor testified that he had inquired fully of 
the prisoner in regard to his health, and asked the 
prison physician also; and the statement of the prison 
physician and the prisoner were the same, as to his 
health in jail. That while he examined the prisoner, 
he observed his face and eyes. He saw no difference 
in his pupils, nothing special about his eyes. “He 
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struck me as being a man having the entire use of all 
his faculties, his capabilities of speaking and_utter- 
ance also, for he spoke very freely. He used good lan- 
guage. He had no hesitancy of speech at any time, or 
in regard to any matter that I talked to him about, 
though he occasionally paused. In his walk he was 
natural, a little quick in his step, but that is not un- 
usual, especially in smallish men. He seemed a little 
agitated once or twice in the conversation, simply mani- 
festing it by getting up and walking across to the 
door, and sitting there awhile, saying it was to get 
away from the light.” 


@. By Disrricr Arrorney. You have stated that you have 
had an experience with the insane covering thirty years, and have 
been a close, careful observer and student of their habits and con- 
versation. I will ask you to state whether, from your examination 
of the prisoner, you have formed an opinion as to whether he was 
sane or insane at the time you were making your examination ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Will you state what that opinion was? 

A, My opinion was that he was sane. 


On the following day, December 31, the examination 
was continued by the District Attorney. 


Q. You stated, on the adjournment of the court last night, that 
from your examination of this prisoner, made in the jail, you were 
of the opinion, at that time, that he was a sane man. Will you 
give to the jury the reasons which convinced you that that opinion 
was correct ? 

A. In looking over the history of the prisoner, as given to me 
by himself, and considering his physical health through life, first, 
I can see no evidences, at any period through his life, when he has 
been insane, or has had any symptoms of insanity. Coming down 
to the period of his arrival in Washington, on the 5th of March, 
he was in good health, and he came for the purpose of applying 
for an office; that during that time down to the killing of the 
President, he continued in good health; said he had not even had 
a headache or any evidence whatever of any physical disturbance. 
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He followed up his efforts to obtain.an office, as he informed me, 
persistently, and in the manner which he himself thought best to 
secure it, by personal application. LT asked him if he had any in- 
spiration in regard to the matter, and he said that he had claimed 
no inspiration or no insanity of any kind, I took into considera- 
tion, in forming my opinion, his statement that this inspiration 
which he claimed, or press of Deity, did not come to him at the 
time of the inception of the act, and not until after he had fully 
made up his mind to do the act. 

The Prisoner. The making up of my mind was the result of 
the grinding pressure, and there is where the -inspiration came, 
Right on that very point. The grinding pressure made the in- 
spiration, Get that in straight, now, 

A. (Continuing.) Also that during this time in which he was 
considering the question, he held in abeyance his own act, his own 
intention. He controlled his own will; he controlled his own 
thoughts, reflections and intentions to do or not to do the aet pend- 
ing the obtaining of the consulship, and the presence in him of rea- 
son, judgment, reflection and self-control in regard to his act, 
controlled me in forming my opinion; also the fact that he 
controlled himself as to the time in which he should do this act of 
violence, 

The Prisoner. The Lord don’t employ a tool to do his work, 
Please remember that. 

A, (Continuing.) All of which, in the light of my experience 
with msane persons who have the delusion that they are controlled 
or directed or commanded or inspired by the Almighty, would be 
entirely inconsistent. Such self-control, selfdirection, and self- 
guidance is antagonistic to anything I have ever seen in my 
personal experience in connection with the insane, having such 
a delusion as a command of God or a pressure of God upon them, 
or an iyspiration, I took into consideration also, in that same con- 
nection, the fact of his providing carefully for his own safety and 
protection after the act—preparing beforehand, before he had 
committed the act, deliberately, for his own preservation. 

The Prisoner. I was not going to allow an infuriated mob to 
destroy me when they did’nt know anything about my motive. 

A, (Continuing.) In the light of my experience with insane 
persons of that class, laboring under such insane delusions, there 
would be no preparation for personal safety, and no thought of per- 
sonal safety. 

The Prisoner. You are talking about cranks. 

Vout. XXXVIII—No. III--K. 
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A, (Continuing.) Also, the fact that he stated to me that he 
recognized his mental condition as one of insanity; that he recog- 
nized this which he claimed as tmsanity under the terms of pres- 
sure of the Deity and inspiration, beforehand, and he stated to me 
that he had looked further into that matter and had considered in 
connection with it, that it was a defense, and a defense which he 
would make after he had committed the act. 

The Prisoner. That is absolutely false. [never said so. 

A, (Continuing.) Those circumstances and statements are 
utterly inconsistent with anything in the nature of insanity that I 
have ever experienced or observed in connection with any act of 
violence tewards an individual, and especially in connection with 
any case where there is a profound delusion that they are under 
the command of God; and in that connection the fact, in my 
experience, that insane persons who have the insane delusions that 
they are under command of God, or under inspiration, or under 
any pressure of God to do anything, in every case have been the 
most profoundly insane persons, independent of the delusion men- 
tioned. That such a delusion is itself a symptom or an evidence 
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Phe of a profound insanity existing and pervading the whole nature of 
Hi { the man, the condition which the prisoner described to me, and of 
y which I have spcken, was entirely inconsistent with any such idea. 


In considering whether this was or could be an insane delusion 
those circumstances were taken into consideration, and then the 


1) fact 

The Prisoner. (Interrupting.) Insane pressure is the word. 

I don’t claim there was any delusion about it. 

A, (Continuing)—and then the fact that when persons recog- 

i i nize a delusion as an insane delusion in themselves, and claim that 
ai the delusion is evidence of insanity, they can not be insane. That 

“Pata, ¥? must be assumed. Noman who has such a delusion end is insane, 

Mf recognizes hims: lf as anything but sane, or recognizes that delu- 

‘mal sion as anything but an evidence of his sanity. Whenever he 

Hae® recegnizes it as a delusion, and as a false belief, and as a false con- 

1! ception in his own mind, and reasons upon it, he ceases to be an 

; | a The Prisoner. You are talking about cranks. Talk about 
|) ae Abraham and the thirty-cight cases in the Bible where God 
Almighty directed people to kill. 

A, (Continuing.) took into consideration also the deliber- 
4 nd ation with which he procceded, as well as the change of purpose, 


if from time to time, which he manifested. 
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Those are the main reasons which I had for consider- 
ing his state of mind previous to the killing. I found 
him in jail in good physical health, He talked clearly. 
He had clear views upon everything which he stated to 
me, and answered readily and quickly. There was per- 
fect coherence in every utterance which he made to me, 
whether they were upon any general subject, or specially 
in regard to himself, and therefore, [formed my opinion 
from all these reasons that he was at that time a sane 
man, 
The Doctor was then asked with regard to insane per- 
sons Who commit homicide and how many cases he had 
examined, and testified that he had been called to ex- 
amine, he might safely say, 300 cases. He testified to 
the correctness of a tabulated statement of 105 homi- 
cides attempted or committed by patients under his 
carve in the asylum in the ten years from 1870 to 1880; 
that out of that number three had committed murder 
under the delusion of an inspiration of Divine command, 
In all those cases the insanity was of the most marked 
and manifest character. They were all insane before the 
time, at the time, and for a long time afterwards. He 
also subsequently fied to the correctness of a tabu- 
lation of facts published by him in 1875 relating to 58 
cases of homicide by persons admitted to the asylum 
_ previous to 1875, giving their habits, heredity, form of 
insanity, mode of homicide, motive or delusion, injuries 
to self, and suicidal attempts, particulars regarding the 
crimes and time of day or night of committing, with 
general remarks, and the result ef treatment. The 
Doctor was asked to give the character of those cases to 
which he answered that they were all cases of very 
marked insanity independently of the delusion or of 
the act. 
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Q. What do you understand by an uncontrollable impulse in a 
sane person? A. J understand the word impulse, under any cir- 
cumstances, simply to describe a very sudden act, apparently unre- 
flected upon, In a sane person it would be precisely the same 
thing: as a sudden act of passion, As an illustration, a group of 
persons might be talking together. One man might say some offen- 
sive words and some one of that group might instantly strike him 
before the word had hardly escaped his lips, without any apparent 
reflection. That would be a sudden impulse and an impulsive act 
ina sane man, Whether it could be resisted or not in a sane per- 
son, is another question, 

(. What would be the difference between a sane and an insane 
impulse’ A. The words insane impulse are used to describe cer- 
tain acts of the insane that are done suddenly and without appar- 
ent reflection or reason. As I have seen them manifested in the 
insane, | do not recall an instance of such impulsive acts, except 
those which have been done in connection with the fury or rage of 
an insane person—where they strike or break things im a rage or 
fury, or in cases where, at the time, although the acts are very 
sudden, some hallucination or some delusion suddenly passed 
before the mind. I can recall no case where I have spoken to the 
person about it immediately where the reason given for it did not 
arise from either an hallucination or a delusive idea suddenly 
crossing the mind, I recall a case when standing and talking to a 
woman, who was a very insane person, laboring under acute mania, 
raving insanity, most of the time, though at times quiet, who had 
also hallucination of sight. While standing at the door leading 
into another apartment in which there was a window of glass, she 
suddenly dashed her hand through one of these panes of glass. I 
asked er instantly why she did that. She said that such a one 
(naming a person) had no right to put his face against the glass 
and mock her. It was a person in regard to whom she had certain 
delusions. Whether she would have recollected that fifteen min- 
utes or a half an hour afterwards I could not say, because I did 
not ask her. I recall a case while standing near a patient, and 
talking to him, he suddenly struck another person near him and he 
himself passed for a minute, perhaps half a minute, into a state of 
unconsciousness or semi-unconsciousness, from a slight epileptic 
seizure. He got up, and I immediately asked him why he did that. 
He said Mr. so and so had raised a club and struck him on the 
head, I have had this personal experience with an insane person 
as to the suddenness of an attack, what would be calied an impul- 
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sive attack, in the case of a lawyer who was a patient at the 
asylum. He was quiet and gentlemanly, but he had various 
hallucinations, and had siight epileptic seizures at times, lasting 
perhaps at this period of his case two or three seconds—mere 
momentary loss of consciousness, in which he did not always even 
fall down. He wished to have some papers sent to his partner 
authorizing him to transact some personal business for him, a lim- 
ited power of attorney, and requested permission to come out to 
the office and write it. He was a man whem I knew very well 
personally. He came to the office, sat down at one side of the 
table, and [at the other. After making a little effort to write, he 
said, “ My hand is a little unsteady; I wish you would write, and 
I will dictate.” I commenced writing and he dictating, when he 
stopped. As he stopped I looked up, and found him trying to 
stab me across the table with a knife which I did not know he had, 
and uttering some profane expressions. He immediately started 
around the table after me with this knife, I following the other 
way to catch him. After I caught him he had a slight epileptic 
seizure of the kind mentioned, and I asked him instantly why he 
had attempted to stab me. He said Lseemed to be a very large per- 
son, suddenly rising up from the table to strike him. He laid down 
afterwards on the sofa in the office, and in the course of ten or fif- 
teen minutes afterwards, when I asked him to go into the ward, he 
had no recollection of any of the circumstances. Those are the 
kind of cases to which insane impulse applies. Insane impulse can 
not exist as a mere physical act. You can not have a physical act 
in an insane person any more than in a sane person, without some 
operation of the mind as the moving power causing the act. 

(. Do insane persons, laboring under such irresistible impulse 
to do violence, select particular victims, or do they strike indis- 
criminately at any one, 1. Where it appears suddenly, as in 
the cases I have mentioned, the violence would be toward the 
person or persons, or toward the thing that might be directly in 
their presence. If you refer to those where the delusions are not 
of a fleeting character, as those I have just spoken of are, they 
are mostly entertained toward particular individuals, 

(. Have you ever had any case where the profoundness of the 
insane delusion was so great as to lead the party to commit an act 
of violence, while at the same time knowing that the act was 
wrong in respect to the particular person against whom such act 
was directed ? A. To the mind of the insane person described by 
you the wrong act would be, in their mind, at the time, the right 
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act. They would not be able to distinguish in that particular 
thing as to right and wrong. For instance, where a mother would 
kill her child under the delusion that she was doing right. 

@. What, in your opinion, would be the characteristics of an 
insane delusion that a man was commanded by God to commit a 
homicide as distinguished from a mere asserted belicf by a sane 
man that he had committed a homicide under the inspiration of 
the Deity? A. Well, to start with, one would be the offspring 
of disease of the brain, and the ether I can only conceive of as 
arising from his own reflections, or from considering some tenet of 
faith. 

(. Suppose a man should state that he murdered another man, 
that he conceived the idea himself, that he executed it himself, and 
that no person in the universe knew of his conception, and that 
his inspiration was only to commit the act and the details of it 
were left to his own judgment. Would you consider that any evi- 
dence of inspiration at all? A. IT would not. 

Q. What would it indicate? 4. Just as you have stated it, it 
would indicate wickedness, 

(. Is it usual, er do the insane ever, when claiming to have 
committed an act under inspiration, claim also’ that the inspira- 
tion is an insane delusion? A. I have never had such a case 
under my observation. 

@. We have heard a great deal about pressure in this case, and 
impulse, and irresistible impulse. Will you state to the jury 
what you would understand by the term pressure in connection 
with sanity or insanity? A. Well, physical pressure would be 
one thing. I can conceive that a person might use the term pres- 
sure to indicate the intensity of any feeling. I have never seen it 
used in connection with any insane cases that I can recall, except 
in a physical relation, 

(@. Suppose you had found a man who had committed the 
crime of murder which he claimed to have done in accordance 
with Divine pressure or under Divine command: would he, if he 
were insane, look to God for his vindication and protection, or 
would he appeal to civil authorities like any other criminal ? 

The Prisoner. It would depend upon whether he was indicted 
or not. 

A, In my experience with that class of insane persons the man 
would be indifferent. I can recall no case where a man has 
appealed to any civil authority for his vindication. 

The Prisoner. I have not appealed to any civil authority. 
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Q. In the detailed account given you by the prisoner of the 
motives and the exceution of his crime did you find a single eir- 
eamstance that indicated the act of an insane man? A. No fact 
or circumstance that indicated insanity. 

@. In your observation do persons having insane delusions con- 
ceal them or publish them? 4, Almost without exception they 
speak of their delusions. 


The Doctor was questioned as to partial insanity. 


What do you understand by partial insanity? A. “ Partial 
insanity” is used in two ways. One to declare the fact that 
the entire mental operations of the individual are not  irra- 
tional; that there are certain things connected with a man’s mental 
operation, in certain directions, that are not involved, and where 
his delusions do not spread and effect him. It is not used with 
reference to whether insanity is partial in its nature or essential 
points, beeause all insanity is insanity, whether it is slight or 
intense. 


The Doctor was examined in regard to the subject of 
heredity. 


Q. Will you state to the jury what you understand by hered- 
ity? A. Heredity is a transmission of physical likeness and 
physical organization. The parents transmit the general family 
type; a certain likeness, though rarely an exact likeness, That is 
what is called heredity in its general sense. 

(. Is the inheritance of disease on the footing as ordinary 
heredity? 4. No, sir; ordinary heredity is the law. The law 
of likeness or physical transmission 1s what 1s generally to be ex- 
pected, The transmission of a susceptibility ef any of these 
tissues, or any parts, as the nervous system, the lungs, and so 
forth, to take on disease under certain exposures, is accidental and 
of rare occurence ; not the law. 

“@. What is understood by the hereditary tendency to insanity ? 
A. It is understood to mean merely that parents, one or both of 
whom have been insane, may transmit to their children a suscepti- 
bility of some of the tissues, for instance the nervous system, the 
brain, and so forth, so that under the ordinary exposures or causes 
or surroundings that would create or produce insanity in any indi- 
vidual, it would be more likely to produce it in such a person. 

(@. Suppose then a case where it was claimed that there was a 
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hereditary tendency to insanity in an individual, what facts would 
lead to the conclusion that such an inherited tendency did or did 
not exist? A. No facts, except that we would have to show that 
the direct line of parentage had had insanity. Outside of that 
there is no heredity to be inferred. 

2. Suppose one or more of the uncles or aunts or cousins of an 
individual were insane. Would that fact prove the existence of 
hereditary insanity in an individual ? A. Not in the absence of 
insanity in the parents, or direct line. 


The Doctor was asked as to insanity being evidenced 
by strong religious belief. 


Q. We have had on this trial, Doctor, the claim that insanity 
in the prisoner’s family was evidenced by strong religious belief. 
I wish you would explain to the jury, as you understand it, the 
difference between an act committed under insane delusion and an 
act performed as the result of a strong religious belief, and as to 
whether a strong religious belief is to your mind any evidence of 
insanity? A. An act committed under an insane delusion would 
be one in which the person merely acted from the influence of 
disease operating on and disturbing his mind. The delusion in 
that case is simply the symptom of a disease. There is no reason 
or reflection connected with an insane delusion. It comes itself. 
It appears in the individual precisely as a pain would appear in 
connection with other bodily disease ; something that the person 
can neither bring on nor cast away voluntarily. I would hardly 
know how to speak of delusion, as connected with religious belief. 
Religious belief in my judgment can hardly be said to be a delu- 
sion. That would imply some standard of religious faith or doc- 
trine, and all that was on the one side or other of that would have 
to be false. In my judgment, no extreme of religious faith or 
religious belief would be any evidence whatever of insanity. 
Religion, in my judgment, is no evidence of insanity, but, on the 
contrary, the highest possible evidence of sanity in any man. 
Religious belief comes from education and from reflection upon 
tenets and doctrines of faith. A man reaches it, therefore, in that 
direction, and not through any disease. 


He was also asked as to the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of depravity and moral insanity. 


The Prisoner. You are a very learned man, Doctor, but you 
have forgotten the Abrahamic class. That is the class I belong to. 
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Y. Is there a distinction recognized between actual disease of 
the mind and mere demoralization of character? A. There is a 
profound distinction. In the first place, insanity is in all instances 
the offspring of disease, and when a person who is insane mani- 


fests evidences of depravity, so to speak, in his acts or speech, 
that is a mere offSpring of disease, whereas the other is the off 
spring of education in vicious lines of thought and conduct and 
from the indulgence of passions. A man may become profoundly 
depraved and degraded by mental habit and yet not be insane. 
Such a man may become insane in the midst of his depravity, or 
afterward, but without such preceding disease it is only depravity. 

Y Can you recall any distinctive iHlustrations of those two 
classes? 4A. Well, I think the depraved are so common it will 
hardly be necessary. Application has been made to me often to 
receive persons of very depraved life, the friends and others 
honestly believing their extreme depravity and disregard of all 
the obligations of life and their selfishness, and so forth, had 
amounted, in their view, to insanity. But, as I say, such cases not 
having the element of disease, their conduct not arising in any 
way out of the disease of the brain, can not be considered as 
insanity. 

Then, understand you to say that,in your thirty years’ 
experience with the insane, you have never met any form of insan- 
ity which is exhibited alone through depravity, immorality or 
viciousness ? A. No, sir; that would be in direct antagonism to 
the very idea of insanity. That is vice and wickedness, there 
being no disease. 

(. You do not believe in moral insanity, so called? A. No, 
sir; I have not, for a great many years. 

(2. Will you explain to the jury what that term signifies ? A. 
It is intended to signify a condition of perversion of the moral 
faculties, or moral character of the individual, leaving the intel- 
lectual faculties still sound. Inasmuch as I, in my own view, 
can not conceive of any moral act, cr the exercise of any moral 
affection, without an intellectual operation or mental action 
accompanying it, so 1 can not possibly dissever this mental unity. 
I look upon man, in his mental condition, as being a simple unit ; 
that his mental being consists of his intellectual and moral facul- 
ties so united that everything he does must spring out of them 
jointly. Disease is a thing of the body; a sickness of the brain, 
if it is insanity. No physical sickness could reflect itself through 
a man’s moral nature only. 
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(. Suppose a man was a habitual liar, a habitual cheat, : 
hypocrite, an ingrate, and was habitually imposing upon other 
men through such conduct, would that indicate to your mind, 
insanity? uf. No, sir; it would indicate depravity. 

(/. Has insanity, in itself, any tendeney to incite men to become 
criminal? A, No, sir; no more than neurelgia or dyspepsia, or 
anything else. It is only a disease of the brain. It doesn’t put 
anything new into a man; it only perverts what is there. 

¥. Iwill ask you, then, if you have been in attendance daily 
at the sessions of the court during this trial? 4, IT have been 
present at all the sessions of the court since the commencement of 
the trial. 

(. Have you carefully watched the prisoner, his menner, and 
speech, and heard his criticisms and observations upon the pro- 
ceedings? A. Lhave observed the prisoner carefully, and have 
heard his observations and remarks. 

(2. Will you state to the jury whether from your examination 
and observation, you have formed an opinion as to whether he is 
sane or insane at the present time? A. Ihave. 

(. Will you state to the jury what that opinion is? A. That 
he is sane. 

(2. There has been a hypothetical question presented here, 
which I want now to read to you. Assume it to be a fact that 
there was a strong hereditary taint of insanity in the blood of the 
prisoner at the bar; also that about the age of thirty-five years 
his mind was so much deranged that he was a fit subject to be 
sent to an insane asylum; also that at different times from that 
date during the next succeeding five years he manifested such 
decided symptoms of insanity, without simulation, that many 
different persons conversing with him and observing his conduct 
believed him to be insane; also that during the month of June, 
1881, at about the expiration of said term of five years, he hon- 
estly became dominated by the idea that he was inspired of God 
to remove by death the President of the United States ; also that 
he acted upon what he believed to be such inspiration and what 
he believed to be in accordance with the Divine will, in prepara- 
tion for and in the accompliskment of such a purpose; also that 
he committed the act of shooting the President under what he 
believed to be a Divine command, which he was not at liberty to 
disobey,.aud which belief amounted to a conviction and controlled 
his conscience and overpowered his will as to that act, so that he 
could not resist the mental pressure upon him; also that immedi- 
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ately after the shooting he appeared calm and as one relieved by 
the performance of a great duty; also that there was no other 
adequate motive for the act than the conviction that he was execu- 
ting the Divine will for the good of his country. Assuming all 
these propositions to be true, state whether, in your opinion, the 
prisoner was sane or insane at the time of shooting President Gar- 
field. 

am using your question, Mr. Scoville. 

Mr. Scovitte. The only difference is that you do not read it 
s0 impressively as you do your own, 

The Disrricr Arrorney. I do not believe in it so much. 

Q. (Continuing.) IT will ask you to answer that hypothetical 
question. A. In my judgment that question ean not be answered 
yes or no, 

(. For what reason? A. First, it refers to the prisoner at 
the bar as represeting the imaginary person in the question. I 
would not be willing to answer that question if it applied in any 
way to the case of the prisoner, with the knowledge I have from 
a personal examination of him. I should feel that it would be 
misleading; assuming that it is entirely an imaginary case, and 
that there is no reference whatever to the prisoner, I should not be 
willing to give an opinion that it really represented an insane man, 
The element in regard to heredity does not state whether it was 
heredity in the direct line or simply collateral. A man may have 
parents or other relatives insane and not be insane himself.; Such 
transmission may not go to him at all. In regard to the second 
proposition, as the question is stated, there is no foundation except 
the opinion of other persons that he was insane, and IT should not 
be willing under oath to give an opinion as to the possible insanity 
of a person on the opinion of others, especially without knowing 
whether the observers who made that opinion were competent per- 
sons to observe. In regard to the third element, which the ques- 
tion presents, of the possibility of an insane delusion in the case, 
as inferred from the word “inspiration” introduced, there is no 
statement in connection with it as to any disease. The motive 
given is a love of country, and, taken in its literal sense, or reason- 
able sense, together with the conclusion as to the conduct of the 
person atter the act, my judgment would be that it would not 
represent an insane person, It suggests a person who is domi- 
nated by his own idea that he is inspired of God to remove the 
President for the love of his country. If inspiration is an insane 
delusion then the person would be insane without reference to 
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anything else; but, if it is only inspiration and interpreted as 
such, it is then, as ] understand, only an illumination of his mind 
by God as the source of all truth— 

The Prisoner. (Interrupting.) With me inspiration means 
Divine pressure. 

A, (Continuing.) So that he sees it to be his duty to remove 
a ruler; and in the further development it states that this amounted 
to a belief that it would be in accordance with the Divine will to 
have this done. In the further development of the question, 


_ though it is stated as in the nature of a command of God, it is 


qualified by the expression afterward to the extent that it was a 
conviction, not to the extent that it was a command, because the 
command is qualified by the statement that it was a conviction 
overriding the foree of his conscience and will. Finally, it is 
stated that he was unable to withstand the mental pressure, not 
any Divine pressure, but mental pressure. If mental pressure 
means anything it means reflection, thought, judgment. 

The Prisoner. I never used the words “ mental pressure.” 

@. (Continuing.) Then if you take into consideration the fact. 
that at the conclusion he simply felt like one who had discharged 
a duty to his country, you have, as I conceive, no possible indica- 
tion of insanity. It may be fanaticism— 

The Prisoner. There are two steps in this matter, first, the 
political situation, and second the Divine pressure ; and these two 
steps acted together to produce the result. 

(2. (Continuing.) On the other hand if it was inspiration 
which is to be taken in this case as an insane delusion, then the 
conclusion that he had felt as though he had performed a duty 
when he was acting under the command of God and that was the 
end of it, that it really arose with the occasion of the idea, and 
closed with the accomplishment of the act, it is inconsistent with 
any idea of insanity, because insanity is a disease— 

The Prisoner. You mean crankism when you use the word 
insanity, and ido not. That is the difference between us. You 
deal altogether with cranks and people that are too indolent or 
too lazy to get a decent living. 

Q. (Continuing.) I would add that where insanity is of such 
a character that the person is dominated by the idea that he is 
commanded of God to do an act, his insanity is so profound that 
he would not consider any other question, and would not consider 
any mental pressure. He would go at once to discharge that 
duty, but he would be so insane in my judgment that it would 
need no expert to examine his case, 
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The Prisoner. You are talking about cranks. You caw’t get 
your mind off that subject. Talk about Abrahamic insanity and 
then we will agree. Abraham took plenty of time to do his work, 
and «did it well, too, 


The first hypothetical question of the prosecution 
(as given above, page 349,) was read to the witness and 
he was asked: 


Assuming the facts stated, to be true, please state whether in 
your opinion such person was sane or insane at the time of com- ‘ 
mitting the homicidal act? 

was sane. 


The second hypothetical question (see above, page 
354,) was then read, adding the facts to the foregoing, 
and the witness was asked: 


Assuming these facts to be true, in addition to the other hypo- 
thetical question, | will ask you whether, in your opinion, the 
person spoken of and represented was sane or insane at the time 
of the homicidal act ? 

Sane. 

The Prisoner. It is all based on a falsehood. The whole sub- 
stratum of that question is absolutely false. About one word in 
ten is correct, and the rest is false. 

?. You have stated that, in your judgment, the prisoner at the 
bar is sane. Now, will you state to the jury the reasons which 
force you to this conclusion as a professional man. A. I will 
have to include the general reasons that I have already given in 
regard to his condition, and the additional fact that in the entire 


hypothetical case, which is presented either as a whole or as to any 
of its parts, there are no evidences of any insanity. Furthermore, 
in observing the conduct and speech of the prisoner in the court 
room during the trial, his frequent interruptions 

The Prisoner. (Interrupting.) I only interrupt to tell the 
truth, 


A. (Continuing.) His frequent declarations urging that he 
was insane, that this was a pressure of the Deity, that the respons- 
ibility was on the Deity 

The Prisoner. (Interrupting.) Yes, and he will take care of 
it. You can stake your life upon it, Doctor Gray. He will take 
«are of it. 
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A, (Continuing.) His declarations also constantly repeated 
that he acted under inspiration, that it was a political necessity, 
and in other instances that it was done by the doctors, that the 
President’s death was due to the doctors. 

The Prisoner. (Interrupting.) The Lord only confirmed my 
act by letting the doctors kill him. As a matter cf fact the doe- 
tors killed Mr. Garfield. The Lord confirmed the aet by letting 
the doctors finish the work. 

A, (Continuing.) The same thing as to pressure and the 
Deity was pressed upon me when I was examining him in the jail, also 
that I must bear in mind that it was not his act; that it was the 
act of the Deity; that that was his defense; the fact that there is 
no disease ; that there is no trace of the development, or the exist- 
ence of any delusion or hallucination; all these, together with the 
reasons that I have already given, show, to my mind, in the light 
of my experience with the insane, that he is a sane man, and not 
an iusane man, 

The Prisoner. You are paid for your opinion and the jury is 
not, 

Q. Iwill ask you andther question, Do you think that in his 
conduct in the court he is acting naturally or feigning and playing 
apart? A. I believe he is acting a part. 

The Prisoner. Iam not acting a part. I am acting natural 
and acting the truth, before the American people, so as to be vindi- 
eated, and it will be done. It will be done if it takes an act of 
God to do it. 

A, (Continuing.) That he is representing what he thinks and 
believes will impress others with the idea that he had an inspiration, 
or that he was acting under the influence of the Deity. I do not 
believe that he believes any such thing, and in that respect he is 
feigning. 

The Prisoner. I never feign. I go straight and square every 
time. 

A, (Continuing.) Such conduct and speech, in my judgment, 
from my experience, are utterly inconsistent with the idea of insan- 
ity, and especially of an insanity in which there exists any delusion 
of a command of God or of a pressure of God or of any influence 
of any kind derived from the Deity. 


On cross-examination, Mr. Scoville, for defense, read 
from the thirty-second annual report of the New York 
State Lunatic Asylum, and especially directed the 
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attention of the witness to a condensed tabular state- 
ment of the recorded cases of insanity, embracing first 


those cases under the superintendence of Dr. Brigham, 
from 1843 to 1849, those under Dr. Benedict from 1850 
to 1854, the remainder under his own superintendence, 
the latter sub-divided first into those conforming to the 
arliest classification of physical and moral causes, and 
second, those admitted after he had abandoned—as the 
result of clinical study—the idea of a moral influence 
directly producing insanity without the addition of 
physical lesions, 


Q. Your theory of moral insanity, while you held it, was that 
such insanity, as it was called, was produced by a moral influence 
without the intervention of physical lesions, was it? A. No; 
that table does not relate to moral insanity or to any form of 
insanity. That relates to the causes which are in operation in the 
mind and body to produce insanity. It has no relation to any 
form of insanity. 

(. Then what do you mean by saying “those admitted after I 
was led to abandon the theory of a moral influence directly pro- 
ducing insanity without the intervention of physical lesions?” A. 
Moral influence and moral insanity are two very distinct things. 
Moral influences are those influences which are brought to bear 
upon the mind in the ordinary cireumstances of life. They are 
religious influences; they are hopes, fears, griefs, anxieties, and 
all difficulties and troubles incident to life. There were persons at 
that time who believed, as my predecessors did, that griefs and 
anxicty and religious excitement, religious worry, fright, and so 
forth, might produce an insanity without the intervention of phys- 
ical disorder of the brain; that a person might pass, in one sense, 
from a state of extreme grief into a state of melancholia without 
the intervention of disease. My experience and observation led 
me to adopt no theory about it, but to adopt the fact as I saw it, 
that in every one of those instances that I investigated the person 
was sick previous to the appearance of the insanity, in whatever 
form it came, and from whatever cause the imsanity was duc, 
whatever moral causes operated, to the fact that tiose moral causes 
so operated as to prevent them from getting the necessary amount 
of sleep, the necessary amount of food, the necessary amount ol 
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rest; and from these, failing in their bodily health, the insanity 
was developed, and therefore it had a physical organ, and the 
moral influences were only the remote causes to bring about the 
development of the physical disease, as the real cause of the 
insanity. 

(. Those were the causes that led to what your predecessor 
called moral insanity, were they? .4. No; not at all. Those 
were the causes that he put down as distinctly moral causes, and 
not necessarily associated with physical causation. Moral insanity 
had nothing to do with it. 

¥%. Then you never disagree with him as to that class of insan- 
ity’? A. I did not say that I did. I said I disagreed as to the 
question of moral insanity; that is, whether the moral side of 
man’s nature might become diseased without reference to any effect 
upon or involvement of his intellectual faculties. 

(. Then this paragraph which I read has no relation to the 
question of moral insanity, as now stated by you? uf, Not the 
slightest; or as stated by anybody. 

(2. Then your change in belief, as stated here, had no reference 
to the question of insanity, had ity A. Not the slightest, only 
as to question of the influence of moral causes in the production of 
insanity. 

The Prisoner. It shows that these experts doy’t know much 
about the business after all. It is only a question of dollars and 
cents, to a great extent. They will swear to things to-day that 
they would not have sworn to twenty-five years ago, and that they 
will not swear to twenty-five hence. The subject of insanity is a 
progressive one. People learn on that subject as well as on 
others. 

The Wirness. I ought to say this, I think, in justice to my 
predecessor, who is dead and can not answer, that I think at the 
same time that some of the cases which he presented as moral 
insanity, he presented largely upon the ground that the manifesta- 
tions of their insanity were so largely in the direction of immoral 
conduct, and there was such a large preponderance in the acts and 
idea in the direction of immorality, that he rather ignored the 
intellectual state. 

The Prisoner. The idea that a man can not be insane without 
he has got a diseased brain is all nonsense, according to the Savior. 
Read what he says in the New Testament about spirits and spirit- 
ology. There is no brainology in this case, but it is spiritology. 
Spirits get into a man and make him do this and that thing, and 
that is insanity. 
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The defense also entered, in cross-examination, on the 
question as to whether there was a necessary relation 
between actual disease of the brain and insanity. As 
there has been some inquiry with reference to the sub- 
ject of microscopic examinations, we give the following 
extracts from the testimony, which, as will be observed, 
was made as elemeniary as possible, the questions on 
cross-examination evidently being put from a skeptical 
point of view on the part of the defense ; 


Q. You have no doubt in your own mind that all cases of 
insanity originate in a diseased brain, have you? A. Originate 
either in a disease of the substance of the brain itself, or in such 
disturbance in the circulation of the brain as to interfere with the 
nutrition and the functions of the brain. 

(. What do you mean by your last description—disturbance 
of the circulation of the brain? .4. The brain is nourished by a 
flow of blood that is distributed through it, and that may be so 
distributed as to leave the brain poorly nourished, either from 
the quality of the blood or the quantity, and thus bring on such 
disease as will render the person insane or delirious. 

(. What do you mean by saying now 

A, (Interrupting.) And that is in the nature of disease, Mr. 
Scoville ; just as though the substance of the brain was diseased, 
and such functional disturbance in its proper and ordinary accept- 
ation is disease. 

(2. Do you mean to say, now, that there may be insanity with- 
out any disease of the substance of the brain? A. The substance 
of the brain is affected either in its nutrition or in its organic 
structure ; usually in its nutrition, especially in the earlier parts 
of the disease, and in some cases perhaps through the whole 
period, just as a man may have a disturbance of the stomach 
without involving the organic structure of his stomach. 

Y What I want to get at, doctor, is whether insanity can 
exist without an actual disease of the brain structure. A. [have 
never examined any case, after death, where there was not evi- 
dence of disease, 

(. Did you not define insanity to be a disease of the brain ? 
«1. Idid. Disease of the brain embraces, properly and scientifi- 
cally, the conditions of which I have speken—disturbance of the 
circulation and nutrition of the brain. A man may have conges- 
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tion of the membranes that cover the brain, and thus affect the 
flow of blood which nourishes the brain itself, and become insane ; 
or he may be delirious, and yet the substance of the brain not be 
involved in that ; still that is generally disease of a grave char- 
acter, 

(. Disease of the brain, is it? 4. Yes; disease of the brain. 
Disease of the brain includes, in this connection, disease of the 
membranes of the brain—of everything within the skull. 

Q. Exactly. Then you mean to confine your definition of insanity 
to cases where that which is included within the skull is diseased, do 
you? A. I mean to say that, no matter what disease there may 
be in other parts of the body, there is no insanity until it has reached 
and involved the brain in its action. 

@. Then will you please answer my question yes or no. A. 
(Continuing.) And that disease of the brain is essential to the 
existence of insanity as I have described it. 

(2. Now, will you please, if you can, answer my last question 
yes or no. 

The Wirness. Repeat it, please. 

Mr. Scovitite. The reporter may read it. 

The Witness. I thought I had answered it. I intended to. 

The Reporrer. (Reading.) “Exactly. Then you mean to 
confine your definition of insanity to cases where that which is 
included within the skull is diseased, do you ?” 

A, Disease in the sense which I have described. An answer 
of yes or no might be misleading. 

Q. Then do you mean to be understood now as saying that 
insanity may be the result merely of a weakened or diseased con- 
dition of the blood operating upon the brain? A. No; I did 
not say that. I do not mean that there is any disease of the 
blood in the matter at all. The blood may be lessened in quantity, 
deficient in quality, and no way diseased at all. It may be, as 
far as it goes, perfectly healthy blood. 

Q. Is there such a thing as diseased blood? 4. No; not in 
any such sense. Blood may be poisoned. 

@. Is not that diseased blood? A. It is poisoned blood. 
But a disease of the tissues of the blood, and the tissues nourished 
by the blood may follow. 

" Q. Is such cases as you have mentioned, where there is poison 
in the blood, not where the blood is poisoned, but where there is 
poison in the blood—and where the blood is weakened or deterior- 
ated from any cause, can such cause or causes produce insanity ? 
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A, They can produce insanity if they involve disease of the 
brain. 

(. And not otherwise? A. A man may have such disorder 
of the blood as to have fever. He may have a poisoned condition 
of blood and have fever and not be insane, and it may produce 
congestion of the brain and even delirium, But that is not insan- 
ity. It is not every condition of disease of the brain that is 
insanity. 

(. And yet the brain in all cases would be diseased. «1. 
Certainly. Disease of the brain does not necessarily mean insanity. 

(. But insanity does necessarily mean disease of the brain? 
«1, Insanity necessarily means that there is a conjunction or com- 
bination of disease of the brain with mental disturbance, 

(. Yes; but you have got to have the diseased brain to get 
it, have you not? A. Certainly. I have said that over and 
over, Mr. Scoville. 

@ Yes. Well I don’t want any mistake about it. Now, 
doctor, thus far in your practice of over twenty years, you never 
have found a case to which your attention has been called where 
you could not detect this disease of the brain betore the person 
was dead, have you? A. Ihave never found a case of insanity, 
in the institution or anywhere else, that I have examined that I 
did not find a diseased condition of the body in some of its organs 
reflecting itself upon the brain so as to produce disturbance in 
the nutrition of that organ or actual disease of the structure of 
the brain itself or the membranes. 

(2. How have you known in every one of these ten or twelve 
thousand cases that the brain was actually diseased? A. By 
examining them carefully, and observing what I have just now 
stated, 

(. That is, by the outward manifestations—the conduct ? A. 
O, no, sir; that is a very small part of it. 

(. But that is a part of it, is it not? A. A part of it. 
Outside manifestations of conduct only show the nature and char- 
acter of the mental disturbance. It is not its essence at all. 

. You have not got at the brain in eases of life to examine 
it? A, We never kill persons in order to examine their brains. 

(. suppose not. I did not know what modern science might 
do. A. It does not do that. 

Prisoner. Medical science might do it. They kill a man and 
then examine his brain afterwards. 

(. How many cases of autopsies of the brains of insane per- 
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sons have come under your observation? A. O, I don’t know. 
T wouldn’t pretend to answer that. A great many. 

(. Several hundred, IT suppose. A. I should not say several 
hundred, but a large number. 

Q. Has it frequently been the case, at your asylum, that such 
investigations have been made after death? 41. Yes; we havea 
special department devoted to that question of investigation, and 
a special pathologist appointed to do it. 

@. low long has that been the ease? A. For a number of 
years. 

@. What methods of investigation or examination of the 
brains of deceased insane people have been adopted in your 
asylum? 1. On my recommendation the legislature authorized 
the appointment of a person to be called a special pathologist, a 
man skilled in microscopic science, and in the knowledge of the 
brain, and its conditions, the nervous system, and the system 
generally—a well-educated person in all those respects, his duty. 
being to make such examinations as were directed, and in pursu- 
ance of that, if he makes an examination, he makes an ordinary 
autopsy as any physician would make, first examining the brain, 
and any other parts of the body that may be deemed necessary in 
any case, and afterwards making a careful examination of the 
tissues of the brain by slicing portions into very thin slices, and 
putting them on glass and examining them by the aid of a micro- 
scope to determine what changes have been produced. 

¥. Is there not a process of photographing that is resorted to 
to some extent? A. Yes; we instituted that system of photo- 
graphic representations of these slices. Photographs of the brain 
itself are of little value. 

@. Did you find that as much advantage as the microscopic 
investigations ? A. The miscroscopic investigation is essential 
to that, and only forms a part of it. The photograph gives an 
enlarged representation of the microscopic sections. If a small 
portion, as large as your finger-nail, is examined, a micro-photo- 
graphic picture can be taken enlarging that from five hundred to 
two thousand diameters or larger, so that the eye is able to see to 
avery great degree, what the microscopist himself sees through 
the instrument, 

Q. Now, have you been able, in all cases of examining the 
brains of insane persons after death, to detect the disease? A. 
Yes. 

@. How long since? A. I have never known a case other- 
wise. 
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. During the whole twenty years you have been there you 
have been able to do that, have you? — A. Yes. 

(2. Has there ever been any difficulty about accomplishing 
that? 4. There has been the difficulty that was associated 
with great care in order to do it. In many of the instances the 
changes are so gross and palpable that they are very readily seen. 
Tn others it requires a great deal of time and great care. When 
that time and care are given the result has been obtained. 


The Doetor was asked: 


(. Is it true that a delusion is sometimes present with a person 
who is insane, and the person is aware that the delusion is not true ? 
A, No. Lhave known cases where the person had such faith 
in others as to believe that other persons thought it was a delu- 
sion. Whenever a person arrives at a point in which he recog- 
nizes his delusion, he ceases to be insane; he is rational. He may 
not have recovered fully his physical health, but he is rational 
when he arrives at that point, 

@. You mean if a person really believed that the delusion is a 
fact, that is conclusive evidence of insanity is it not? A. No; 
not conclusive evidence of insanity. A man might be drunk and 
have an hallucination or delusion. He might not be insane at all. 

?. What sort of a delusion could a man have who was drunk, 
believing it to be a fact, and not be insane? A. He might think 
his friend who was with him was somebody else. 

@. And that, then, would be no evidence of insanity, if he 
really believed it? A. Not if he was simply drunk. 

(2. Is it your experience in insane cases that religious emotion 
is ever the cause of insanity? A. Not alone; only through the 
interference that it causes by neglect of physical health; no emotion 
of religious character or of any other character, no grief, no affec- 
tion of any kind, in any degree of intensity, can of themselves cause 
insanity, and 

Q. (Interposing.) No fear? A. No fear can do it except 
through the medium of physical disturbance; fear may lower the 
action of the heart to such an extent as to interfere with the circu- 
lation in the brain and make a man faint away, and the result may 
be that some accident may occur in the brain then, and he may 
die afterwards ; a hemorrhage may occur in the brain from the 
rupture of a blood vessel, or effusion of blood under the excite- 
ment of emotions; but it is always through a physical disturbance. 

(2. Then, if T undersand you aright, insanity, in your opinion, 
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never ensues from violent or deep emotions, without there is previ- 
ously some condition of disease of the brain. ‘Isthat so? 4. A 
disturbance in the brain, or disease, as I have stated, between the 
time of the emotion and the time of the insanity. 

(. Lam speaking of a very sudden emotion, as one of fear? 
A. It is a common expression, or at least I have heard it used, 
that persons are frightened to death. I can conceive of that, but I 
never saw a person frightened into lunacy without any disturbance 
of the physical organization, nor do I believe it is possible. 

Q. Do you mean without some previous disturbance of the 
physical organization? A, Disturbance at the moment. Any 
emotion may quicken the pulse and 

Q. That is what I want to get at, whether there is such a thing 
as the emotions operating to eause disease to the brain instantane- 
ously? A. No; not without the violence of the action of the 
heart produces some rupture of a blood vessel, or some effusion into 
the brain, 

(2. Is there any such thing as long-continued religious emotion 
producing disease of the brain and consequent insanity? A. Only 
through the medium of disturbing the physical health. Those 
cases do occur in my experience, where persons are anxious and 
worried about their spiritual condition, and pray a great deal, and 
attend meetings, and by losing sleep, neglecting their food, and 
neglecting rest, they finally come into a condition of physical dis- 
turbance, which acts on the brain, and then they become insane. 
Then alone, and not through any religious feeling, insanity results. 
You can not work yourself into insanity through any state of feel- 


ing or think yourself into insanity. 


(. You think, then, that insanity in such a case, is due more to 
an enfeebled condition of the body than to the action of the mind, 
do you? A, Imean that the action of the mind in the manner in 
which I have stated, and the diseases induced through the neglect 
of the body, constitute physical disease, out of which insanity is 
developed. 

(. Do you think that insanity is more the result of physical 
disease and bodily defects, than of the emotions acting upon the 
body? A. Emotions acting on the body can not produce insanity 
until they have produced disease of the brain as I have deseribed. 

(2. Then there must be disease of the body first? A. ‘There 
must be disease of the brain, or its membranes, of the contents of 
the skull, in the manner in which I have stated, in my judgment, 
before there is any insanity, irrespective of any state of the emotions 
touching any subject whatever, 
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On cross-examination, the counsel drew out the fact 
that the witness’ first answer, as to the sanity of the 
prisoner, was upon his personal examination alone and 
the facts he developed; that the answer of insanity to 
the hypothetical questions embraced only the elements 
and facts in each question. That he had not given an 
opinion upon the testimony which the prisoner himself 
had given upon the witness-stand, because the witness 
said he was not asked it. The counsel then asked him: 


Is your opinion upon the whole case, as you now state, any 
different from what it was during your direct examination ? 

A, My opinion upon the whole case, or upon the parts of the 
case presented to me in the various questions, would be precisely 
the same; that is whether upon my personal examination, or add- 
ing to it the hypothetical questions, and also including his conduct 
and declarations in court—on either of these, taken separately or 
together, my opinion would be the same—that he was sane. 

(2. When the prosecution read you here in this court two 
hypothetical questions, were you able to separate the individuals 
inquired about in each ease in your mind from the prisoner at the 
bar? A. Entirely in those. If you will put this in the form of 
a hypothetical question, I will answer it without reference to any 
other case. 

(. Iwill put you a hypothetical question, Doctor. Suppose a 
man and his wife going out milking together, with no special dis- 
agreement between them, and the man seizes his wife and breaks her 
neck over a fence. Would that fact, in your mind, be any evidence 
of insanity in the man committing that act? A. It would evi- 
dently be an extraordinary act, and if there was no other circum- 
stance attached but simply that declaration it would lead me to an 
inquiry whether the man was not insane, or whether the act was 
one of temper or passion, or whether he was drunk, 

(. Suppose a man ina public place, without any apparent or 
adequate motive, shoots another—kills him by shooting him—in 
the presence of a Jarge number of people, in your opinion would 
that fact alone be any evidence of insanity? A, Not the slightest, 
for the words “without apparent motive” have no particular 
meaning. You can not tell the motives of a man from his act. 

(/. Take the case supposed, except as to the motive of the man, 
and suppose that there was no such motive as might influence a 
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man ordinarily to the commission of an act of crime of any kind; 
what then would be your answer as to whether it would be any 
indication as to unsoundness of mind in the person committing the 
act? A. No act in itself would be any indication of unsound 
mind, The same criticism, if you choose to call it such, as to ade- 
quate motive, applies to the motive that would influence an ordi- 
nary man. Every man has to be judged by himself and by his own 
standard as to what motives are adequate to influence him. 


The Doctor was then asked in regard to the tendency 
to insanity and the inheritance of the disease, 


@. Can you explain to the jury what the difference is between 
an hereditary tendency to insanity and the inheritance of insanity 
itself? A. Ithink Iecan. My view of it is that the tendency, 
as it is called, is a word used to express the susceptibility of a 
physical structure, the brain, to take on disease under certain expo- 
sures. If there was such athing, which does not exist, however, 
as inheritence of the disease itself, it would be that the person 
would become insane because his father was insane, without any 
physical or other change in himself to bring it on; it would already 
exist. 

@. Have you ever been able to detect or locate in the brain, 
through scientific investigations, what you call a susceptibility to 
disease? Is it anything physical, that can be discovered? A. I 
do not suppose if a person dies without disease of the brain that 
any post-mortem examination would reveal whether his grand- 
mother or father or mother had been insane any more than the 
structure of a lung would reveal the same thing. <A person might 
have a lung delicate in its structure and be susceptible to cold or 
to exposure, which might render that lung, from inheritance, as it 
is called, inherited susceptibility, more easily diseased under such 
exposure than in a person whose family had strong and vigorous 
lungs. But if that lung was examined and no disease found in it, 
it would not reveal any difference in structure from the lungs of 
other healthy persons. So with the brain. 

. And yet the susceptibility to the disease would be there, 
would it? A. Ido not think that you take in the word suscepti- 
bility. Susceptibility is not disease at all, neither is it a morbid 

_State in any sense; there might be such susceptibility. 


The Doctor was then questioned more particularly 
as to moral insanity. 
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(. What is kleptomania? A. It is a word used to express 
thieving. There is no such insanity as kleptomania. 

(. You do not believe in it, do you? A. Ido not believe in 
any of those so-called moral insanities. I believe they are simply 
crimes. A lunatic may steal, but he does not steal because he has 
only a mania for stealing. 

(. What do you understand by dipsomania? <A. It is what 
some people call insanity; a strong appetite and habit of drinking 
not resisted, I call it drunkenness. I do not call it insanity at all. 

(2. What is understood by pyromania? A. It is understood 
by some to be an insanity for burning buildings. I would call it 
incendiarism—crime, All these terms are make-shifts to secure 
exemption from punishment for crime. 

2 You do not believe that any person can be insane in the 
emotions, do you? .1. Not alone. Ido not believe in emotional 
insanity. 

(. Do you believe that any person can be insane without the 
intellect being disordered? A. No. I have said that several 
times. 

(. Do you believe in such a thing as temporary insanity? A, 
It depends upon what you call temporary; if you mean what is 
called by some writers mania transitoria where a person becomes 
instantly insane and then commits an act of any kind and immedi- 
ately afterward is sane, | would say no; if you mean by that that 
a person may be insane for a brief period of time from some profound _ 
physical cause, I should say, yes. 

(. Do you mean by profound physical cause something that 
you must see by outward examination? A. Something that 
makes itself so apparent that a physician is able to see it. I have 
seen a person become suddenly delirious from congestion of the 
brain, and during that delirium the whole physical condition was 
very apparent. 


He also testified substantially that the term unsound 
mind was ordinarily used as synonymous with insanity, 
but embraced also “idiots and such imbeciles as are so 
manifestly unsound that they are not responsible.” 


Q. Is a want of reason any evidence of lunacy? A. Ifa per- , 
son has once had reason and judgment, and has become insane 
and lost it, it is an evidence; it isa symptom. Otherwise not. 
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In reply to a question in regard to delirium tremens 
the witness answered: 


For the time being, while in that state, they are in a state of in- 
sanity so far as the law is concerned as I understand it. They are 
certainly out of their senses. They are sick people. It is a disease. 


He was also asked: 


(2. Can you tell simply by the appearance of a man as repre- 
sented in a photograph, whether he is of unsound mind in any case ? 
A, Ishould not think so, especially as represented in the illus- 
trated papers. 

@. said ina photograph. A. I might see a photograph of 
a person who was so demented that I might suspect it was demen- 
tia and even believe that it was. 


The Doctor was then asked the following hypo- 
thetical question : 


(2. Suppose a person had the conviction in his own mind sin- 
cerely and thoroughly that he was called of the Lord to do a 
certain act of violence against the person of another; that his 
education had been such that he was led to obey that conviction 
as a Divine command, and under a feeling that it was absolutely 
required of him to do what the Lord willed, and feeling further that 
since the Lord required him to do the act it was right ; that his con- 
viction was that it was a Divine requirement making the act right 
in his sight; suppose that person so influenced, urged on by this 
Divine requirement as he regarded it, should do the act of vio- 
lence; would you consider such a person of sound mind? A. I 
should not consider such person insane, 

. Suppose the person in such a state of mind having been so 
educated and having learned the lessons of life in such a way that 
he had in his own estimation no alternative except to do the will 
of the Lord as he believed it was communicated to him, so that 
in fact that consciousness or conviction ruled his conduct and he 
was not able mentally to withstand it, and it was with him, in his 
own estimation, a grinding pressure which he could not resist, and 
under those cireumstances he should do an act of violence; would 
that, in your opinion, be evidence of insanity on the part of the 
person so acting? A, No; there is no element of disease in it. 
It_would simply be extreme fanaticism. It is his own will and his 
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own act. Medical science does not take into consideration any 
such questions as morality or religion independent of disease in 
questions of irresponsibility. 

Q. Suppose the person so acting and so influenced should, 
with a perfectly honest conviction, do this act of violence against 
his own child, taking the life of his child under such circumstances, 
would that, to your mind be evidence of insanity in the case of 
the person so acting? A, I can not conceive of such a case as 
that separated from other symptoms and considerations. 

(J. Suppose such a case actually existed and the person doing 
the act should be in the state of mind which ‘T have described, 
should have such a conviction of the Divine requirement as I have 
described, and should kill his child, believing that he was doing 
the divine will, would you then think such a person insane? A. 
I should think that such facts ought to lead at once to a proper 
examination to determine whether he was insane or drunk or a 
fanatic, or what, I can not conceive of a religious act in which a 
person kills a child under just the circumstances that you have 
stated. Ihave known a good many insane persons to kill their 
children and believe that they were acting under Divine command, 
or that they were acting for the benefit of their children to send 
them to heaven; but I have never heard of such a case as a sane 
person doing that, and have never known of such a case. 

(. Then, would not the circumstances which I have detailed 
to you amount to a conviction in your own mind at once that the 
person was insane? A, It would amount to the suggestion to 
my mind at once that that person must be insane and I would 
believe at the same time that the examination of the case would 
show him to be insane. 

(J. Suppose the person instead of killing his own child should 
commit a similar act of violence against another person as to 
whom he had no ill-will and no malice and no revenge to gratify, 
in short as to which act there were none of the ordinary motives 
leading to such conduct; in that case would your conclusion be 
that the person was probably insane ? A. No; because there 
might be extraordinary motives. There is no such unnaturalness 
in killing other persons as in killing one’s own child. Crimes of 
that kind are common, while the killing of one’s own child is a 
rare thing. I should look upon them as entirely different. 


It is proper to refer to some of the peculiar features 
of this trial. Among these are the conduct of the 
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prisoner, his claim, by the assent of his counsel, to take 
part as his own counsel in the management of the trial, 
and his constant interruptions, interjections and com- 
ments during the entire period. This privilege was 
most grossly abused, his interruptions being often insult: 
ing to the last degree, and finally reaching such a point 
that on motion of the prosecution, he was removed 
by order of the Court from the counse! table to the 
prisoner’s dock. This conduct, under the well-estab- 
lished rule that the speech and acts are to be taken 
as evidences of the mental condition, became an import- 
ant factor in the case—a significant part, so to speak, 
of the testimony rendered. The medical men present 
took this into consideration, and were examined on 
the point. To some, his conduct and utterances only 
appeared as natural characteristics in full play; to 
others those characteristics exaggerated, so as to sug: 
gest the idea of his acting a part. To others, again, 
they meant fe/gning, or an attempt by the prisoner 
to create the impression that he committed the crime 
under insane delusion; but to no physician of experi- 
ence with the insane, did his utterances and conduct 
suggest the idea of insanity. 

Upon the question of heredity the counsel for de- 
fense extended the examination of the medical wit- 
nesses in the most tedious and inconsequential manner. 
In the cross-examination of most of the experts they 
had all declared that the disease itself was not directly 
transmissible by inheritance. Heredity in the sense of 
derived susceptibility which may make a person an 
easier victim of subsequent causes of disease which, 
however, nature is constant in her efforts and tendency 
to neutralize, is the whole of heredity, and there is 
really no difficulty in understanding the distinction be- 
tween this and the transmission of an actual disease. 
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This is recognized in making up asylum reports on 
scientific principles, and in all such reports, where due 
‘are is taken, there is also a distinction made between 
the cases where insanity has appeared in the direct line 
of progenitors from which inheritance is possible, and 
those cases who have simply insane relatives in collat- 
eral branches. 

It may be proper to mention, as part of the history 
of the trial, that an attempt was made by counsel for 
the defense, but disallowed by the Court, at the close 
of the testimony of the prosecution, in rebuttal of the 
plea of insanity, to re-open the case, in order to intro- 
duce additional witnesses to prove the insanity of the 
prisoner. Among these was Dr. MacFarland, formerly of 
the Illinois State Asylum for the Insane, at Jacksonville, 
by whom it was proposed to show the insanity of the 
prisoner’s father, L. W. Guiteau. The Court decided 
that it could not be admitted at this stage of the trial, 
not being in the nature of sur-rebuttal. Another 
of these witnesses was Dr. George M. Beard, by whom 
it was proposed to show, on the statements of the two 
hypothetical questions of the prosecution, that the 
prisoner was insane. Dr. Beard, being sworn, made 
the following statement: 

I give special attention, and have all my professional life since 
1866, to diseases of the nervous system, including insanity. I 
have given attention, all that time, with particular emphasis, to 
those diseases which may be regarded as on the border-line between 
sanity and insanity. Ihave not been connected with any public 
ipstitution of late years, or with any asylum, but I see constantly 
cases where the question of diagnosis in those who are almost 
insane or thought to be almost insane comes up. Cases of raving 
mania and dementia and severe forms of insanity like that I do 
not see as much of as those who are in immediate charge of 
asylums; but those cases of which I spoke, which are on the 
border-line or near the border-line, where there is difficulty of diag- 
nosis, I suppose I see more of than any superintendent of an 
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asylum anywhere, and have better opportunities of studying 
them. I have written a number of works. 

The prosecution thereupon admitted him to be an 
expert, but he was not allowed to answer the questions, 
the Court ruling as above. 

In association with this, was also the proposition to 
put upon the stand Mr. Clark Mills, a sculpter, to tes- 
tify to the shape of head of the prisoner, from a_plas- 
ter cast made by himself, in opposition to the medical 
gentlemen who had carefully examined him with in- 
struments. 

All these features, though they might well be taken 
as suggestive of sensationalism in the trial, and re- 
garded as an element not to be tolerated by the Court, 
by some, who held that the prisoner should have been 
compelled trom the first to decent conduct, will be ree- 
ognized by the more thoughtful and reflecting, as evi- 
dences of that wide liberality extended by the Govern- 
ment, which withheld from the prisoner no means 
of defense or explanation of his crime which could 
be brought within the range of testimony by the means 
extreme tension of the rules of evidence. 

The only medical witness for the defense out of the 
seventeen examined who was asked his opinion of the 
prisoner on personal examination, was the only person 
who had never been connected with hospitals for treat- 
ment of the insane,and who can hardly be credited with 
having derived any real knowledge from such exam- 
ination, since he declared in his testimony that he had 
formed fixed opinions of the man’s insanity before he had 
ever seen him, opinions which he had gathered from 
seeing a photograph, and from other sources already 
mentioned, 

The unanimity of opinion among the men of ex. 
perience with the insane who examined the prisoner is 
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a striking fact. There was no exception to this. Every 
one of this class of experts who gave testimony upon the 
stand testified to his sanity from their careful personal 
examination. The fact thaf counsel for the defense 
did not venture to ask any of the experienced phy- 
sicians he had subpcenaed even the question whether 
they had made a personal examination is sufficient to 
warrant the inference that they had reached the con- 
clusion of the sanity of the prisoner. This is a very 
strong argument showing the value of experience over 
mere book-reading and speculation. The art of medi- 
cine—that is, the application of the principles of medi- 
‘al scdence to a given case—rests on personal judg- 
ment which can only be acquired by actual experience. 

It can not be admitted that the mind can dethrone 
and enthrone itself at pleasure, or that, as the prisoner 
asserted, a man can have an inspiration or lunacy when 
the occasion requires, and manage, direct and control its 
execution in accordance with the necessary surround- 


ings, so as to accomplish a deliberate act, and when , 


that act is consummated “ work off” the lunacy. ‘This 
would indeed be insanity of the will. Neither can it 
be admitted that men are mere machines moved by 
their surroundings, or, on the other hand, helpless 
driftwood floating in the prevailing current of ideas. 
Men are required to conquer their surroundings, even 
“the baseness of their blood.” 

Almost daily during the trial did the prisoner, with 
exasperating frequency and vehemence, assert his 
“inspiration,” “pressure of the Deity,” &c., and often 
in such a manner as to show his keen appreciation both 
of the facts and the law in the case which were steadily 
bearing down upon him and against him. For this 
reason, and to give some idea of the nature of his 
almost constant behavior throughout the trial, we have, 
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especially in the extracts from the testimony of the 
last expert witness, as printed from the stenographer’s 
report, left standing the prisoner’s interruptions pre- 
cisely as they took place. 

It will be observed from this review that the theory 
of the defense at the outset was that the case was one 
of congenital imbecility, of structural defect in the 
organs, and consequent defect in the mental processes 
and moral sentiments; it being claimed that the pris- 
oner was deficient in ordinary reasoning power, in his 
moral perceptions in relation to right and wrong and 
in his conduct; that he was destitute of that ordinary 
exercise of intellectual understanding denominated 
common-sense of mankind; that he had no idea of 
proportioning means to ends, no ability of coherent 
and consecutive mental effort, either in a literary or 
other point of view, or in his ordinary life. This 
theory, however, was adopted only by a_ single 
medical witness. When this broke down, as it did 
almost from the start, it became necessary to fall back 
upon that of insane delusion of an irresistible impulse 
—Divine inspiration—and finally, in the progress of 
the case, the prisoner himself claimed transitory mania. 

Out of the great mass of testimony we have en- 
deavored to present sufficient to enable our readers to 
apprehend the case and see it in its true light. We 
have confined ourselves almost entirely to simple re- 
cital, believing that extended comment was not neces- 
sary to enable any one to pass judgment upon the true 
character of the case, It is proposed to take up in the 
coming number of the Journax the questions of medi- 
eal jurisprudence raised in the trial, under various rul- 
ings of the court and especially in the body of “ in- 
structions” as settled by the court and counsel to guide 
the jury in determining their verdict. 
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TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF BELLINGHAM, 

FOR THE MURDER OF MR. PERCEVAL, 
PRIME MINISTER OF GREAT 

BRITAIN. 


The frequent allusions to the case of Bellingham, 
which have recently occurred during the trial of 
Guiteau, and the difficulty of obtaining any detailed 
account of the affair, have led us to offer to our readers 
a reprint of this celebrated case, as originally published 
in pamphlet form. 

It may be well to premise that Bellingham shot Mr. 
Perceval in the lobby of the House of Commons, on 
Monday afternoon, May 11th, 1812. That a special 
commission for his trial was issued by the Prince 
Regent, and that he was brought to the bar on Friday 
the 15th, inst., convicted and sentenced, and that before 
nine o’clock on the succeeding Monday, he was executed 
and his body delivered to the dissecting-room of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, The public horror occa- 
sioned by the crime, and the illustrious character of the 
victim, both combined to give precipitancy to the pro- 
ceedings and to hurry him to the gallows ina most 
unjudicial manner. 


SESSIONS-HOUSE, OLD BAILEY, 


FRIDAY, MAY 15, 1812. 


BELLINGHAM eat his dinner yesterday at two o’clock with 
seemingly a good appetite, and was soon afterwards visited by Mr. 
Under-Sheriff Smith, and other Gentlemen, and desired to prepare 
for his trial. Between four and five o’clock, Mr. Harmer, the So- 
licitor, appointed to conduct his defence, waited upon him, but 
he would have nothing to say to him; insisting that he needed 
Vou. XXXVIII—No. ITI—M. 
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neither Attorney nor Counsel, but was competent to manage his 
own affairs ! 

At six o’clock he drank some tea, immediately after which he 
began to draw up his defence. He continued writing ti!l about 
twelve at night, when he went to bed and requested silence that 
he might repose in quiet—waked at three this morning, wrote afew 
lines and then lay down again and slept till seven, when he got up, 
washed himself, and breakfasted at eight o'clock. He eat sparing- 
ly, began to be much agitated, expressed great concern for his 
family, and was sick. His bair being dressed, he began to express 
impatience for the hour of trial. At a quarter before ten this 
morning, Mr. Newman took him down to the Court. 

At an early hour the populace had already collected in immense 

numbers, and every avenue to the Court was occupied. By nine 
o'clock the Court was crowded in every corner. The Marquis 
Wellesley took his seat on the Bench, beside the Recorder. Mr. 
Alderman Combe was seated on the same bench in virtue of his 
office. 
4 Besides the Marquis Wellesley, we observed the Duke of Clar- 
ence on the Bench, who entered with the Lord Mayor. A great 
number of Members of Parliament, and among others Sir Francis 
(i Burdett, were in the body of the Court. 


buttoned close up to his chin, so as to render his neckeloth, which 
was dirty, scarcely perceptible. He placed his hands upon the 
bar, and stooped forward as if to listen with great attention to 
what was passing. 

A Special Commission from his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, for his trial, in which the above Judges were named, was 
then read. 

Mr. Alley, his counsel, here stated to the Court, that he intended 
to move for the postponement of the trial, and was prepared 
with affidavits for that purpose, which he requested might be read. 

Mr. Garrow, for the Crown, in reply, denied that any instance 
had evér occured in practice of any motion being made for post~ 
poning trial, until the prisoner had first pleaded guilty or not 
guilty. 


H The Judges who took their seats on the Bench, were Sir James 

{ i Mansfield, Barons Graham and Smith, and Mr. Justice Heath. 
i } As soon as the Judges had taken their seats, the prisoner was 
HE : brought in. He was heavily ironed on each leg, and advanced 
ne ( firmly up to the front of the bar, where he bowed respectfully to the 
| 7 Court. He was dressed ina shabby brown duffle great coat, 
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The Court having decided in favour of Mr. Garrow’s sugges- 
tion, the indictment was read by the Clerk of Arraigns. It was, 
as usual, a technical description of the circumstances attending the 
murder, 

The Prisoner was then informed by the Recorder that now was 
the time to plead to his indictment; upon which he bowed re- 
spectfully to the Court, and addressed them as follows, in a distinet 
and articulate manner. 

“My Lorps—Before I can plead to this indictment, I must state 
to the Court that [ am peculiarly situated, and placed under 
extraordinary circumstances. It so happens that my prosecutors 
are the witnesses against me. <All the documents necessary for 
my defence were taken from me when I was first committed. It 
is only two days since [ got notice from Mr. Litchfield, of the Treas- 
ury, to prepare for my trial, and, when I asked from him the docu- 
ments which were taken from me, he told me they would be deliv- 
ered up to me after the trial; now my Lords, that would be a time 
when they would be wholly unnecessary for my justification. I 
am, therefore, not ready to go to trial.” Here the prisoner once 
more bowed to the Court. 

Sir James Mansfield, after the Prisoner had concluded, desired 
the Recorder to ask the Prisoner simply whether he was guilty or 
not guilty of the erime charged? ‘The Prisoner then said, in a firm 
tone, “ Not guilty.” To the other usual question—“ How will you 
he tried ?” he answered in an equal distinet manner—* By God and 
my Country.” 

The Jury were about to be called over, when Mr. Alley rose, 
and moved the Court to postpone the trial, upon the ground that 
the prisoner's friends, who resided at a distance, had not been made 
acquainted with his present melancholy situation, and who could 
unquestionably prove the insanity of the prisoner. The learned 
Counsel then proceeded to state the substance of two affidavits » 
which he held in his hand. 

The first affidavit was from Mary Russel, a female relation of 
the prisoner, who had come suddenly to London from Southamp- 
ton, upon hearing of his crime. This lady stated that his insanity 
was a fact, notorious to all who knew him, and that she verily be- 
lieved, that if a Captain Barker, of the militia, could be brought 
forward, that gentleman could speak decidedly to the fact of the 
prisoner’s derangement. 

The other affidavit was from a male relation of the prisoner, and 
was to the same effect as the former. 
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The Attorney-General contended that this was a contrivance 
merely to impose on and prevent the justice of the court. He put 
it to the court that the prisoner had been four months in town, 
transacting every species of business, and he does not call any ot 
them to show that he was in that deranged state of mind they 
would describe. He adverted to the observations made by the 
prisoner himself respecting his papers, from whence he deduced 
that the prisoner was in possession not only of a sane but a mas- 
culine mind. 

Mr. Alley in reply maintained that the prisoner was entitled to 
have his trial put off With respect to the circumstance of not 
procuring those in town to testify to his insanity, he said that 
every effort was used to procure the attendance of such persons, 


as well as Drs. Simmons and Munro; but that one stated the im- 


possibility of his appearance to-day, and no answer from the other. 

The court then consulted for a short time, and 

Sir James Mansfield pronounced the judgment of the court, . 
and said, that the affidavits were not sufficient to induce them to 
put off the trial, particularly as they did not specify what induced 
the prisoner to go to Russia, and how he has been occupied since 
his return, and how his mind has been regarded since his return, 
now two years. The motion was therefore refused, especially as 
neither of the affidavits did state that at the time when the crime 
was committed, he was insane. 

He was then arraigned, and at the arraigning was allowed to 
challenge any of the jurors. 

The jury were then impannelled—seven having been previously 
challenged—a circumstance very unusual on the part of the Crown. 

The indictment was read, and Mr. Abbott opened the pleadings, 
stating that John Bellingham had committed the crime of murder- 
ing the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval. 

The Attorney-General then addressed the Jury. He began by 
saying, that the painful task devolved on him of ealling the atten- 
tion of the Court and Jury to the case of the prisoner. He con- 
jured them to consider, that justice and not vengeance was the 
object of this prosecution. He adverted to the prisoner’s life and 
habits, and on the soundness of his mind in every transaction of 
his life, being selected by others to transact their business, as well 
as manifesting and exercising a complete knowledge of his own. 
He went some years ago to Russia from a House in Liverpool, 
and there, whether by his conduct or misconduct, he could not 
say, but he was imprisoned, on which he applied for redress to 
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Lord G, L. Gower and Mr. Sharpe; but they could not interfere 
with the Government there, and he afterwards returned here, and 
went into business, and found persons to join him, and employ 
him, in Liverpool, as well to manage his own, as to conduct their 
affairs. Then he took it in his head that he was entitled to remu- 
neration from Government here. But no foundation being estab- 
lished that could warrant their consideration of him his claim was 
rejected. He then endeavoured to appeal to Parliament, but no 
person could be found who would undertake the task, conceiving 
that he had not the least claim to relief from Parliament. He 
then applied to Mr. Perceval himself, who found that he had not 
just ground of claim, and, of course resisted his suit. From that 
moment the desire of revenge arose in his mind, and murder was 
the crime he resolved on, He had been resident in this city for 
four months, and the whole of that time has been oceupied in pre- 
paring himself for the horrid act. He informed himself of the 
time when Mr. Perceval was in the habit of going to the House 
of Commons, he provided himself with pistols, balls, ammunition, 
and even had an alteration made in his dress by the addition of a 
pocket extraordinary to contain one of the pistols. He placed 
himself in such a situation as was best calculated not only to 
commit the crime, but also to elude the possibility of prevention ; 
for he took his station immediately within the outer door of the 
lobby, a spot precisely suited to meet every Member as he came 
in. Is he, or is he not, guilty of the horrid assassination, is the 
simple question for the Jury ? 

In adverting to the bloody deed, the Attorney-General noticed 
the manner in which the prisoner conducted himself to show that 
he was always compos mentis, and completely so at the time that 
he committed the foul murder. From these topics the learned 
gentleman adverted to the wicked machinations in planning the 
crime. He then appealed to the good sense of the jury to say 
whether, because the course of a man’s life was rational when the 
atrociousness of the act was such as to induce men to think that 
nothing but a madman would commit it? This he maintained 
should not be concluded. Because he had done this one act, which 
Was an act of madness, was it to be inferred that he was deranged, 
merely because he had committed so atrocious a deed, that no one 
else would have committed it? If so, then the consequence would 
be, that the magnitude of crime would be an apology for it. 

The Learned Gentleman then stated the law of the case, as it 
related to sane and insane persons, clearly demonstrating that the 
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cognizance of right and wrong was that alone which the law re- 
garded as the criterion by which it considered persons responsible 
to the law for their acts, distinguishing between criminal and civil 
incapacity, and this reasoning he applied to the .prisoner, adding 
that a man may be incapable of managing his own affairs, that it 
may even be deemed expedient to deprive him of the power of 
managing them, yet that man is not thereby discharged trom his 
criminal acts. He said this on the authority of the first sages who 
had written on criminal law, and who laid it down, that a man, 
though incapable of conducting his civil affairs, is criminally re- 
sponsible if he has a mind capable of distinguishing between 
right and wrong. There had been cases, two of which, as the 
most prominent he should notice. The first was that of Mr. 
Arnold, for the attempt to murder Lord Onslow, in 1723. The 
defence set up was, that Arnold was out of his mind, and several 
witnesses proved that he was to a certain extent incapable even 
from his childhood, every act of his life showing a deficiency of 
understanding, and that he was not capable of managing either 
other people’s affairs or his own, But it was proved that he had 
taken up a causeless resentment against Lord Onslow, had made 
preparations for the deed, and it was held by the Judge, that not- 
withstanding his deficient understanding, if he could distinguish 
between right and wrong, he was answerable. The jury found 
him guilty and he was executed. The other case was that of 
Lord Ferrier’s Steward. He bad taken up an unfounded suspicion 
against him, and had resolved upon putting the unfortunate man 
to instant death. He made preparations, sent for him to his 
house, put every other person out of the way, took him into a pri- 
vate room and shot him, It was proved that he was frequently 
insane, that many of his relations had died insane, that his Solici- 
tor was so convinced of his insanity that he refused to act for him. 
Medical men swore he was insane, his relations declared that they 
would have taken out a commission of lunacy, but were atraid of 
their motives being misrepresented. His peers, all the peers of 
the kingdom, declared with one consistent voice that he was 
guilty, and he was executed. These cases the Attorney-General 
applied to the present, maintaining that if even insanity in all his 
other acts had been manifest, yet the systematic correctness with 
which the prisoner contrived the murder of Mr. Perceval, showed 
a mind at the time capable of distinguishing right and wrong. He 
concluded by expressing his satisiaction that this was an act not 
connected with any other person, but confined solely to the pris- 
oner at the bar. ' 
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Mr. W. Smith, M. P., examined by Mr. Garrow : 


Is a member of Parliament ; was going through the lobby of the 
House of Commons, towards the door; as he was passing, stopped 
to speak to a gentleman; while in conversation, heard the report 
of a pistol, which appeared to have been fired close by the entrance 
door of the lobby, the first door; immediately on hearing the 
report turned his head to the quarter from whence the noise 
seemed to proceed, and observed a tumult, probably a dozen or 
more persons on the spot. Almost at the same instant, a person 
rushed hastily from among the crowd, and several voices cried out 
“shut the door—let nobody escape!” That person then came 
towards him, and as he thought at the time not as a person who 
had received the wound, but taking two or three steps he reeled 
and fell, with his face downward. Before he fell, he heard him 
cry, but not very distinet, which sounded like murder, or some- 
thing like it. Looking at him a few moments, observed he did not 
stir, immediately stooped down to raise him, requesting the assist- 
ance of a gentleman for that purpose; as soon as he had turned 
his face, perceived that it was Mr. Perceval. Took him in their 
arms and carried him into the office belonging to the Speaker’s 
Secretary. Ilis face was completely pale, the blood issuing from 
his mouth, and there was scarcely any signs of life in him. His 
eyes were still open, but he did not appear to take any notice of 
the persons round him. A few convulsive sobs, which lasted from 
three to four minutes, together with scarcely perceptible pulse, 
were the only signs of life he gave; and when witness felt his 
wrist for the last time, he could discover no motion—he was totally 
dead. He still remained on his arm when Mr. Lynn examined the 
wound, Saw the wound, from which little blood had issued. It 
was near the left breast a little above. The orifice appeared to be 
large enough for a pistol ball; when Mr. Lynn probed it, it 
seemed clear that the ball had slanted downwards. The ball had 
penetrated the cavity of the breast, for the probe did not touch 
it. This happened from five o’clock to about a quarter past. 
About the time which a person in Mr, Perceval’s station would 
usually come, and at which he usually did come. Should have 
expected to have met with him about that time, 


Mr. Lynn is a Surgeon: 


Resident in Great George’s street, Westminster; was sent for to 
the House of Commons, on Monday the 11th instant, to the lobby. 
Saw Mr. Perceval, and some blood upon his white waistcoat and 
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cognizance of right and wrong was that alone which the law re- 
garded as the criterion by which it considered persons responsible 
to the law for their acts, distinguishing between criminal and civil 
incapacity, and this reasoning he applied to the .prisoner, adding 
that a man may be incapable of managing his own affairs, that it 
may even be deemed expedient to deprive him of the power of 
managing them, yet that man is not thereby discharged trom his 
criminal acts. He said this on the authority of the first sages who 
had written on criminal law, and who laid it down, that a man, 
though incapable of conducting his civil affairs, is criminally re- 
sponsible if he has a mind capable of distinguishing between 
right and wrong. There had been cases, two of which, as the 
most prominent he should notice. The first was that of Mr. 
Arnold, for the attempt to murder Lord Onslow, in 1723. The 
defence set up was, that Arnold was out of his mind, and several 
witnesses proved that he was to a certain extent incapable even 
from his childhood, every act of his life showing a deficiency of 
understanding, and that he was not capable of managing either 
other people’s affairs or his own, But it was proved that he had 
taken up a causeless resentment against Lord Onslow, had made 
preparations for the deed, and it was held by the Judge, that not- 
withstanding his deficient understanding, if he could distinguish 
between right and wrong, he was answerable. The jury found 
him guilty and he was executed. The other case was that of 
Lord Ferrier’s Steward. He had taken up an unfounded suspicion 
against him, and had resolved upon putting the unfortunate man 
to instant death. He made preparations, sent for him to his 
house, put every other person out of the way, took him into a pri- 
vate room and shot him. It was proved that he was frequently 
insane, that many of his relations had died insane, that his Solici- 
tor was so convinced of his insanity that he refused to act for him. 
Medical men swore he was insane, his relations declared that they 
would have taken out a commission of lunacy, but were afraid of 
their motives being misrepresented. His peers, all the peers of 
the kingdom, declared with one consistent voice that he was 
guilty, and he was executed. These cases the Attorney-General 
applied to the present, maintaining that if even insanity in all his 
other acts had been manifest, yet the systematic correctness with 
which the prisoner contrived the murder of Mr. Perceval, showed 
a mind at the time capable of distinguishing right and wrong. He 
concluded by expressing his satisiaction that this was an act not 
connected with any other person, Int contined solely to the pris- 
oner at the bar. 
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Mr. W. Smith, M. examined by Mr. Garrow 


Is a member of Parliament ; was going through the lobby of the 
ITouse of Commons, towards the door; as he was passing, stopped 
to speak to a gentleman; while in conversation, heard the report 
of a pistol, which appeared to have been fired close by the entrance 
door of the lobby, the first door; immediately on hearing the 
report turned his head to the quarter from whence the noise 
seemed to proceed, and observed a tumult, probably a dozen or 
more persons on the spot. Almost at the same instant, a person 
rushed hastily from among the crowd, and several voices cried out 
“shut the door—let nobody escape!” That person then came 
towards him, and as he thought at the time not as a person who 
had received the wound, but taking two or three steps he reeled 
and fell, with his face downward. Before he fell, he heard him 
cry, but not very distinct, which sounded like murder, or some- 
thing like it. Looking at him a few moments, observed he did not 
stir, immediately stooped down to raise him, requesting the assist- 
ance of a gentleman for that purpose; as soon as he had turned 
his face, perceived that it was Mr. Perceval. Took him in their 
arms and carried him into the office belonging to the Speaker’s 
Secretary. THis face was completely pale, the blood issuing from 
his mouth, and there was scarcely any signs of life in him. His 
eyes were still open, but he did not appear to take any notice of 
the persons round him. A few convulsive sobs, which lasted from 
three to four minutes, together with scarcely perceptible pulse, 
were the only signs of life he gave; and when witness felt his 
wrist for the last time, he could discover no motion—he was totally 
dead. He still remained on his arm when Mr. Lynn examined the 
wound. Saw the wound, from which little blood had issued. It 
was near the leit breast a little above. The orifice appeared to be 
large enough for a pistol ball; when Mr. Lynn probed it, it 
seemed clear that the ball had slanted downwards. The ball had 
penetrated the cavity of the breast, for the probe did not touch 
it. This happened from five o’clock to about a quarter past. 
About the time which a person in Mr, Perceval’s station would 
usually come, and at which he usually did come. Should have 
expected to have met with him about that time. 


Mr. Lynn is a Surgeon: 


Resident in Great George’s street, Westminster; was sent for to 
the House of Commons, on Monday the 11th instant, to the lobby. 
Saw Mr. Perceval, and some blood upon his white waistcoat and 
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shirt, turned that aside, and saw a wound in the skin; examined 
his pulse, but no pulsation: probed the wound, the probe passed 
obliquely downwards; had no doubt that the wound was inflicted 
by a pistol ball; has no doubt that that was the cause of his death. 


Mr. Henry Burgess : 


Was in the lobby of the House of Commons at a little after five 
o’clock; heard the report of a pistol; it proceeded from the en- 
trance ; saw a person come towards the door of the house, stag- 
gering ; just before he came to the pillars next the door he put his 
hand up, and said something resembling murder, or murdering. 
At the same moment heard some persons say, that’s the man: and 
he saw a man pointing to the bench, near the fire-place. Immedi- 
ately went to the bench, and saw the Prisoner sitting on the bench 
in great agitation ; one or two persons were by him, looked at his 
hands, saw his left hand on the bench, and either under his hand 
or near it a pistol, and asked him what could have induced him to 
commit such a deed. He replied, “want of a redress of griev- 
ance, and a refusal by Government.” The witness said, Have you 
another pistol in your pocket ? The prisoner replied, Yes. Some 
person took the other pistol from his person—his coat pocket. The 
pistol taken from under his hand was warm, and had the appear- 
ance of being recently discharged—the pan was thrown back. 

[Here the pistols were produced, a pair of small pocket pistols 
with an unusually large bore. | 

After the Prisoner had said that he had a loaded pistol, witness 
put his hand in his right hand waistcoat-pocket and took cut a 
knife and a pencil. From the other pocket took some keys and bis 
money; at the same time saw the other pistol that had been taken 
from him, and a bundle of papers. The Prisoner was then taken 
up stairs to be examined. Witness related the facts before the 
Magistrates to the same effect that he has now done. When he 
(witness) had concluded that examination, Prisoner said—* I wish 
to correct Mr. Burgess’s statement in one part, but I believe he is 
perfectly right in every other,” or words to that effect. “ Instead 
of the hand being, as Mr, Burgess stated, upon or near the pistol, 
I think he took it from my hand, or out of my hand.” 


Cross-eramined by Mr, Alley: 


Think there was somebody near him when he first saw him. 
Prisoner said, “ I will relate to you the reason of my doing it,” and 
then he said what he stated before. He said he had been very ill- 
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used, He did not say that he had any personal resentment against 
Mr. Perceval. Does not think there were twenty persons in the 
lobby. The Prisoner was very much agitated. Does not think he 
could have absconded. When examined up stairs, appeared to be 
perfectly calm and collected; has no doubt the shot was fired in 
the lobby. At the bottom of the steps leading to the lobby there 
is a person stationed, No person could go from the lobby without 
going within a yard or less of the Officer at the bottom of the 
steps. 


General Isaac Gascoigne, a Member of the House of Commons: 


About five o’clock, went down to the House, which had resolved 
itself into a Committee on the Orders in Council. Went into the 
Committee Room opposite the Balustrade, which looks down upon 
the lobby. The door being open, it was the same as to hearing with 
being in the lobby. Heard a loud report of a pistol shot, and almost 
instantaneously they cried out—close the door. Rushed down 
stairs, through the House, into the lobby; and saw a crowd collected 
round an individual whom he could not see. A person near him, 
whom he should not know if he saw him, said, “that is the man 
who fired the pistol,” pointing to John Bellingham, whose person 
and name he knew. He was then sitting with one or two others 
on the bench néar the fire. Took him by the breast, and as he lifted 
up his hand, it appeared that he had a pistel in his hand cocked, 
Therefore kept down his arm, and Mr. Burgess took the pistol from 
under the hand which the witness held. Heard the prisoner say he 
had another pistol. Searched for it; others were searching him 
also, Put his hand into his inside coat pocket and pulled out a 
bundle of papers, tied with red tape. The pressure was great at 
that time. Was fearful of losing those papers, held them up, and 
Mr. Hume, a Member of the House, took them out of the witness’s 
hand, It appeared, at that time, that Prisoner was dragged from 
his hotd, which he thinks was in consequence of the others attem- 
ing to secure him. He had held of him with both hands, told him 
that he could not escape, for witness knew him well. He complains 
of witness having used his arm roughly. The Prisoner said, he 
was the person who had fired the shot. We was then dragged into 
the body of the House, and placed at the bar. The Prisoner ob- 
served, General Gascoigne must be correct in what he stated. The 
Prisoner was agitated, as any man would be who was discovered 
in such an act of guilt. Can not recollect how long before he had 
seen him, but thinks he saw him at his own house. He left his 
name the day before at the witness’s house, 
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Rebecea Roberts was called, but did not appear. 
James Tuylor: 


Lives at 11, North-place, Gray’s Inn-lane, very near Millman 
street. Has known the Prisoner ever since the middle of last March. 
Is a tailor, and has been employed by the Prisoner twice. Came 
to ‘his shop in March, and gave him an order for a pair of panta- 
loons and a waisteoat. Took them to No. 9, Millman street, ac- 
cording to his directions, which the prisoner wrote when he gave 
the order, The Prisoner paid him for the clothes; does not know 
whether he was a lodger, or kept the house; saw him again on the 
25th of April, met him in Guilford street; said he had a small job 
for him, and, if he would go back, would give it him; went back 
and was asked into a parlour, and desired to sit down; Prisoner 
went up stairs, and brought a dark-coloured coat, and gave him 
directions to make a side pocket within the breast on the left side, 
so that he could get at it conveniently with his right hand; wished 
to have the pocket of « very particular depth ; gave the witness a 
small piece of paper about nine inches deep, a narrow piece of 
paper; brought it with the coat; supposes he waited about ten 
minutes ; Prisoner was very particular to have it home that evening, 
and he took it; met him about six days ago in Gray’s Inn-lane. 

In answer to a question from Lord Mansfield, he said, he told 
him when he so met him, that he should have something more for 
him to do in a few days. 


J. Norris deposed : 


That he has frequent occasion to attend the strangers’ gallery in 
the House of Commons, and that he was there on Monday evening 
last, about five, or from that to ten minutes past it. As he passed 
the entrance-door of the lobby he saw the Prisoner standing behind 
that part of it which is usually shut, the door being a double one, 
He was standing about an arm’s-length from any ove who might go 
in. The Prisoner appeared to be waiting for some one coming, and 
witness was inclined te think—but perhaps the impression of that 
circumstance was stronger in his mind now than at that time—but 
he thought he seemed to be waiting very anxiously. He also, if 
his (the witness’s) recollections served him right, seemed to have his 
right: hand inside the left lapel of his coat. Almost immediately 
after he got into the upper lobby, witness heard the report of a 
pistol. He was perfectly certain as to the Prisoner's identity, as he 
had before seen him in the gallery of the House of Commons, and 
about the avenues leading to the House. 
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Vickery, the Bow-street Officer : 


Searched the Prisoner’s lodging, and found in a drawer two pis- 
tol bags, a powder-flask, some gunpowder in a paper box, a parcel 
of pistol-bullets, a pistol bullet-mould, and a pistol-key for unscrew- 
ing the barrel to load it, all in one drawer. The pistol-key fitted 
the pistol produced by Mr. Burgess from the prisoner’s hand, and 
the bullets fitted its calibre. They also seemed to have been made 
in the mould found with them, 


Vincent George Dowling: 


Took from the left hand pocket of the Prisoner's small clethes, in 
the lobby of the House of Commons, a pistol loaded with powder 
and ball, and primed, The bullet found in it he tried into the 
pistol taken from the Prisoner by Burgess, and found that it fitted 
exactly. The pistols were also a pair, being in all respects alike, 
and marked by the same maker’s name, Witness had also seen the 
Prisoner several times before in the House of Commons. 

A coat of the Prisoner’s was here produced, having an inside 
pocket, as described by the witness, Taylor, and which Taylor 
proved was the same he had made at his request. Here the prose- 
cution closed, 


THE DEFENCE. 


The Court then inquired of the prisoner, if he had any thing to 
say in his defence, to which he replied in the following words : 

“Gentlemen of the Jury—I feel under great obligations to the 
learned Attorney-general for setting aside objections made by my 
counsel on the plea of insanity, because it is far more fortunate for 
me that such an assertion should be unfounded, than that it should 
be established. That I am insane, or have been insane, I assure 
you Tam not aware, with the single exception of an instance that 
took place in Russia.” 

The prisoner here became much confused and agitated, and ex- 
pressed his hope that indulgence would be granted him, as it was 
the first time he had ever spoken in public. He continued, “I am 
a compulsive volunteer, if I may use the expression, at this bar, for 
it is not to be supposed that I could deliberately take a pistol and 
shoot Mr. Perceval, without very strong inducements, and if I had, 
I should consider myself a monster, not fit to exist in this world or 
in the next. Circumstances justify every thing, and I have now to 
unfold to you a scene of oppression and iniquity, established by 
original documents laid before Marquis Wellesley, which, if not so 
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proved, would have been in fact really incredible. The learned 
Attorney-general has candidly stated to you, that up to this time, 
when the fatal catastrophe took place, which is a matter of sincere 
regret to no man more than to myself, not even excepting the 
family ot Mr. Perceval, he has no imputation against me. I hope 
I shall now be able to set the affair in its true light. 

“For eight years I have been persecuted, and driven at last al- 
most to despair. I had absolutely a carée blanche from govern- 
ment to pursue any steps I thought proper; in consequence of that I 
am now before you—I am unexpectedly called to judgment, though 
for eight years I have been unable to obtain judgment or justice 
from government.” 

The Prisoner then proceeded to transactions commencing in 1804, 
at which period he went to Russia for the purpose of conducting 
mercantile concerns. He stated his arrest at Archangel, his jour- 
ney to Petersburgh, his application to Sir Stephen Sharpe, and 
Lord L. Gower, to obtain his release from confinement, upon a 
charge which the Prisoner alleged to be false, of giving information 
to Lloyd’s Coffee-house, regarding the loss of the Ship Sojus. Te 
afterwards went on at a great length to detail a great number of 
circumstances of oppression, and of ignominy, with which he was 
treated in Russia, without being able to obtain the slightest redress, 
notwithstanding his repeated applications to the British Consul- 
General and Ambassador. His case was subsequently considered 
by the Senate, which at length being worn out by persecuting him, 
permitted him to depart, extorting from him, however, a very large 
sum of money. Throughout the whole, he insisted strenuously, as 
a point of great importance, that his case was ar ‘ional concern, 
and that the nation ought consequently to have .... nerated him 
for his losses, as well as for his personal sufferings... He appealed 
to the jury as men, as fathers, and as Christians, what would have 
been their sensations had they been so imprisoned, while his wife 
who was then pregnant, and his child, were compelled to proceed 
to England from Russia without a friend or protector. He read to 
the court a vast variety of petitions, memorials, and other docu- 
ments, to the Prince Regent, the Treasury, the Ministers, the Privy 
Council, and the Parliament, stating his case, as well as the refusals 
from all these quarters, to grant him assistance. His misfortunes 
he attributed mainly to Sir G, L, Gower, and he observed that it 
was an unfortunate thing that bis Lordship had not entered the 
lobby before Mr. Perceval, for with his Lordship’s death he should 
have been better satisfied » 
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This last statement produced a very strong sensation, more par- 
ticularly as Lord Gower was sitting but a short distance from the 
prisoner, Who looked him fiercely in the tace. 

Bellingham then went on to notice his fruitless application to 
Mr. Perceval, whom he wished to recommend it to Parliament, but 
who refused. To whom then, was it to be referred? It was a na- 
tional case, and to the Council of the Nation he appealed. He after- 
wards was bandied from one public office to another, was reduced 
to the utmost distress, and without the means of obtaining a living 
for his wife and family, erying for food, Justice was nowhere to 
be obtained, What then must have been his feelings and what 
could be his alternative? Before he resolved on the fatal act, as a 
last expedient, he thought it right to give information at Bow- 
Street against his Majesty’s Government, stating, the course of 
justice had been obstructed. The notice contained these words: 
“If this reasonable request be refused, I shall be obliged to do jus- 
tice to myself, and shall be prepared to argue that justification, 
whenever and wherever it is necessary.” Being told by Mr. Reid 
that he could not interfere, he again applied to Mr. Ryder, and 
Mr. Hill gave him this reply, “that he was at liberty to take such 
measures as he thought right.” 

in consequence of this kind of defiance he had resolved to per- 
petrate the murder of one of the individuals by whom he had 
been so grievously injured. He solemnly assured the Court that 
it was dictated by no personal animosity to Mr. Perceval, and 
that he would rather have lost his own life than have been reduced 
to such a hard necessity. Whenever he reflected upon the act he 
could not help bursting into tears. 

The Prisoner then proceeded to read a written defence prepared 
last night and this morning, in which he contended that he could 
not be found guilty of murder as no malice prepense had been 
proved to constitute felony. Justice, and justice alone, was his 
object, and distress had reduced him to despair. He was told that 
he had no claim upon the public money. He knew that this was 
false; and his great object was to try whether government was 
not bound to listen to a case of great national importance. Minis- 
ters had now to reflect upon the consequences they had brought 
upon themselves. He concluded in these words: 

‘‘A man who takes a few shillings from another on the highway, 
is adjudged by law to die; but what comparison can there be 
between his case and that of the British Government, which has 
robbed me of thousands; and yet the latter goes unpunished, It 
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is no more than a mite to a mountain, TI have taken this step, and 
a dreadful one it is, in order to enable me, after your verdict, to 
return to my family with some comfort and honor; and I trust 
that the serious lesson given by me will be a warning to all future 
ministers. I will not trouble you longer, being convinced that it 
is ‘unnecessary ; and after the law and the fact shall have been 
stated by the judge, it will, with God’s help, remain between you 
and your consciences to determine upon my case.” 

The Prisoner sat down in great agitation, but soon recovered, 
and refreshed himself by eating an orange, a chair having been 
given to him by order of the court. 

Ilis witnesses were then called in and examined by his counsel. 

Mrs. Anne Billet deposed that the father of the Prisoner died 
mad, and that ever since his return from Russia he had been con- 
sidered insane upon this subject by all his friends. On one ocea- 
sion he took the witness and his own wife to the Secretary of 
State’s office, to convince them that he should soon receive 100,000 
pounds from government. When he arrived he was told posi- 
tively, that he could get nothing; and yet, when he got into 
the street, he appealed to his wife as to the truth of his assertion, 
and declared he would buy an estate in the West of England, and 
a house in London, 

Mr. Clark had known Bellingham for seven years, and had 
always considered him deranged, particularly since his return to 
England. Mary Fidgins, servant to Mrs. Roberts, with whom the 
prisouer lodged in London up to the day of the assassination, 
swore that she had considered him not quite right in his under- 
standing. 


Sir James Mansfield then summed up the ease : 


He stated that the indictment was for the murder of Mr. Per- 
ceval, a name dear to every Englishman. (Here the venerable 
judge was so much affected that he paused some time unable to 
proceed.) In naming him, he said, he was overpowered by his 
emotions; but the jury would consider it only a case of the 
meanest of their fellow subjects. The law knew no distinction of 
persons ; they would attend to the evidence, and draw the conelu- 
sion accordingly. His Lordship then read the evidence to them, 
and observed that they had three things to consider ; first, whether 
Mr. Perceval died by the pistol shot; secondly, whether the pris- 
oner fired that shot; and lastly, whether he was in the same mind, 
so as to know what he was about when he fired it? His Lordship 
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then stated the different degrees of mental derangement, and told 
the Jury that if the prisoner, at the time of the act, knew right 
from wrong, he was a iit object for the criminal justice of the 
kingdom. 

The Jury withdrew for about a quarter of an hour, and then 
returned a verdict of guilty. The Recorder then addressed the 
prisoner in the following words : 


Jounx BeLtixcuam, you have been convicted by a most attentive 
and merciful Jury, of one of the most malicious crimes that humsn 
nature can perpetrate; a crime that has in all ages, and in all na- 
tions, been held in the highest detestation, Odious and detest- 
able, however, as it is in every case, it is in your’s aggravated and 
heightened by many atrocious circumstances. The object of your 
blood-thirsty vengeance was possessed of every public and private 
virtue. In destroying him, you have robbed charity of one of its 
warmest patrons, religion of one of its firmest supporters, domes- 
tic life of one of its endearing characters, and his country of one 
of its brightest ornaments. Every part of your iniquitous conduct 
is strongly impressed with every quality of atrocity. In the very 
sanctuary of the Senate which he adorned, and as he was on the 
very point of fulfilling his duty there to his country, you sacrificed 
him to your infuriate and malignant revenge. To indulge in my 
conjectures as to your motives, would only lead me into revolting 
details of wickedness that is unparalleled. The more the dreadful 
action is contemplated, the more the mind recoils from the horrid 
scene. Assassination is the most abhorred of human crimes. It 
renders bravery useless and cowardice triumphant. But the voice 
of God has declared, that whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed; and publicly therefore you must expiate 
your crime. May your ignominious fate deter others from similar 
atrocity! A very short time remains for you to supplicate the 
throne of mercy. Use it diligently, I implore you. I sincerely 
hope that the interval which has passed since the commission of 
your dreadful crime, bas been passed in solemn endeavours to pro- 
pitiate your offended God, and my most fervent wish is, that your 
prayers may find acceptance, through the merits of your Redeemer. 
It now only remains for me to pass the sentence of the law, which 
is, that you are taken on Monday next to a piace of execution, 
there to be suspended by the neck till you are dead, and your 
body delivered to be anatomized, and may God have merey on 
your soul! 
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The prisoner during the whole trial, which lasted from 10 
A. M. to 6 P. M. was perfectly calm and heard his sentence with- 


out the least change of countenance. 


In the memory of the oldest man living the Court of the Old 
Bailey was never so crowded, as to see and hear the trial of the 
assassin Bellingham on Friday. At 7 o’clock one guinea was paid 
by each person for admittance, but before 10 o’clock the price rose 
to three guineas. An unusual assemblage of the gentlemen of 
the bar appeared, and every avenue of the Court was closed up by 
thousands who could not obtain admission. 
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OBITUARY. 


Deatn or Dr. Mark Ranney.—We are pained to 
aunounce the death, at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, of Dr. 
Ranney, Superintendent of the Iowa Hospital for the 
Insane, which occurred at nine o'clock, Tuesday even- 
ing, January 31, of acute pneumonia. 

Dr. Ranney was born in Vermont in 1827, and grad- 
uated in Medicine in 1849. Shortly after graduating he 
became an assistant at the Butler Hospital, Providence, 
R. 1. and subsequently at the McLean Asylum, where 
he remained until 1865, when he became Superintend- 
ent of the Hospital at Mt. Pleasant. He remained at 
Mt. Pleasant until his death, with the exception of two 
years spent as Superintendent of the Asylum at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

The profession has lost in the death of Dr. Ranney 
an earnest and active member, and the Association of 


Asylum Superintendents one of its most valued associ- 
ates. 


Dearn or Dr. Brrerre pe Botsmont.—A very nestor 
in psychiatry was lost to France by the death of Dr. 
Brierre de Boismont last Christmas day. Born at 
Rouen in 1798, he had attained the ripe old age of eighty- 
three years. He was a pupil of Dupuytren, and first 
devoted his attention to surgery. Early in life, how- 
ever, he became identified with psychiatry, and as one 
of the first to wed psychology and medicine, became a 
founder of the Medico-Psychological Society of Paris, of 
which he was, in turn, Secretary, Secretary-General and 
President. He is best known to Americans as the au- 
thor of a classical monograph on Hallucinations, but this 
is only one product of a pen which has been as prolific 


as it has been thoughtful. 
Vou, XXXVIIL—No. 
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SUMMARY. 


Assautt Uron Dr. Gray.—On the evening of March 


16th, Dr. John P. Gray, Superintendent of the New 


York State Lunatic Asylum, and Editor-in-Chief of 
this JourNAL, was made the victim of a murderous 
assault in his office, in the asylum, by a citizen of Utica, 
named Henry Remshaw. Dr. Gray, who had reached 
the asylum but an hour previously, from Washington, 
where for several days he had been in consultation with 
U.S. District Attorney, Hon. George B. Corkhill, over 
the medical portion of the bill of exceptions in the 
case of the Government vs. Charles J. Guiteau, was sit- 
ting in the Superintendent’s office in the centre build- 
ing of the asylum, conversing with the Rev. Dr. Gibson, 
the chaplain, Dr. Blumer, one of the medical staff of 
the asylum, and his son, Mr. John P. Gray, Jr., when 
suddenly the would-be assassin who had catenel the 
building unannounced, stepped into the doorway which 
stood open, raised a large navy revolver, took a hasty 
aim at the Doctor’s head and fired. He then turned 
and left the building by the front door, and being fol- 
lowed by Dr. Blumer and Dr. Gray’s son John, stopped 
when a short distance down the lawn and again fired, 
but without doing any damage, and then disappeared 
in the darkness. Fortunately the appearance of the 
man’s form in the doorway attracted Dr. Gray’s atten- 
tion, as he sat leaning over the table, so that he raised 
his head, turning his face toward the door, otherwise 
it, is probable that the bullet would have crashed 
through the brain. It struck the face over the left 
malar bone, about one-half inch below the external 
canthus of the eye, passed diagonally downward through 
the face and emerged id the centre of the right cheek 
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two and one-half inches below the external canthus of 
the right eye, and about half an inch back of a vertical 
line dropped from that point, making a track through 
the face of five and one-half inches. In its passage the 
ball fortunately did ne injury to the bony structures. 
In passing under the nose it went above the anterior 
nasal spine of the superior maxillary, opening the floor 
of the left nostril and driving a portion of the septum 
into the right nostril. The nasal and labial branches 
of the superior maxillary nerve were injured in the pas- 
sage of the bullet, and there was at first complete 
anesthesia of the left side of the nose and the left side 
of the upper lip, with some hypervsthesia of the right 
side of the upper lip, with almost complete motor par- 
alysis of the whole lip. So closely was the pistol 
held to the head that the left side of the face was 
tilled with powder. Fortunately no serious injury to 
the eye resulted. The hemorrhage was at first quite 
profuse but in a short time began to subside, and 
ceased entirely in about four hours. Swelling and 
infiltration were immediate and extensive, and within a 
very few minutes of the reception of the wound, it was 
almost impossible to separate the left eyelids, and before 
midnight the right eye was also closed and the face 
distorted beyond recognition. There was no shock, 
the pulse ranged between 80 and 90, and the Doctor 
exhibited perfect self-possession. Within forty-eight 
hours the swelling began to subside under the constant 
application of iced cloths. There was no interference 
by probing. There was very slight inflammatory action 
and no suppuration. The Doctor bore the severe pain, 
without anodynes. He was sustained by frequent ad- 
ministration of broths, with stimulants and quinine. It 
was deemed best while his strength was thus well-sus- 
tained to interfere with nature as little as possible beyond 
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the measures already indicated. The track of the ball 
through both cheeks united by first intention and the 
injury to the nasal passages has nearly healed by granu- 
lation, so that we look with confidence to a successful 
result. The favorable progress of the case from the 
first was undoubtedly largely aided by the coolness, for- 
titude and self-possession which Dr. Gray manifested 
throughout. 

The assailant crossed into Deerfield, an adjoining 
town, to his brother’s-in-law, where he called for two 
glasses of ale and said he was going to New York. He 
afterwards went to the jail where he gave himself up. 
When searched there was found upon his person four 
revolvers, a single-barrelled derringer, a dirk knife, and 
over two hundred cartridges. He was indicted by the 
Grand Jury, arraigned before the court on March 25th, 
and through counsel assigned by the court put in a 
general plea of not guilty and a special plea of insanity. 
On the 27th he was again brought before the court, and 
the Hon. Wm. H. Bright of Utica, Dr. Carlos F. Mac- 
Donald of the State Asylum for Insane Criminals at 
Auburn, and Dr. Thomas M. Flandrau pf Rome, N. Y., 
were appointed a commission to examine into his 
mental state and report to the court. 

Dr. Gray’s only knowledge of, or connection with his 
assailant was while Remshaw was employed as a 
manipulator at a Turkish bath in the city. 


Mvurper or an Asytum Pnysicran.—On Friday 
morning, January 6, Dr. Edward A. Adams, first assist- 
ant physician at the State Asylum for the Insane, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., was fatally stabbed by a patient in that 
institution. 

Dr. Adams was proceeding on his morning rounds 
through the wards, and on one of the wards for disturbed 
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patients was accosted by his assailant who asked if 
a letter he had written had been mailed. The Doctor 
replied that he would see to it, when the patient made 
a reply of some sort and plunged the blade of a pocket 
knife into Dr. Adams’ abdomen. He was immediately 
seized and disarmed by an attendant who stood by, but 
not until the latter had also been cut in the thigh. 
Dr. Adams lingered until early the following morning, 
when he died. Dr. Adams was born in Oakham, 
Mass., where his early life was spent. He graduated 
with honor at Amherst College in 1869, and took his 
medical degree at the Medical Department of the 
University of Buffalo in 1876, when he carried off two 
prizes. He was of small stature and of not vigorous 
health, but he had an active and brilliant mind, was 
observing and possessed of a remarkably reliable and 
well-trained memory. He was unswervingly honest 
and his work was performed with fidelity and zeal. 


At a meeting of the Trustees of the Michigan Asylum 
for the Insane, Kalamazoo, held January 26th, 1882, 
the following preamble and resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 


Whereas, Our late friend Dr. Edward A, Adams, the assistant 
medical superintendent of this institution has been suddenly 
stricken down at his post of duty, in the prime of manhood and 
in the midst of his usefulness, and 
- Whereas, The purity of his private life, his unfailing gentleness 
and sincerity, his refinement and courtesy as well as the zeal, 
fidelity and intelligence with which he discharged his official 
duties, render it fitting that we place upon record our high appre- 
ciation of his personal character and his services to suffering 
humanity ; ‘therefore, 

Resolved, That the untimely death of Dr. Adams is a calamity 
to this institution, and an irreparable personal loss to all who 
knew him. 

Resolved, That we desire to express to his afflicted friends our 
sense of their loss and our profound sympathy in their bereave- 
ment. 
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Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the minutes of 
the meeting and a copy of the same be forwarded to the parents 
of the deceased, 

(Signed,) ROBERT BURNS, 
Secretary of Board of Trustees, 
Michigan Asylum for the Insane. 


—We have received from Dr. D. Hack Tuke, of Lon- 
don, the two following blank forms which he has had 
printed with a view to the more systematic study of 
Acute Dementia and Melancholia Attonita. Dr. Tuke 
would be glad to have the experience of American 
alienists thus tabulated and forwarded to 4 Charlotte 
Street, Bedford Square, London. 


FORM OF MENTAL DISORDER. 


1. Admitted ? Asylum ? 
2. Name or Initials ? 

3. Age and sex? 
4. Married ? 

5. Religion? 
6 

7 

8 


Hereditary ? 
Previous attacks ? 
Is the present attack primary or secondary ? If the latter, 


= 


4 secondary to what ? 
d h 9. If primary, what is the alleged cause ? 
i { i 10. Patient’s character in health ? Temperate ? Hysterical ? 
}} 11, Dark or light complexion, eyes, &c. ? 
12. General physical health? Fatness or weight? Condition 
of Skin? 
13 Appetite ? 
14. Temperature ? 
15, State of Circulation.—Heart ? Pulse ? Anemia ? 
! i i Hands and feet cold and blue ? Chilblains ? 
16. Lungs? Number of respirations ? 
17. Tongue ? 
18. Urine—Sp. gr.? Deposits? Quantity ? Passed 


involuntarily ? 
1 19. Bowels—Regular ? Involuntary action ? 
a] 20, Menstruation ? Ovarian tenderness ? 
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21. Eyes—Retina ? Size of Pupils ? Equal ? 
Re-action to light and accommodation ? 
Eyeballs—Direction ? 

Eye-lids—Tremor ? 

General Sensation ? Anvesthesia ? Analgesia ? 

Special Senses ? 

Muscles—Muscularity ? Re-action to galvanism ? 
Reflex action ? 

Paralysis 
Gait ? 
Articulation ? 

Facial expression; especially as to action of eyebrows and 
mouth ? Indicative of what mental condition ? 
Expression in sleep ? 


to 


Is there any difficulty in inducing patient to run, or perform 

other acts automatically ? 
Tsual attitude ? 

Attitude when supposed not to be seen ? 

Do the muscles retain the position in which they are placed 
for any length of time? How long ? 

If so, what muscles, and what is the degree of rigidity ? 

Is there resistence when limbs are moved ? Voluntary ? 

If cataleptic (7) How long after the first symptoms of insan- 
ity did cataleptic symptoms supervene ? 

(4) Is this condition marked by any other symptoms than 
retention of limbs in the position in which they are placed ? 

(c) Is flexibilitas cerea well marked ? 

Has he to be dressed ? 

Does he require feeding ? 

Does he slaver ? If so, is the amount of saliva abnormal ? 

Mental state ? 

(a) General condition ? 

(4) Is patient conscious of what is passing around him ? 

(c) Delusions—Expressed, or to be inferred from the history 
or present action ? 

(7) Is he silent ? If he speaks when asked a question, does 
he answer it, or only repeat the words addressed to him? 

(e) Suicidal or dangerous ? 

Did patient ever walk in his sleep? . Has hypnotism been 
practised ? 

Result of treatment? = What, if any, proved most useful ? 

If fatal, post-mortem appearances ? 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34, 
35. 
36, 
37. 
38. 
39. 
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40. If recovery, what description did patient give of his mental 
condition during attack, especially noting (a) degree of 
memory of what passed, (4) the delusions or hallucinations, 
(c) his recognition of those around him, (d) whether he 
knew day from night, (e) whether he felt pain when 
pricked, although unable to manifest it, and (7°) whether his 
state resembled a dream ? 

Previous History. Remarks. 


ACUTE DEMENTIA AND MELANCHOLIA ATTONITA. 


1, How often, out of as many admissions as you can give, have 
cases been admitted which at the time or subsequently 
might be classified under one or other of the above forms 
of mental disease ? 

2. How many of these were regarded as examples of Acute De- 
mentia ? 

8. _How often, if ever, have you found that what was regarded 
as a case of Acute Dementia proved afterwards to be one of 
Melancholia with an overpowering delusion ? 

4, Have you frequently observed Melancholia with an overpower- 
ing delusion pass into Acute Dementia? 

5. Is it within your experience that the differentia between these 
forms of mental disorder are not always well marked ? 

6. Have you found the diagonsis practically important in relation 
to prognosis and treatment? =| 

7. Can you state the proportion of recoveries in these disorders 
as a whole and separately ? 

What treatment have you found most beneficial ? 

9. Will you be good enough to fill up the enclosed Form in 

regard to as many patients as possible, and return to 
DR. HACK TUKE, 
4 Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, London. 


InTERNES IN THE AsyLuMs oF THE Semne.—The Pro- 
gres.Médical tor November 5th, being the students’ 
number, containts an interesting statement of the condi- 
tions under which ¢nternes are appointed in the Asy- 
lums of the Seine. These valuable positions have been 
open to competition since 1879. All medical students 
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who are under thirty years of age, and provided with 
twelve so-called “inscriptions,” may avail themselves of 
the competition. Each candidate is required to register 
his name at the Prefecture of the Seine, and to 
produce : 

A birth-certificate. 

A vaccination-certificate. 

A certificate of good character and morals, 

5. <A certificate stating that he is provided with 

twelve “inscriptions” in medicine. 

There are two examinations; one by which the 
admissibility of the candidate is tested, the other 
the so-called “ éprenve définitive.” The former is a 
written examination lasting three hours, and de- 
voted to a subject relating to the anatomy and 
physiology of the nervous system. Where the num- 
ber of candidates exceeds the triple of the vacant 
places, this examination may be dispensed with. The 
second is an oral examination by which, after fifteen 
ininutes’ preparation, the candidate’s knowledge of path- 
ology is tested. There is a fixed number of marks for 
each of these examinations. Those who pass the best 
written and oral examination, are appointed “titular 
internes,” and serve for three years, rotating in such a 
way that nearly all have one year’s service in the Sainte 
Anne Asylum, situated on the outskirts of Paris. 
They may not remain more than two years in one ser- 
vice. Each titular interne has the privilege of submit- 
ting his thesis for the doctorate immediately after nom- 
ination, At the close of the examination, there are also 
appointed, in order of merit, so-called “provisional in- 
ternes,” whose duty it is to replace the titular internes 
in case of absence, etc. Their term of service is limited 
to one year. They enjoy the same advantages as their 
titular confreres whenever they are called upon to re- 
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place them. Internes in the public asylums of the 
Seine receive board and lodging, and a fixed, annual 
stipend of eight hundred frances. 

Thanks to the presistent representations of Dr. Bourne. 
ville, editor-in-chief of the Progrés Médica/, a traveling 
bursary was instituted last year. According to the de- 
cree issued by the Prefect of the Seine, who had the 
question submitted to a special committee, a competitive 
examination for a traveling bursary shall be held every 
two years. All internes on active duty, as well as those 
who, having completed their three years of service in the 
Asylum of the Seine, shall have been out of office 
less than a month at the date of the examination shall 
be eligible as competitors. The jury shall be appointed 
at least two months before the competition. It shall 
be composed of seven members, to wit: One drawn by 
lot from among the hospital physicians. One drawn by 
lot from among the hospital surgeons. Five drawn by 
lot from among the following chiefs of service: The 
physicians-in-chief, five in number, of the Ville-Evrard 
Asylum, the Vaucluse Asylum, and the Sainte-Anne 
Asylum ; the Professor of Mental Pathology of the Paris 
Faculty; the physicians, ordinary and honorary, for the 
departments for the insane of Bicétre and la Salpétriére. 

The jury shall be drawn by lot by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Prefecture, assisted by two members of the 
Committee of Surveillance. This jury may, by a special 
decision of the Prefect, have the management of the or- 
dinary competitive examination for internes in the asy- 
lums. The duties of a member of the jury are obliga- 
tory, and he can be relieved only for urgent reasons. 
Any degree of relationship or connection between a can- 
didate and a juror disqualifies the latter for service. 
The examination shall be as follows: 
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A written composition on anatomy, physiology and 
pathology, for which two hours are given. Second, a 
clinical examination in mental medicine, each candidate 
being allowed ten minutes for the examination of the 
patient, and fifteen for the exposition of thecase. Third, 
an original memoir, based on personal observation dur- 
ing the candidate’s service as interne. The amount of the 
bursary shall be two thousand franes. 

The successful candidate shall report, in the course of 
a year, on the organization of, and method of treatment 
adopted in, the various asylums which he shall have 
visited. Should the laureate not have completed his 
term of service as interne, he shall be required to do so 
before he may avail himself of the bursary. 


Tue Arrican Treatment or Insanrry.—Our readers 
will be interested in the following, from the .1sy/wn 
Journal, British Guiana, October, 1881: 


The following letter received from the wife of an aboriginal Af- 
rican now a patient in the Asylum tends to controvert the opinion 
held by some that insanity is unknown on the dark continent. It 
shows that it is sufficiently common for its hereditary character to 
be acknowledged, and for a recognized method of treatment to be 
formulated. Many alienist physicians in more enlightened coun- 
tries may well envy the certainty with which a cure is effected in 
three months and if the same result could be promised to them they 
might be inclined to try the plan. Although non-restraint and 
soothing principles of treatment are adopted it will be seen that 
prolonged seclusion is enjoined. Like the gods of old the patient 
must have a special food and drink, unfortunately what these are 
is not specified. Does this not resemble the coloured light treat- 
ment so lately in vogue in Europe and is it much more irrational 
than it? “TI came to the Doctor to let him understand about my 
husband’s sickness. So Master he is not a native for this country, 
the sickness he is troubled with is not a sickness for him to be here, 
some of his countrymen from Georgetown made me to understand 
so. They did went up the river to see him so I tell them he is in 
the charge of the Doctor, they say that this sickness is from their 
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country it is the gift of God from their country from generation to 
generation as far as they know. If they were he wouldn’t have been 
here, to-day because would have know what to do to keep down 
the sickness from him, Sir the sickness don’t require no noise at 
all he must be in a house him alone and those who attended to him 
and they does not use him every kind of food, purpose food must 
be for him, and he must close him in a house for nine days then 
you will hear he himself call to go out and when you hear him call 
you must not keep him back at all that will make him cross. Sol 
humbly beg you Doetor please to let him out, that countrymen , 
may try with him a little, Sir because they fully understand what 
is his sickness and in they country it takes only three months to 
get better and since he is here this now twelve months, so please 
Doctor let him out let me try with him. They are Crumanty 
nation nobody don’t understand ways excepting to their own coun- 
try people.” 


Cuances ry Vireintan Asyiums.—We 
regret to learn that in Virginia and West Virginia, 
where the conduct of the Asylums for the Insane has 
hitherto been upon wise and conservative principles, 
and where the medical officers of asylums have always 
heen of high character and professional attainments, 
an almost complete change has been made in the 
boards of management and medical officers of the insti- 
tutions. The editor of the Lynchburg Virginian of 
March 14th, says: 


Virginia has in her three asylums about one thousand insane 
persons, taken from every walk in life. Heretofore they have been 
under the care of skillful men who had devoted their lives to this 
specialty, and of whose political opinions no one knew or enquired ; 


. and for years these asylums have been pointed to as models of 


well regulated administration, 

But now, a law has been passed by our Communistic Legisla- 
ture which turned out the former Board of Directors of these insti- 
tutions, and the Governor appointed new boards composed of men 
of whose existence until so appointed, the world was ignorant. 
Two of these boards held meetings, and turned out every officer 
of the institutions at Staupton and Richmond, and put in their 
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stead men unknown, unlearned, untried and whose only qualifica- 
tion for the fearful duties imposed upon them is that they voted 
the Readjuster ticket. 

The learned and faithful Fauntleroy at Staunton has been re- 
moved that a Readjuster Superintendent of Schools in Augusta 
might assume his functions. If the new appointee be a physician 
at all, his experience and skill must be slight, or why did he aban- 
don his profession for the insignificant salary of a superintendent 
of county schools? Yet to the care of such a person with untried 
and inexperienced assistants and nurses, are committed hundreds 
of our suffering and helpless triends and kindred. 

In Richmond the genial and faithful Barksdale, with years of 
useful experience, has been displaced that room be made for a 
person unknown in his profession—inexperienced and with no 
known qualification but his willingness to repudiate the State 
debt. In Williamsburg it is already foreshadowed the result will 
be the same, 

As judges are elected who know no law, it is in keeping to 
appoint physicians who know nothing of the specialty to which 
they are called. 


RemovaL or porn Ovarres ror Insanrry.—Dr. T. 
B. Wilkerson, of Young’s Cross Roads, Granville, N.C., 
successfully performed, in a young woman 19 years 
of age, in August, 1880, the operation of oéphorectomy 
for insanity, with marked erotic tendencies, of two 
years’ duration. The patient recovered from the opera- 
tion in three weeks, and in three months sanity was 
perfectly restored. In a letter to us, under date January 
6, 1882, Dr. Wilkerson writes: “I am happy to 
state that she remains in excellent health, and that she 
is mentally and physically perfectly restored by the 
operation. There has been no palling of any of the 
charms that beautify the female, no change of voice, 
nor is there any atrophy of the mamme noted. She is 
fond of society, gay and lively.” 


Resignation or Dr. Bancrorr.—Dr. Jesse P. Ban- 
croft, Superintendent of the New Hampshire Asylum 
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for the Insane has resigned his position to take effect on 
the first of April. His son Dr. Charles P. Bancroft of 
Boston, Mass., has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 


Appointment oF Dr. Pitcrm,— Dr. Charles W. 
Pilgrim, late House Physician to Bellevue Hospital, 
New York, has been appointed Assistant Physician 
to the State Asylum for Insane Criminals, Auburn, 
N. Y., vice Dr. Gorton, resigned. 


—The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Association 
of Medical Superintendents of American Institutions 
at for the Insane will be held at the “Grand Hotel” in 
the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, on Tuesday, May 30, 1882, 
commencing at 10 A, M, 


Resolved, That the Secretary, when giving notice of the time 
and place of the next meeting, be requested to urge on members 
the importance of prompt attendance at the organization, and of 
remaining with the Association till the close of its sessions. 


The Trustees of the several Institutions for the Insane 
are cordially invited to attend the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation. When an Assistant Physician represents an 
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f Institution, that fact should be certified to the Secretary. 
Rit 
we JOHN CURWEN, 
Secretary. 
| Warren, Penn’, March 1, 1882. 
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THE PRIVATE INSTITUTION 
At Barre, Mass., 


FOR THE EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF 


OFFERS TO 
PARENTS AND GUARDIANS 
THE EXPERIENCE OF 
Twenty-Five Years’ Successful Operation, 


and all the comforts of an elegant country home. 


GEORGE BROWN, WM. D., Supt 


‘THEO. POMEROY & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pomeroy’s Indestructible Paints, 


MIXED AND GROUND READY FOR USE, 


BROWN, SLATE, DRABS, AND OTHER COLORS. 


For Shingle and Tin Roofs; 
For Brick and Wood Buildings ; 


Sucb as the Painting of PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, FACTORIES, DWELL- 
INGS, BARNS, FENCES, IRON WORK, or Anything Greatly 
Exposed to the Destructive Action of the Elements. 

IT EFFECTUALLY RESISTS HEAT, FROST. RAIN OR SNOW! 
STOPS LEAKS AND ARRESTS DECAY! 


It contains no Iron, Acid or Poison, to Corrode Tin, or Impregnate Rain-Water. 
Pure Linseed Oil is the only Liquid used in its manufacture; and the other 
materials are as Indestructible in their nature as any can well be. 

References of the Highest Character are given, with any other information, on 


application to 
THEO. POMEROY & SON, 
Office, 75 Columbia Street, UTICA, N. Y. 
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THE JOURNAL OF 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE 
AND MENTAL PATHOLOGY. 


EDITED BY 


LITTLETON §S, FORBES WINSLOW, M. D., D. C. L, 


Lecturer on Mental Diseases, Charing Cross Hospital, 


London: Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 


New York: Wm. Wood & Co, 


Philadelphia: H. C. Lea. 


WORKS BY DR. L. S, FORBES WINSLOW. 


Varnished, Mounted on Canvas and Rollers, 4s. 6d., Unmounted, 1s. 6d. 


A LUNACY CHART, 


Being a Synopsis of the Lunacy Acts, and having special reference to the Man- 
agement and Care of Persons of Unsound Mind. 


Also, Price 12s. 6d, 


A MANUAL OF LUNACY. 


‘ «4 comprehensive digest of every subject connected with the legal care of 
the insane.— Med. Times and Gaz. 


Also, Price 1s, 


Handbook for Attendants on the Insane. 


London: Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, King William Street, Stra 
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C. T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


DAVID B. CROCKETT’S 


SPECIAT. TIES 
106 and 108 Fulton Street, Now York. 


We have made ar- : can be obtainedjexcept 
rangements with Mr. ing through our house, 
David B. Crockett, to TRAD or our authorized 
manufacture for our c.cl. Vo agents; the said David 
house exclusively all <i gap. Crockett being the 
goods formerly made 0 sole manufacturer of 
by him, and would in- 5 the following special- 
form the public that ties: 
none of his productions : 


No. 1 and 2 Preservative, or Architectural Wood Finish, 
SPAR COMPOSITION, 
Car and Carriage Priming or Wood Filler, 


PAINTERS’ COMPOSITION 


COMPOSITION COATINGS OR PAINTS. 


And all the above goods to be genuine must bear the Patented Trade Mark of 
the Inventor. 
LIsT OF SPECIALTIES. 
PRESERVATIVE No. 1, or ARCHITECTURAL WOOD FINISH. Directions for use.—Apply 
with brush, same as shellac, and let each coat dry well before applying another. 


For finishing and preserving all wood in their natural beanty. Also the most durable article 
known for coating over grained work, such as Bath Rooms, Vestibule Doors, etc. PRICE PER 
GALLON, 82,50. 


PRESERVATIVE No 2. Directions tor use.—Have the work clean and smooth, and apply same 
as you would a fine finishing varvish. 


The most brilliant interior finish known for churches, public buildings, and pet oe ou re you 
wish a hard wearing sarface, and as a finish over the No. 1, PRICE PERK G ALLOS . $4.00 


PRICE LIST 
David B. Crockett’s Composition Coatings. 


T. BAWNOLDS & CO., Sole — 
; ; Per Gall. 


| No, 18 Vermilion 
No. 


arine Black......... 2 


D. B. Crockett’s Sear Composition, 


For Finishing FRONT DOORS, VESTIBULES, and all Places 
Exposed to the Weather. 


(EITHER ON GRAINED OR HARD WOODs.) 


Superior to Varnish, or any Article in use for such Purposes. 


} 
No. 9L. Green .............. 2 
of | > | » ii) 


(ESTABLISHED IN THE UNITED STATEs IN 1840.) 


Have been Awarded 3 Silver Medals, 4 Bronze Medals, and 6 Diplomas. 


Steam and Sanitary Engineer, and Machinist, 
57, 59, 61 and 63, Charlestown Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Patentee and Manutacturer of the most improved Apparatus {for 
Warming and Cooking purposes, for Public Institutions, consisting of 
Ranges, for Coal or Wood, of extra strength, with Flues of extra size, 
and means of cleaning the same. Also, 


Patent Cast Iron Steamers, Plain or Jacketed, 
Round or Square, 
with removable baskets for vegetables, &c., with Copper or Galvan- 
ized Iron Covers, having Ventilating tubes, which convey the steam 
and odors from the kitchen. E. Whiteley’s Celebrated Seamless 


Patent Cast Iron Jacket Kettles, 


in one piece, no bolts or packing used. Best in the World. 


COPPER JACKET KETTLES, 


for Tea and Coffee, thickly tinned inside, with Cylinders for the Tea 
and Coffee, strong and durable, will bear 75 pounds of steam; 80 gal- 
lons can be made and drawn off clear in 20 minutes. See Dr, P. Earle’s 
report for October, 1874. 


Portable Ovens, Steam Ovens or Brick Ovens. 


All my work is made in my own shops, under my personal superin- 
tendence, and of the best material, and thoroughly tested and war- 
ranted, 


I refer by permission to the following gentlemen : 


Dr. NICHOLS, of Washington, D. . Dr, P, EARLE, of Northampton, Mass. 
Dr. J. P. GRAY, M. D., Utica, N.Y. Dr. B. EASTMAN, Worcester, Mass. 
Taunton Insane Asylum, Taunton, Mass. Michigan Insane Asylum, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Eastern Lunatic Asylum, Williamsburg, Va, Tewksbury Alms House, Tewksbury, Mass. 
Dr. C. A. WALKER, South Boston, Mass, Dr, CALVIN MAY, Danvers Insane Hospital, Mass. 
And many others. . 


Father and Sons have been engaged im this Business for Seventy- 
nine Years, forty in Europe, thirty-nine in United States. 

Two Silver Medals were awarded for improvements in Cooking 
Apparatus, at the Mechanies Fair in October, 1874, and 1878, 

Improved Ranges are now in use at the National Soldiers Home, 
Hampton, Va.; National Soldiers’ Home, (Togas,) near Augusta, Me. ; 
State Insane Hospital, Northampton, Mass.; State Insane Hospital, 
Middleton, Conn. ; Young’s Hotel, Boston, Mass.; New — Hospital, 
Boston, Mass.; New City Homeopathic Hospital, Boston, Mass.; New 


Hospital, for Insane, Worcester, Mass; New England Hospital for 
Women. 
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IMPORTATION OF BOOKS, Ete. 
AGENCY FOR THE SUPPLY OF 


AMERICAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 
Boo KS, 


Periodicals, &e.- &e. 


~@ 


The subscribers continue to Import and to supply promptly and on the most 
favorable terms AMERICAN, ENCLISH, FRENCH and GERMAN BOOKS. 
and PERIODICALS, in every department; MISCELLANEOUS, RELIGIOUS, 
SCIENTIFIC and MEDICAL, 

They have constant communication with the principal American Publishers 
and Booksellers in the United States—have special agents in London and Paris, 
and direct correspondence with English, French, and German Publishers. Orders 
fora single Book or Periodical, or for Books and Periodicals in quantity, will 
receive their most careful attention. 


— 


Orders for Foreign Books, &c, 


are forwarded as often as once a week, and answer may be looked for within six 

weeks. CATALOGUES and BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORKS are kept for reference, arid 

may be consulted at all times. Catalogues and Cheap Lists of particular Publishers 

are supplied gratis on application. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION given to the procurement of RARE AND VALUABLE 
Books, ENGRAVINGS, &e., for Public and Private Libraries. 

BROOKS bound to order in ENGLAND and FRANCE by noted BINDERS for 
AMATEUR COLLECTORS. 

BOOKS AND PERIODICALS can be mailed direct to any person or Public 
Library, from England and France. 

BOOKS which have been published TWENTY YEARS may be imported free 
of duty. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS, anp COLLEGES, can import through us two 
copies of any Book, Xc., free of duty. 


Our ‘Charges for Importing Books Are: 


Ditto, when free of duty, 30 ss 

Per Frane 30 in gold 

Ditto, when free of duty, 26 7 

Per Reichsmark, 36 

Ditto when free of duty, 30 
WHEN FROM SECOND-HAND ENGLISH CATALOGUES. 

Per Sterling Shilling 

Ditto, when free of duty, 


JOHN WILEY & SON, 
15 Astor Place, New York, Publishers and Importers. 


*,* We publish many valuable scientific Text-Books and Practical Works, and 
keep on hand a large stock of Books in various departments of Science. 
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JOSEPH NASON & CoO., 
71 Beekman and 71 Fulton Streets, 
NEV Yo REB, 


MANU “ACTURERS OF 


Plain & Galvanised COlrought Iron Pipe, 
STEAM AND GAS FITTINGS, 
FITTER’S TOOLS AND APPARATUS, AND MACHINERY, 


Of every description pertaining to the 
Warming, Ventilating, Lighting, 
Water Supply, and Sewerage of Hospitals, 


Their stock comprises the largest assortment of 


IRON PIPE FITTINGS, BRASS, AND BRASS MOUNTED GOODS, 
And articles of a more special character, adapted to nearly every process within the 
range of steam heating. 


— 
FOR STEAM BOILERS. 
Glass Water Gauges, Percussion Water Gauges, Safety Valves, Steam Gauges, Steam 
Pressure, or Damper Ikegulators, Low Water Alarms, &c., Xe. 
STEAM COOKING APPASBATUS,. 
Kettles with Steam Jackets for Boiling, Vessels for Steaming, Hot Closets, Steam 
Carrying Dishes, &c. 
LAUNDRY APPARATUS. 


Washing Machines, Centrifugal Drying Machines, Tanks and Coils for Heating Water 
Starch Boilers, Steam Pipes and Fixtures for Drying Rooms. 


IMPROVED STEAM TRAPS-—For Draining Steam Pipes, Kettles, &c., withou 
waste of steam, 


JOSEPH NASON & CO'S PATENT VERTICAL PIPE RADIATOR— 
Over one hundred sizes. Combining the greatest simplicity of construction with propriety 
and elegance of design, and readily adapted to any part of a room requiring warmtn by 
direct radiation. 


HAIR PELTING—For Covering Steam Pipes and Boilers. 
H. R. WORTHINGTON’S DIRECT ACTION AND DUPLEX STEAM PUMPS. 


J.N. & Co. also construct to order Ventilating Fans, of any required capacity, of 
the best form for useful effect, and with all the improvements derived from their long 
experience in applying these machines to many oi the larger hospitals, and to the United 
States Capitol at Washington. 
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“THE NATURAL WOOD FINISHER.” 


Comstock Bros. & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
UTICA, N. Y. 


We wish to call attention to the most beautifal and durable preparation for 

finishing natural and grained woods ever put on the market. 
_ Diaphanite will fill the pores and develop the natural beauty of the wood. 

It brings ex¢ all of the fine effects of light and shadow with great brillianey. 

It will not erack, blister, or tarn white. As a finish over nataral woods, grained 
work, outside doors, inside blinds, floors, &c., &e., IT HAS NO EQUAL. It is a certain 
preventative against dampness and foul matter, which if this be not applied would 
be absorbed by the wood. 


Diaphanite has been used in many State and County Buildings, where it is 
absolutely necessary to prevent absorption. 


It is very elastic and is applied with a brush the same as finishing varnishes. 


COMSTOCK BROS. & CO., UTICA, N. ¥. 


The Inebriates Home, Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 


INCORPORATND 


A Hospital for the Treatment of ALCOHOLISM and the OPIUM HABIT. 


President and Consulting Physician, THEODORE L, MASON, M., D. 
Attending Physician, - L,D. MASON, D. 
Superintendent, -  ~- J, A, BLANCHARD, 


Patients are received either on their application or by due process of law. For mode 
and terms of admission apply to the Superintendent, at the Home, Fort Hamilton, (L. 1), 
New York. 

te Two daily mails and telegraphic Communication to all parts of the country. 

How To REACH THE INSTITUTION FROM NEW YorK.— Cross the East River to Brook- 
Ivn on Fulton Ferry boat, and proceed either by Court Street or Third Avenue horse cars 
to transfer office; or, cross from South Ferry on Hamilton Avenue boat and proceed by 
Fort Hamilton cars to transfer office, thence by steam cars to the Home. Kequest the 
conductor to leave you at the Lodge Gate. 
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Fellows Hypo-Phosphites 


Contains THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS to the Animal Organization 


— Potash and Lime ; 
The OXYDIZING AGENTS--Iron and Manganese ; 
The TONICS—Quinine and Strychnine ; 
And the VITALIZING CONSTITUENT—Piosphorus, 
Combined in the form of a Syrup, with slight alkaline reaction. 


IT DIFFERS IN EFFECT FROM ALL OTHERS, being pleas- 


ant to taste, acceptable to the stomach, and harmless under prolonged 


se, 


IT HAS SUSTAIVED A HIGH REPUTATION in America and 
England for effivien¢y in the treatment of Palmonary Tuberculosis, 
Chronie Bronchitis, and other affections of the respiratory organs, and 
is employed also in various nervous and debilitating diseases with 


success, 

ITS CURATIVE PROPERTIES are largely attributable to 
Stimulant, Tonic, and Nutritive qualities, whereby the various organic 
functions are recruited, 

IN CASES where innervating constitutional treatment is applied, 
and tone treatment is desirable, this preparation will be found to act 
with safcty and satisfaction. 

ITS ACTION IS PROMPT, stimulating the appetite, and the 
digestion, it promotes assimilation, and enters direetly into the circula- 
tion with the food products. 

THE PRESCRIBED DOSE produces a feeling of buoyancy, 
removing depression or melancholy, and hence is of great value in the 
treatment of mental and nervous affections. 

From its Exerting a double tonic effect and influencing a 
healthy flow of the secretions, its use is indicated in a wide range of 


diseases. 
Each Bottle of Fellows’ Hypophosphites contains 128 doses. 


Prepared by JAMES |. FELLOWS, Chemist, 
48 VESEY STREET, - = NEW YORK. 


Circulars and Samples Sent to Physicians on Application. 


(®° SPECIAL TO PHYSICIANS —ONBE large bottle containing 15 02. (which 
usual'y sells for $1.50) will be sent upon receipt of Pifty Cents with the ap- 
plication, this will be applied to the prepayment of Expressage, and will afford 
an opportunity for a thorough test in Chronic cases of Debility and Nervousness, 
Express Charges prepaid upon al] samples. FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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THE 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 0 


Tur American Journat or Iysantry is published quarterly, at the 
State Lunatic Asylum, Utiea, N. Y. The first number of each volume 


is issued in July. 


Eprror, 


JOHN P. GRAY, M. D., LL. D., Medical Superintendent. 


Associate Eprrors, 
EDWARD N. BRUSH, M. D., 
SELWYN A. RUSSELL, M. D., 
ELI E. JOSSELYN, M. D., 
G. ALDER BLUMER, M. D., 


F INSANITY, 


| 


> «Assistant Physicians. 


THEODORE DEECK K, Special Path ologist. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Five Dollars per Annum 


Excuances, Books ror Review, and Business ComMUNICATIONS 


may be sent to the Eprror, directed as follows: “Jowpnar or 


Insanity, Lunatic Asytum, Urea, 


The Jovrnat now completes its thirty-ci 


tablished by the late Dr. Brigham, the first Superintendent of the 
New York State Lunatic Asylum, and after his death edited by Dr. T. 
Romeyn Beck, author of “ Beck’s Medical Jurisprudence ;” and since 
1854, by Dr. John P. Gray, and the Medical Staff of the Asylum. . It is 
the oldest journal devoted especially to Insanity, its Treatment, Juris- 
prudence, &e., and is particularly valuabie to the medical and legal 


professions, and fo all interested in the subject of Insanity and Psy- 


chological Science. 


>in Advance. 
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